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SHING IN MINNESOTA —DEHN Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 26-27 


From the Encyclopedia Britannica Collection of Contemporary American Painting 
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eae ie first scheduled program over a licen- 
sed broadcasting station was made on November 
2, 1920, when the Presidential Election Returns 
were sent out from the pioneer Westinghouse 
racio station, KDKA. 
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1922—In Park Row, New York City, a crowd 
gathered around a truck equipped with a radio 
receiver to hear a “long-distance” broadcast 
of a football game being played in Chicago. 
This was made possible by a telephene cable 
circuit, connecting the two cities. The same 


principle is now used in chain or network 
broadcasting. 














1921—This was a year of radio “firsts.” 
KDKA broadcast the first regularly scheduled 
church services—the first symphony orchestra 
—the first World Series Baseball Game—the 
first World's Championship Boxing Contest. 
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1923 —Dr. Conrad built a short-wave transinitter 
to send KDKA programs to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
long-wave reception was very poor.KDKA programs, 
sent to Cleveland by short-wave, were picked up 
and re-broadcast locally with excellent results, 
This was the first short-wave “repeater” station. 
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1941—At this time Westinghouse 
built its powerful international 
short - wave transmitter, WBOS, in 
Boston, Mass. Now “in uniform,” 
it beams U. S. Government pro- 
grams, in many languages, to 
Europe and South America. 
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WESTINGHOUSE radio equipment has fought on every front, in every 
With its help our men—working as a team at sea, in the air, and 
on the land—became the greatest fighting force in the world. 
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@ second, is produced. 


Here, an electric “carrier 
current,” which fluctuates 
as many as 1,500,000 times 


HERE’S HOW RADIO PROGRAMS REACH YOU IN YOUR HOME 











causing the loud-speaker fe 
are cumbined into a single vibrate and send out the same 
radio wave and broadcast kind of sound waves that were 
from the antenna. picked up by the microphone. 





FREE REPRINTS FOR TEACHERS. 
vides excellent material for classroom te aching. In ordering reprints (without 
advertising signature), please ask for Picture Story I-105. State quantity desired 
and enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. No charge for single reprints. Write: 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


. “Radio’s Silver Anniversarv’ 


” pro- 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS*- Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 


SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 66 
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Begin youl subscription to the BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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BRUCE MARSHALL 


UP FRONT 
By Bill Mauldin 


Here is the straight truth about war, as the G.Ls sce it. Sergeant Bill 
Mauldin, the G.I.’s favorite cartoonist, comes home after five years of 
war to find himself famous. His book about life among the dogfaces— 
over a hundred cartoons with running text—has been greeted throughout 


the country with the same spontaneous enthusiasm that was accorded 


Ernie Pyle’s Brave Men. 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH 


AND FATHER SMITH 
By Bruce Marshall 


Bruce Marshall was the author of that delightful book, Father Malachy’s 
Miracle. Now Mr. Marshall has written an equally delicious story of a 
Catholic priest in Scotland. ‘It is asperged with cleansing mirth,” Chris- 
topher Morley says, ‘the kind the Scots call pawky, the sly mischief that 
has as much fun in smiling at itself as at anyone else.” 


COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS $3.00 
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IGNING and mailing the coupon en- 

rolls you. You pay no fixed sum as a 
ember and obligate yourself for no 
fixed term. You pay for each book as you 
receive it, no more than the publisher’s 
tetail price, and frequently much less. 
(A small charge is added to cover post- 
age and other mailing expenses.) 

As a member you receive a careful pre- 
Publication report about each book-of- 
the-month (and at the same time reports 
about all other important new books). 
lf you want the book-of-the-month, you 





TO JOIN THE BOOK- 





.. anid uve a FREE copy-as a new member-of 


BRAVE MEN 


BY ERNIE PYLE 


“The first-hand reporting which will never be equalled by stories told afterwards.”’ 


OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


let it come. If not, you specify some other 
book you want, or simply write, “Send 
me nothing.” With every two books-of- 
the-month you buy, you receive, free, a 
valuable book dividend. Last year the re- 
tail value of books given to Club mem- 
bers was over $9,000,000. 

Your only obligation as a member is 
to buy no fewer than four books-of-the- 
month in any twelve-month period, and 
you can cancel your subscription any time 
after doing so. (Prices are slightly higher 
in Canada.) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A4310 
385 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of 
BRAVE MEN, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase from the 


Club I am to receive, free, the current book-dividend then being dis 


tributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of-the-month from the 


Club each full year I am a member, and I may cancel my subscription 


any time after purchasing four such books from the Club. 
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Lifelike model of teeth helps children 
quickly grasp proper method of tooth brushing 












pils vie with each other to show correct therefore more readily understand) the correct use _— Certificate of Award, children become conscious of 


dental care technique on tooth model — of the tooth brush. the three vital elements in dental health—proper food 
included in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan! Hygiene Record and Dental Certificate give children | —Plus daily care—plus dental correction. 
further incentive to work for better health Put Ipana’s 5-Way Plan to work for you. Just fill 
HE EFFECTIVENESS of Ipana’s 5-Way Plan has _—‘ The teacher's folder which is part of the Plan, gives © and mail the coupon below. 


won the praise of thousands of teachers. Many simple procedure for a complete dental health pro- 

them comment especially on the larger-than-life gram. And the brightly colored wall chart “Why Do 

emodel of teeth. Teeth Ache?” contains basic information on dental c 

for this model helps to make classroom demon- health. ‘roduct of Bristol-Myers 
ations in dental care far more effective. The Many teachers find Ipana’s carefully designed Plan 

per angle for tooth brushing and gum massage is a tremendous help in bringing much-needed atten- 


ily shown. Now children can actually see (and tion to proper care of teeth and gums. Through the Ipa na a nd Massage 





5 —" . . ° ° 
F R E E ' Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan greene = i 2 Educational Dept. NI-105, Bristol-Myers Company, 
for a successful Dental Health Pro- ; q*’- 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing card- np c. IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
board model of teeth for easy demonstration. Use ots Ss sug 
coupon at the right. . Please send me this Plan which includes: 
CY ) Wall Chart C] Dental Certificates 
T. =p ipa | a be ] Model of Teeth CJ] New Teacher's Folder 
ae 2 \ j 
Ee — 
3 NAME___. ——————— 
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3. Colored wall chart entitled, “Why Do 


NAME OF SCHOO: 
Teeth Ache?”’ 








1. Tooth brushing model — © Reur-colered Donate! 4. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds rec- SCHOOL ADDRESS ee 
larger-than-life-size cardboard Health Certificates for ords for 25 children). CITY __sTaTi a 
model of a set of teeth. For awarding to your pupils. 5. New Teacher's Folder, “Use This 5-Way 7 

dental care demonstrations. Plan for Dental Health.” GRADE TAUGHT __CLASS ENROLLMENT.___ 
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point styles 


Choose the pen that’s 
made for the handwriting 
system you teach 


There’s an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with a point that’s sty led precisely for 
handwriting 
k-sterbrook Fountain Pens are endorsed 
by leading educators and are ideal for 
school use. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., 


Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 


1555 2556 





system you teach. 


Toronto, Canada 














SEEING AND LEARNING 


Spencer GK Deline- 
ascope in use in an 
irmy Air Force 
Technical Training 


Corps classroom. 





— Ouickly 


In 28 months, the Army Air Force 
Technical Training 
more than 500,000 ground and combat 
An 


contrasted with the record of the pre- 


Command turned out 


crew technicians. amazing total 
ceding 20 years during which the Army 


Air Corps had graduated only 14,803 


such technicians. 


One factor which helped to instruct 


every 


such unprecedented numbers in so short 
a period is the use of visual methods. 
Spencer Delineascopes have been em- 
ployed extensively in this vital work just 


as they have been for many years in 


f educational institution. 


type ot 
American @ Optical 


Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 11, New York 


anupacturers of SPENCER. nlific Instruments 
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To Our 
Contributors 


THe Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. 
points to keep in mind. 


How to SuspmiTr MATERIAL 
To THE INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 


ten double-spaced on plain white pa- | 


per, 84” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 


Put your name and address in the | 


upper left-hand corner of the first 
page. (A woman should 
whether she is Miss or Mrs., and use 
her own given name.) Please state 


your teaching position, including the | 


grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least four months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 


able (by September first for the Jan- | 


uary issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
INstRucToR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y.,-and mail with post- 


age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 


postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let's Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Cbviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, provided they are suitable 
for use in elementary schools. We 
are not purchasing original verse at 
present, 


THe Eprror’s Swe or Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
atime. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 


_should write to the first editor to in- 


quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 


| then wait for a reply before submit- 


ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
but cannot, of course, quote 
prices until we have examined the 
material, nor can we promise accept- 
ance of material before we have had 
an Opportunity to examine it. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 


use, 


Here are some | 


indicate | 


UNITED STATES | 
POSTER MAPS 





BECKLEY +CARDY COMPANY 





The visual method . . vitalizes Geography! 
FOUR large 18x28 panels with brilliant . 
pieces ready for cutting and pasting. Maps s} 

1. Boundaries, capitals, main cities. 

2. Mountains, rivers, forests, etc. 

3. Industries. 4. Agriculture. Set 60c Postpd 
Over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Il, 


SOMETHING NE 
75 HAND 


MADE 
CUTTINGS 


$1.00 


Our NEW OCTOBER ART PACKETS includ 


| enty-five hand made cuttings for 


FRUITS—VEGETABLES—HALLOWEEN 


Seven Sets of 4 Panels 
Per Set 60c. 
U.S.; Mexico, Cent. Amer. 
& W Indies; S. America; 
Canada, Alaska, Greenland, 
ete; Australia, New Zea- 
land, New Guinea; Africa. 
Have You Our Catalog? 
Sent FREE, 88 illus. pages. 
























We send you all the cuttings you will need for 
lesson you give in the Fruit or Vegetable-Hal) 
projects. 
AT THE os OF M5 PROJECTS 
WILL HA 
1. SCORES OF ‘FREE HAND FRUIT Or 
| TABLE CUTTINGS, in color, for 
} in your room 
AN ATTRAC TIVE HALLOWEEN BORDET 
your scl 1 room, in many original color ar t 
od Many origter il de igns worked out by the ya 
The Fruit and Ve table _Projects are so < + 
planned that you will h seores of very fine 
ings a re resul of every Art lesson. 
Send 81. 00 in cash for October Art _, Packet 
We have projects for each gra 
State the grade you tear h 








75 HAND-MADE CUTTINGS $1.00 
| Stover School Art Service, Birmingham, | 
= | 


SCHOOL DAYS AGAIN 


If you have bee 








all summe 
. Working- 
Studying—Vacationing .. . . Hav4 
had no time to prepare for school 
LET GEL-STEN HELP YOU! 


Get a complete Gel-Sten — cate 
outfit 


busy 








—and— 
Several brand new modern hee 
graph workbooks $1.10—$2.0 
(Write for complete lists) 
The kiddies will love the pictures 
stories, lessons, games, and prov 
lems .. . You will too! 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of gelatin duplicators 
and master copy workbooks. 


Brookfield, Illinois 



























Success in Music! 


Personalized Instruc 
for Professionals, Advanced Studentsé 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teac: 
Check courses which interest you and 
coupon for catalog and illustrated less 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOM 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Suite U249 Chicago 
0 Piano [J Violin [)Cornet (1) Trum; a t OS 
phone []Clarinet [ Guitar [) Mandolin D)'! 
0 Ear Training and Sight Singing I)Ch 
ducting [Public School Music (JH 
Music [JHarmony [Advanced Cc 
(Arranging. 

Name 





Cl BS Bea cc cccksasccscccsses 
Music Experience........ Age 










































more 


Basket of 
What sight is 


/ friendship.--- 
welcome than a basket of 
parkling, crystal- 


iced 7-Up? For in this $ 
ry drink is taste enjoyme 


the promise: 


and it likes you. 


clea nt that 


prings true 


You like Meee 






~ The ingredion®> of 7-Up are 
roudly stated on the back © 
every bottle—““contains carbo- 
nated water, sugar, citric acid, 
lithia and soda citrates, flavor 


derived from lemon and lin 














1e oils.” 
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BIRD PICTURES 


@® FLOWERS 
@ ANIMALS 
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@® TREES The 

@® INDUSTRIES 

@ OLD MASTERS 
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Harrison Ave. 


finest and only authentic collection. 
work easier 
1500 subjects, 
yy” 
i’ 


Lumber, 


Color Book of Birds—8'%”" x 11” 
:-bjects in natural colors with outlines of each for col- 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Makes school 


for teachers, fascinating for pupils. 


374 actual photographs in natural colors 


more 


of birds, flowers and animals. Progressive 


of leading 


Rubber, 


x Q” 


American industries, 
Cotton, 


Copper, 
etc, 


Special Selection of 33 bird pictures $1.00. 


book of beautiful bird 


Special price 20¢ each, 6 for $1.00. 


Write for illustrated folder showing complete picture collection 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 


Kankakee, Illinois 
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complete Single subjecta yf demred 


american School, Veot. 4723. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


and other teac 





} In Junior —_ ; . ach, as 
| ARTS & ACTIVITIES 1 Wall Map. folded, Indian Tribes Today 
\ Kindergarten to 1 Wali Map. f 1. early Ind 
| Junior High School U.S.A. . 
\ 
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ve | Colorful Indian Ai | Crafts, Indian G 


re than Songs, Dance 
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tio MEXICAN UNIT 


Beatwork 
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Many Finish in 2 Years 


Ge as rapk ily an ve pod A and abit ittes Derm rit Eqet alent to reel. 
fo rar colle Stan 
redit fe rH. Ss. subje 
Free Bulletin on request. 


patter 
to-follor 
It mak 
of pupil planned activit 


ts already so wk 


8 11 14 Mexican Cut Onts to Qolor 

pro I r dr Mex 608 
your 1 ester Map. M » and her nei hb : ve 
trated Tew n Mexico........ «30 
r ark Menic Jumping Ds each ‘ 

Its nt Serapes, Mexican Crafts, Books, Pic- 


ESKIMO UNIT 
1 Tenet Unit on the Esk .30 
50 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 


Send 3c stamp for latest price 


GEORGE R. MOMYER, Native American Arts and Crafts 
1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California. 





Show people our amazing value Fereenal al 

Christmas Cards with name, 2S for $ 
ach order pays you lil eral ca h pe 

Other Personal C nr stmas Cards 
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TEACHER PLANS contain 
Posters — —Window Pictures 
Blackboard Borders , 
Nature studies—Ha wa 
Special Holiday —~ : 
Greeting Cards — Bas . 
Health — Food — Chara’ e 
Material, etc. 


— 
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———— 


ANN MARIE'S IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Eatire Series for Each and Every Month 
We supply 1 it) tet . . 
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Specially Prepared 
Art Material for Use 


in Every Schoolroom 


Get ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 
TEACHER - PLANS for the Best 
Creative Project Material 


I your rk by letti us supply you wit! 
y 


TEACHER-PLANS ar prepared 1 experiet 1 


TEACHILER-PLANS 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. 202 
5932 Newburg Avenue. Chicago 31, lil. 


Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1945-46. 
Here is $2.98 for a full year's servic« nd free gif 
Send me full year's service at $2.98 I will nit 
n <« before October 10th 
$1.00 for big Fall (Sept.-Oct Packet. 
If you remit by check, please add 5c. 
NAME - Se 
ADDRESS 
October 1945 ° 














HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE 
3 Labor 


Instructor in A ator) 


Page 
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HALLOWEEN can furnish an 
ation for creative 
endeavor in art. The teacher should 
be careful not to ‘put a damper on 


ideal motis 


her pupils’ enthusiasm; instead, she 
should help to set the stage 
Halloween decorations such as 


these will encourage children to make 
Pupils will be 


will 


original adaptations. 
by the 
to draw even sillier ones. 

At Halloween, children always ask 
about 
Here is 


amused silly faces and 


try 


about witches and especially 
witches on broomsticks. 
What funny 


Some pupils will draw her nose long- 


one. shoes she wears! 
er and more pointed, and her chin so 
long and sharp that it almost meets 
Other pupils will draw 
wrinkles in her face and try to make 
her look very thin. Still others will 
paint her face yellow, 
or , white, hair 


the nose. 


yellow-green, 


and her magenta or 


even blue. 


Page 
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AMONG 


ings 


these Indian draw- 
examples of front- 
and side-view Pupils in 
are satisfied with 
cle for a side-view 


are 
view taces. 
cir- 
head. In second 
however, the children often 
“bump” for the nose and a 
line for the mouth—as in the case 


first grade 


grade, 


add a 


of the woman bending over pottery 
in the lower left corner of the page. 

The Indian jar 
on her head and the woman kneeling 
near the hogan show a kind of front- 


girl balancing a 


view face that children enjoy mak- 
straight for the 
nose, lines for both eyes, and a long- 
Children pre- 


fer such features to the empty faces 


ing—just a line 


er line for the mouth. 
which used to be required in art 
classes. 

The following suggestions may be 
useful in drawing scenes. 

Our second- and third-grade chil- 
outlined their 
marked the birch-bark 
black crayons on white paper. 
left canoes uncolored so as 
look white birch bark. 
made the water very blue. 

The Indians’ skin was colored first 


and 
with 
They 
to 


They 


dren canoes 


scams 


the 


like 


Then brown was 
put on top of the red. 

Pupils who showed white water lil- 
blue white 
had interesting compositions. 
autumn trees reflected 
Others had water- 
rocky shore lines, and fir trees. 
drew birch trees. 


with red crayons. 


ies in water, and a few 
clouds, 
Some painted 
in blue water. 
falls, 


any 


Pages 


CHILDREN at any grade 
46-47 . 


level who model these Chinese 
figures out of clay will get most help 
from the sketch of the smallest child 
47 because her legs and feet 
together. 


on page 
are set Encourage pupils 
the legs and feet a little 
larger than natural so as to support 
the figure; or they may model a base 
for a standing figure. 

The children and adults on these 


pages will help the fifth- and sixth- 


to model 























TODD 

School, University of Chicago 
graders to draw three-quarter-y 
faces. They will succeed best 


they draw first the line around ; 
face, then the eye close to the edg 
the face, and finally the oth 
features. 

These pages, along with pictures 
books, will give sixth-grade pup 
the background they need for Pain 
ing murals of Chinese scenes, . 
who draw and paint China of tog 
will be grateful tor the sketch g 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 

Since children always ask how th 
shall mix skin color for the Ching 
we often take a class period and \ 
all work at it. The pupils like som 
mixtures better than others, by 
since they never agree on any 
tint, they use different tints on 
ferent in the same mu 
For example, persons standing in 
shadow—under 


of 


figures 


a tree or close to 
house—will have skin of a differeg 
tint from persons in the sun. 


Page DRAWING adults engaged j 
48 work to children 
some communities more than in otf 
ers. Primary pupils will draw ac 
picture of a 


appeals 


fireman, for exampl 
As they work, one child remarks, 
can't make his hat. 


how.” 


Please show 1 
“Lo 
Notice how his h 
slants down in the back.” She c 
then ask for volunteers to draw t 
fireman's hat on the blackboard. 
If they that 
of the postman are not just rig 
the 
them 


The teacher may say, 
at this picture. 


feel their drawin 


picture given here will sh 
what of bag he carrie 
After referring to it they will d 
They c 
compare the postman’s coat with (4 
coat which the fireman wears. 


sort 


the bag in their own way. 


The milkman in this picture ma 
give some children the idea of dra 
ing a milkman standing by his truc 
thus adding interest The strec 
cleaner’s overalls will help child 
to draw overalls on other workme 





Page AFTER the pupils have m 
some designs by using lea 
as described on this page, they ¥ 
like to cut witches and other Hall 
een figures, make designs 0 
Manila drawing - 
material to use ! 
cutouts which are to be placed un 
We tried cardboard, 


it did not work so well. 


and 
similar manner. 
per is the best 
newsprint. 
children will crea 
striking designs in preparing to u 
One child may m 
a group consisting of a witch, sta 
ing cat beside her, and 
near-by tree. Anow 
cut many jack-o -lant 


Occasionally 
this technique. 


with a 
owl in a 
child may 
and rub crayons over them. 

The teacher says, “See w 
invented!” as she looks at 
design. John is pleased by the pr 
He thinks of still more 
Other pupils, encouraged by Jo! 


hat J 


n 


his 1 
desig2 


success, invent more and more. 




















YOUR SCHOOL CAN REAP THESE DITTO BENEFITS! 


SI Fk I 
Se ARR 


gener 


J Ditto copies | to 8 colots—all tn one operation. 
4 You can uae pencrl, pon and ink, lypowriler ribton ot 


6 Ouito 2 3 } . 

ae OO “Gf weght of paper 

? Cre workbook prunted in Ditts ink can be duplicated lo 
Aewe an entire clasd—often an online achoot. 








STI NON EE iS NR a REO 2 Mita 





With all government restrictions removed, you and your 
school can now take advantage of the time, money and 
work saving features Ditto provides. You can lighten your 
load with Ditto and increase both school and classroom 
efficiency as other alert and up-to-date teachers and school 
administrators are doing today in over 25,000 schools 
throughout the nation. 


PROVIDES MORE LEISURE TIME 


You'll find myriad uses throughout the school for the 
amazingly simple, Ditto duplicating method. Quickly and 
at small cost Ditto is used to prepare practice materials, 
examinations, study guides, assignment sheets, instruc- 
tions, school records, bulletins, forms, graphs, charts, 

2» maps—anything and everything, for which clean, accurate 
copies are required, 





FREE SAMPLE LESSONS 


Ditto Workbooks are compilec 


BOON FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES noted authorities to save you hours 

, ‘ : ‘ ‘ of classroom time, get more 
Ditto is so economical and incomparably simple for supply- work, do less night work and in- 
ing posters, programs, tickets, graphs and other materials crease class averages. 50 Subjects. 
so essential for student activities. In thousands of schools, One book serves 100 students. 


Ditto prints the school newspaper with cartoons, and 
ads in colors; does it simply, easily, cheaply. You'll find 


it well worth while to learn what Ditto can do for you CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and your school. Use coupon at lower right for details. 


DITT 


TRADE-MARK 


DITTO, Inc. 
2246 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 


( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 

( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons. My class 
is Primary (_ ) Secondary (_ ) 
Junior High School (_) 

( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 





REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 
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Test them in your classroom. Get 
free samples, check coupon below. 


PIGS 06.66 4.000 4640666600600004608 840000008868 
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Yours 48 of the 


World’s Greatest Masterpieces 
Reproduced in FULL COLOR 


With Lessons 


In ART APPRECIATION 


Here at last are the reproductions you have been 
waiting for—Works by all the greatest master 
produced in FULL COLOR surface about 
11 x 14 inches. Ideal for framing or use in Visual 
Education 


Ss re- 
{olor 


i8 Superb Paintings arranged in 12 chronological 
sets of 4—each complete with art appreciation les- 
son-—The lessons read like revealing the 
exciting biographies of the artists and the colorful 


stories 











histories of their work——-More than 200 pictures 
(Set No, 10) BY THE SEASHORE Renoir illustrate the series. 
1. AMERICAN—20TH 5S. FLEMISH AND DUTCH 9. REALISM AND 
CENTURY Woman with Jug Vermeer : | MPRESSIONISM 
Bahama Tornado Homer Bohemian Girl Hals “Two Dancers Degis 
Lady wit Setter’ l-akins Noble Sila Rembramdt ‘ the Hunt . Courbet 
VI r and Child’ Caxsitt Fox & Wolf Hunt Rube n a Monet 
ae oro a a as ENGLISH PAINTING ee a 
- ol ’ sma 
SANCE Reynold } 10. POST wepgcssones 
‘Duke of Ferrar Titian **Seacoa Bonington By the Seas 
Creation of Adam” Michelangel “(rand Canal Curner lhe Deawuridas’ 2 Van G eh 
Mallon lem Raphael “Mrs. Grace Elliott 6 Blue Vas ; Cezanne 
Mona Lisa la Vinci Gainsborough “Tahitian Women Gauguin 
3. RENAISSANCE IN ) 7. FRENCH ROCOCO 11. 20th CENTURY— 
NORTHERN EUROPE Mme. lompadour Boucher EUROPEAN ' 
Peasant Wedding Breughel Le Mezzetti Watteau “Rilue Oak Derain 
Anne of Ch Holbein Girl with Murm Fra e nard (dalisque”’ atisse 
“Banker & Wit Massy Broken Eggs Crreudz . — = od “oo 
“View of Trent Durer } 8. CLASSICISM AND slue Horse Marc 
) 4. BAROQUE PAINTING ROMANTICISM } 12. p< th vt cea 
“View of Toledo El Gr o “Wheelwright Yard Corot _ AMERICAN 
Infanta Margeri re “Mile Charlotte du Val” “Winter ¥ Kent 
Velncenes : David “Flood Scene ....Corbino 
The Ford Law n **Hamilet anal .... Delacroix “Arbor Day ‘ - Wood 
The Lute layer Cara‘ aggio “Autumn” Millet “Line Storm’ .....Curry 
MAIL COUPON ANY SET (4 PRINTS) 


$1 00 


SEND CHECK, CASH 
OR MONEY ORDER. 


plus 10c postage 
with lesson on art appreciation. 


Schools may send order FREE. Collectors portfolio will be sent free to 
and we will send bill. those who order entire collection of 48 prints. 
MASTERPIECE REPRODUCTIONS CO., Dept. C-1, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. ¥. 
Please send the complete sects of 48 prints. I enclose the sum of $ 
Please send sets of prints che« ked below: = 
10) 20 30 4 §() so 70 80 90 100) 110) 120) 
I enclose the sum of 3 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
EA PRINT CLEA} 














Working With VYumlbers is 


a SENSIBLE Primary Program 





Working With Numbers for the pri- 
grades accepts the beginning 
Number concepts 


mary 
pupil where he is. 
and number meanings are developed 
before formal and abstract numbers 
are undertaken. 


Book I—Develops number Book 2—Further develops | Book 3—Continues tech- 

- i nw meanings and number | nique and begins the 
gs a relationships and the ad-|formal study of arithme- 
lations and the addition |gitinn and subtraction |tic with complete expla- 





facts through 10 nations of what to do 
through 6. Price 25c Price 25¢ Price 35c¢ 
Order sample copies (: ~ 8 whetes ale price)—or write for Working With Numbers 
descriptive folder and catalog of other primary materials. 


and subtraction facts 








MAKING THINGS IS 


SUM 


AT LAST. . .A HANDCRAFT BOOK 
WRITTEN FOR THE PUPIL! 


Making Things Is Fun is Book 1 of a 


new handcraft series for upper pri- 

mary and elementary grades and may be used in 
higher grades where pupils have not had handerafts. 
Written directly for the pupil, it contains 61 explan- 
atory figures and numerous other photographs and 
illustrations which make every step easy for the child 
to understand and follow. A Handbook For Teachers 
is free with class orders. Examination copies are 
sent on receipt of wholesale price. 


Making Things 
Is Fun, Book 1, 
Retail 30¢ 
Wholesale 24c 


Handbook for 
Single 


THE STECK COMPANY 21624). AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Teachers, 
copies l0c 
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LET’S LAUGH. j 


BAS 


The bright remarks that children make are a source of pleasure to all of us. Dp 
you know an amusing one? Send it to us, and, if it is published, we will pay , 
one dollar. All items should be typed, or written in ink. Be sure to sign yoy 
own first name. Address: Let’s Laugh, THe Instructor, Editorial Departmen; 


Dansville, N.Y. Contributions for this ¢ 


Beverly, aged four, had gone to a 
neighbor's house and watched the 
newly acquired goldfish swimming in 
the outdoor pool. After returning 
home she tried to describe what she 
had seen to the twins, a year young- 
er than she. “Do you know what 
goldfish look like?” she asked them. 

“No,” the twins answered in uni- 

“Tell us.” 

Well,” announced Beverly proud- 
ly, “they are just like little carrots 
swimming around in the water.” 
TALINA ANDERSON 
Long Eddy, New York 


son. 


One of my second-graders brought 
me a piece of cake. 
I said, 
cious. 


After eating it, 
“George, that cake was deli- 
Will you ask your mother if 
she will please send me the recipe?” 

When George arrived next morn- 
ing, he came up to whisper in my 


ear, “Mother says she is sorry, but 
the cake is all gone.’ 
Startled, I asked, “George, what 


did you tell your mother?” 
“I told her you wanted the rest 
of the piece.” 
Mary Eppre Brooks 
Sumter, South Carolina 


The third-graders were 


guessing 
riddles. One was: I wake the farm- 
er in the morning. What am I? 


Little Virginia thought for a mo- 
ment and then held up her hand. 
“I know,” she said. “His wife.” 

Lois NOLAND 
Centralia, Kansas 


Three-year-old Jean was watching 
at the window as her grandfather 
came from the fields. He had one 
team of horses hitched to the wagon 
and another team tied behind it. 

When Jean saw them, she ex- 


claimed, “Look, Mother, here comes 


Grandpa with two horses pulling and 
two pushing.” 
PEARL SARIUS 
Brighton, Illinois 
Five-year-old Margie listened in- 


tently while her older sister Ida was 


being helped with her language 
homework, which involved a study 
of paragraphs. That night, while 


saying her prayers, Margie exclaimed, 
“Mother, I mustn't forget a par- 
agraph for Grandma.” 
KATHLEEN WIEGEL 
Hillsboro, Wisconsin 


On the day of a school picnic, the 
children were sitting beside a very 


bubbling brook. Gertrude, my first- 
grader, ‘ended the water rush by 
for quite a while, and then she 


turned to me, bubbling every bit as 
much as the little stream, and said, 
“Oh, Mrs. Coleman, isn’t that brook 
having lots of fun, too!” 
KATHLEEN COLEMAN 
Placerville, California 


olumn cannot be acknowledged or returned 


During a discussion of the foreg 
of nature, a teacher asked, “Whar j 


wind 
“Wind,” one of the boys replied ¢ 
“is air in a hurry.” 
FLORENCE ROosEBOoM 
Hepler, Kansas 


Upon seeing the school letter “C 


on my brother's sweater, my litt 

cousin asked, “Couldn’t he have 

worked harder and got an ‘A’?” 
VERONICA SIMSON 
Brooklyn, New York 


Several of my prirhary pupils had 
fathers in service, and from them 
had learned foreign words. 

Marilyn proudly counted to ten in 
Japanese. Richard volunteered tj 
count in the language his father had 
heard in India. Then Harry piped 
up, “My mother taught me to count 
in — language—do, re, mi, fa, 


sol, la, ti, do.’ 





HELEN WESTFALL 
Ashland, Oregon 





The second grade was learning 
about food and was naming 
mals from which we get meat. Tom 
said, “I know a kind of meat that 
doesn’t come from an animal.” 
“What is it?” I inquired. 
“Nut meats,” was the reply. 
Epna M. SPENSLE} 
Buchanan, New York 


the ani- 


I promised my five-year-old sister 
she could help pull the taffy I was 
making. While it was cooking, she 
impatiently asked, “Well, when will 
the stretch candy be ready?” 

Mary Lee THOMPsON 
Barnard, Missouri 





The harassed primary teacher had 

a hectic first day of assigning seats, 
passing out books, and registering 
her charges. She was surprised 
at dismissal when a tiny six-year-old 
came up and ‘said confidently, “Well 
I'm going to try to like you even i! 
you are cross. 

Caro. WILEs 

Sweet Grass, Montana 


§ “curin 








When three-year-old Betty watched 
six-year-old Teddy go off to scho 
she asked why she couldn’t go to 


Her mother said that she was not biffew En 
enough. She replied, “I feel big 1™Bacted sq 
side even if I do look small outside. all; 
Auice VoOLKENNER FS 
Buffalo, New York Fseav 
evapo 
Little Gerald played so often Wi Beoh eat 
a neighbor's young daughter that a 
was asked whether she _ his bes “@Hov 
girl. Gerald replied, she isn FS. This 
my best girl. She just the bese salt 


candy and cake.” 
DorotHy JuDD 
Luray, Virgina 
(Continued on page 10) 
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ine discovery of salt 


en 

d tokobscure, but whenit was 

r had und, primitive man 

iped ; 

na armed that it was an ex- 

i, fa,fhllent method of keeping 
poilage from starting. 

LL ‘ 

‘Tt Bhe cave people sprinkled 
It abundantly on their 

rning feats and fish. 

- ani- 

Tom 

that 


rk 
2. 


ae tly American pioneers 
, shefsed salting as their 
fmary method of food 
reservation, for wherever 


bey went, the substance 








ften was extracted from 


seats, J 
tng process is known 





ering 

| just “‘curing.”? 
ar-old 

Wel 

en Lu 

ana 

itched 

choo 3 
» TO a 


ot blew Engfanders ex- 
in- 


: 
Ig 


acted saltfrom the ocean 


$1ae. 
NER 
ork [Fh sea water, allowing it 


filling wooden tanks 


_P evaporate somewhat, 
7 ‘nheating the remainder 
¥ bed Shallow stone contain- 
» jn 4#S. This procedure left 


e Des Me salt content. 


UDD 
ina 





J Tort Or 
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4. 


In the west, pioneers 
sought salt deposits and 
often erected their towns 
by their sites. Extracting 
was a long and dangerous 
job, and many famed pio- 
neers were killed by In- 
dians while working their 
deposits or hunting new 


ones. 


5. 


It was while Napoleon was 
waging his war in Europe 
that the most important 
preserving discovery was 
made. The Emperor of- 
fered 12,000 francs for a 
preserving method so that 
food might be carried into 
battle. 


6. 


Monsieur Appert, a candy- 
maker, won the award 
with discoveries which laid 
the foundation for the 
entire canning industry. 
He found that if an air- 
tight container were boiled 
the correct length of 
time, the food inside 
would keep. 
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In National Rehabilitation 


ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS... 


and to war-weary civilians . . . Ice ( , 
Cream supplies milk nutrients effec j : ’ 
tive in promoting recovery ... and at + . j 7 
the same time it also imparts the com \ p 
fort and satisfaction helpful in building . 

b. 








morale. 

Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is high 
on the Army-Navy list of morale build- 
ing and nutritive foods ... and that it 
is considered an ideal way to provide J 
milk nutrients. 

The nutrients of Ice Cream .. . cal- 
cium “complete” proteins .“. . 
riboflavin ... vitamin A... are the 
ones found in milk ... Nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. To the 
iceman . to the growing child .. . to 
the tired civilian . . . Ice Cream looks 
good ~.. tastes good eoce &8 good! 
















same 




















































serv- 





During the period of National Rehabilitation 
... it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale Building) 






“Ice Cream —Let’s Find Out About It" together with a teachers supplement, 
a helpful teaching aid .. . sent Free on re au st. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. IN- 1045, 111 N Canal Street, Chicago 6, I! 

nois an educational] organization promoting national healt! 

through better understanding of dairy foods and their use WATIOWAL 


DAIRY 
coumcit 
> 





Every child, every adult, should know 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the great paintings of the 
world. In use for nearly fifty years to bring 
beauty and a knowledge of art into the child's 





life 

Attractive Educational Inexpensive 
ONE CENT SIZE, x 3'4. TWO CENT SIZE, 
5 x & for 60 cents’ worth or more of 
either of ‘these two sizes 


Send 60 cents TODAY for 
Or 30 for 


CATALOGUE with 1600 


on Columbus, each 


with them. 


Pilgrims, and a few 
delixhted 


a set of 30 pictures on the 


5%, x 8. children, or 30 art subjects. You will be 


64-page miniature illustrations in it for fifteen cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





ROCKY 97 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1000'S TEACHERS NEEDED FOR EMERGENCY 
VACANCIES. West including Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington. Good salaries. Free Enrollment. 


Many placed outright. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 





410.U.S.NarT. Bann Bioc Denver.CoLo 





rhe opportunities for teachers to secure posi- 


TEACHERS AGENCY tions excellent professionally and financially 


are the greatest we have ever known. It is our 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. aim to render the best service possible to both 
Chicago 4, Ulinois «administrator and teacher. Our 
nation-wide (Member NA. Ts 


Osd fo FASCINATING 
IMPR OVE MEW MAGAZINE 


BIS ee vataahes in English are 


4 rvice 














A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 


N.A.T. A. Corresp< 















costly and embarrassing. Be SURE 


nding of yourself! Read American Eng- 


Established 1865 





Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave lish, fascinating new quarterly, 

HOME OFFICE: New York City e Hyde Seng 25e for sample copy. Full 

25 €. JACKSON BLVD. a as ar's subscription only $1. Write: 
CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash 











AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond, indiana 





Dept. M-4 


| 
Send For 40-Page Booklet 


“YOUR CHILD S TEETH 


















—_— 


GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


Shows how to make “Care of | 

Teeth’’ a fascinating pup!!-pas 

et a reais | Photographic Copy of a Newspaper 
health Sal lating’ booklets, Actual Size) published after the death of 
Stortes, graded reading and color George Washington. This edition contains the 


news of his death, other interesting news of 
that day. Send 25c coin (no stamps, please) to: 
RUSSELL, 508 Avenue G, Ft. Madison, lowa 


ing seatwork | 

Dental Association 

Dept.8-10, 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, tlinols 




















Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free cataleg and select a 
\ beautiful pin or ring for your class or club 


——" Dept. |, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, W. Y 


, JEWELRY STONES 
Removed from Rings, Pins, Et 

; 100 SMALL OR 8 LARGE - $2.40 

B. LOWE, Dept IN, Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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LET’S LAUGH 


(Continued from page 8) 

Billy came home from a day at 
Dick’s house, enthusiastic about the 
pea served at dinner. When 
Dick returned the visit, Billy's 
mother said to him, “Dick, do you 
know how your mother makes her 
pea soup? Does she use split peas or 
canned peas?” 


soup 


Dick, head on hand, looked up 
and said, “Now, I'm not just sure 


how she makes it, but I am quite 

positive she does split the peas.” 
CarMeETTa M. Royan 
Detroit, Michigan 


Betty Mae was found administering 
corporal punishment to her doll. 
“A spanking won't do the doll 
any good,” I remarked. 
“Maybe not,” she replied, “but it 
makes me feel better.” 
ErHet HvuLsLANDER 
Kremmling, Colorado 


When my five-year-old sister went 
to church for the first time, she was 
quiet during the early part of the 
But after the minister had 
been preaching at some length, she 
looked up at her mother and said, 
“Why don’t they ever switch that 
radio off?” 


ANGELINE M. 


service, 


BICHLER 


Linton, North Dakota 
Teacher (to first-grader): Bobby, 
which would you rather have, a 


nickel or five pennies? 

Bobby (after thinking for a little 
while): Id rather have five pennies. 
Teacher: And why five pennies? 

Bobby: Because if I lose some I 
will still have some left. 
SisTeER M. ANDREW 
Antonino, Kansas 


The first-grade teacher, distrib- 
uting readers, asked of six-year-old 


Lowell, “Do you want a book too?” 
The boy eagerly reached for the 
offered volume, but a little later 


returned it with the comment, “Here 
is your book. I don’t think I'll fool 
with it.” 
SisteER M. Louts 
Stuttgart, Arkansas 


Frances, aged six, had just attend- 
ed a family reunion dinner at an inn, 
There had been no previous discus- 
sion of manners, but upon returning 
home, the little girl sat down with a 
sigh and said, “Well, Mother, that’s 
over and we all behaved very well!” 

ARLINE J. WALTON 
Malden, Massachusetts 


The sixth grade had studied the 
conquest of the Roman Empire by 
the German barbarians. 
to the question, “What peoples in- 
vaded Italy from the north?” Joe 
wrote, “The German ball bearings.” 

Grace NorTH 
Dill City, Oklahoma 


In answer 


Little Anne, whose father owns a 
store, brought a new neighbor tc 
Sunday school. “Teacher,” she said, 
“I've brought a new customer.” 

Juanrra Hous.ey 
Holly, Colorado 
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Plays foe Childen tiem 
Ys Ce » do all 
gave tl 
Animal Crackers (dramatization of The Br 
Musicians), tor middle grades Oe 
Jack and the Beanstalk Middle and upper ¢ 4 
aD) At her 
Merry a “7 paaee. Five new play rf une wai 
Crades. Tr} ection of five 5V0e 
nner W 
Springtime Phantasy (a miniature operet ane 
ricle playing time ab 30 min ckie he 
zation of Oscur Wilde The Selfish dient. 
Sunny, full-length operetta for childre pract ts were 
ill the grades ec tne ! nt Wi t shi > 
ae ee ee qt able in 1 
$1.00, Ready about Nov.’ 15 “Aren 
The Thanksgiving Witch. Middle and upper gif... ; 
lay rg ik thusias' 
The Witches’ Brew. For Halloween. ¢ hristma 
: lays about 20 min 35¢. “It is 
Once a me a Clothesline Pri 
Seattle Ju grams Conte ri g 
y Jack aud li layers, Chicago 1’! 
min, For m ida and upper grades. 75 
These and many other plays and collections of » 
are described in our big new catalog. Write fo 
if interested in high-school plays also, ask for 
Basic Catalog, and for the 1946 Supplement. I 
have a manuscript play to submit, send it to 
Owen Snook, Director, Division of Drama. 
ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
1910 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Ii 
ginger Cut-Outs Our 
Thir for rs 
Sce ul iidas ) 
ee! ristm s > 
Prir e cardboard 1 
and put together No pasting required 





















Patterns for borders and window to match, 20c e 

Cut-Outs 35c to 60c es 
IDA MARIE ROGERS, BOX 183, ENID, 0 iAVE 
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AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS P43. 
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Junior, aged three, asked his grand- 


bther to go with him to pull up 


e turnips. 
Grandfather replied, “I'll go with 
sure. 
Then the boy asked his father to 
» with him. The father said, “I 


ought Grandfather was going.” 


“No,” said Junior, “he is going 
ith Pleasure, so you go with me.” 
SARAH FOLK 

Silverstreet, South Carolina 


Because David was to march in a 
de, he retired early the night be- 

Going to his room I found him 
ith his feet on the pillow. 
“For goodness’ sake,” I said to him, 
yhy are you lying that way?” 
“Well,” he replied, “my feet have 
» do all the marching tomorrow, so 
gave them my pillow.” 
‘ Mary SyKEs 

Granville, New York 


At her birthday party a friend of 
ine waited to open her gifts until 
nner was over. Her small nephew 
ickie helped her. At last the pres- 
its were unwrapped and placed on a 
ible in front of the recipient. 
“Aren't they nice!” she exclaimed 
athusiastically, “Why, it’s just like 
hristmas, isn’t it, Dickie?” 
“It is for you,” he said quickly. 
Auice M. Reap 
Clear Lake, Iowa 





What 
Our Coupon Section 
Offers You 








IAVE you examined the coupons 
n pages 64, 66, 68, and 70? They 
fer you material on foods, health, 
md hygiene, on social studies, on 
music and handcraft—plus informa- 
im on visual aids, plays, lesson 
ans, hectograph materials, air edu- 
tion, and so on. Think of the 
ming year’s work, and see how 
mny of the items will fit neatly 
ato your plans. Don’t put off send- 
Wg your request. 

In the majority of cases, these 
s cither are free, or are sent for 
he cost of the postage. They will 
plement your daily work, bring- 
g color and new interest to your 
thoolroom. If you are one of more 
han 140,000 teachers who have ob- 
aned material by means of THE 
NSTRUCTOR’s coupon section during 
he past two years, you already know 
ww vitally interesting such items 
. If you have never used the cou- 
on section, by all means investigate 
tat once. 

In every issue of THE INsTRUCTOR 
or the past two years there has been 
coupon section offering from 16 to 
0 items. In September, and again 
his month, there are forty coupons. 
he offers are thoroughly explained 
0 the coupons, or, in some cases, on 
‘Mer pages, to which reference is 
made. The items are easily obtained. 
just fill in the coupons and mail, ac- 
ording to the directions which ap- 
Par on each page with them, 








While playing the game “What 
Am I?” the teacher gave this de- 
scription: “I am in this room. Lis- 
ten to me. I keep right on talking 
when everyone else is quiet.” 

She paused so that the ticking of 
the big clock could be heard very 
distinctly. Then she asked, “What 
am 1?” 

Immediately a little beginner ex- 
claimed, “The teacher!” 

E_vinA HAMMER 
Greenwood, Nebraska 





On a late autumn afternoon the 
time apparently had passed quickly 
for the children in my first-grade 
room. As dismissal was announced, 
one little tot exclaimed, “Oh, is it 
time to go home already?” 

Another child commented, “The 
time has seemed so short!” 

Whereupon little William added, 


Hazel, aged three, was visiting her 
Aunt Flora. She watched with much 
interest when her aunt plugged in 
the electric cord to do the ironing, 
used the vacuum cleaner on the rugs, 
or used other electrical equipment 
with cords. After going back to her 
country home, where they did not 
have electricity, the little girl said, 


‘ 


“Yes, my daddy said the days are 
getting shorter.” 

Vera IaucH 

Clara City, Minnesota 





“Mother, 
work with a string!” 


Aunt Flora does all her 


Opa PENNINGTON 
Pennington Gap, Virginia 

















Hs mind has wandered off the high- 
road. It is meandering along the profit- 
less little lanes of inattention. He isn’t 
listening. He isn’t learning. Mentally, 
he is playing hookey. 

But you can get his undivided atten- 
tion —and hold it—when you use 
motion pictures as teaching tools. You 
can make learning an adventure — 
you can stimulate him to reading and 
research—you can broaden the 
horizons of his mind with authentic 


classroom films, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Films and Silent Teaching Films now 
provide the most complete and au- 
thentic collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested films available — on 
reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Handbook, scientifically 
compiled to co-ordinate the film ma- 
terial with the teaching program. Also 
Visual Learning Guides for classroom 
utilization of film content are available 
with many sound films. ~ 





Even with a small budget, your 
school can own a film library — now 
— when you need it — by taking ad- 
vantage of our new “Lease-to-Own” 
plan. You can have the right film — 
at the right place — and the right time. 
Yet payments on a year-to-year basis 
are as low as film rentals — frequently 
lower. Most important of all, there’s 
no liability beyond the budget year. In 
2 or 3 or 4 years, the films become 
yours, Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


+ 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 3-K 
20 N, Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 

(C0 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
[] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

( A sample Visual Learning Guide 

(CD Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own" Plans 
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New MATERIAL 
ON AFRICA 


AFRICA) >, 
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1. AFRICA PICTURE MAP.—Large 
picture map, over 3 x 4 feet, in out 
line for coloring, as shown above 
An insert sheet, 34 x 22 inches, of 
outline pictures for cutting out, col- 
oring, and pasting-up on the map is 
included. Instructions and informa- 
tion on the history, geography, and 
people of Africa accompany the 
map. Price only 50c. 


2. THIS IS AFRICA—An excellent 


picture story booklet with text on 


the history and geography of 
Africa. The ways of life of the 
African people, past and present, 


are also interestingly portrayed. 


Price 25c. 


3. HOW TO MAKE AN AFRICAN 
VILLAGE—A 32 x 30 inch sheet of 
heavy paper stock, carrying pat 
terns and directions for making and 
setting up an African village of ob- 
long huts. Price 25c. 


1. No. I—~AFRICA—An illustrated 
loose leaf booklet on games, hand- 
crafts, and musical instruments of 
the African people. Congo boat 
songs, folk tales, masks, are 
also included. Price 15c. 
5. AFRICA WALL MAP 


colors. Size 28 x 22 inches. 
25¢. 


etc., 


four 


Price 


in 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Use this coupon 


t pasanpesur PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue 


| New York 10, New York 


| Please send me all five items on Africa. 1! 


| enclose $1.25 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| Individual items may be ordered also. | 
| 
| 
| 


(Reg. Price $1.40) to cover cost 


| Name 





WORKABLE 
PRIMARY IDEAS 


38 PAGES OF SEATWORK AND DEVICES 
CORRELATED WITH 
THE 3B PAGES OF 
SEATWORK AND DEVICES 

PREPAID F200 

\ 8 GREEN ST AUGUSTA ME 


A PUBLICATION 


CONTAINING OVE 
30 STIMULATING 
\OEAS 
WORKABLE PRIMARY IDE 








FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood etchines, glorified 


gia s, etc.... Write for catalog | 10-45. -——~* 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 


910 W. Van Buren St.. CHICAGO 7 
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THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


This de par levoled to verse 
ubmitied by you, as the teacher, with a let 
Send only verse wh 
been done at 
a separate sheet for 
of the s« hool, 
or return contributions to this department. 


fment 2 


j 
icy 
/ 


verse was wrilfen, 
erably that which ha 
also acceptable. Use 
and grade, name and addres 


/ 
choo. 


THI 


The stars are big and bright 

In the night. 

When the stars are in the sky, 
I look above on high. 


STARS 


What a pretty night of stars, 

When my bed is in the dark. 

What a pretty night of love, 

As I gaze at the lights above. 
JEANNETTE ARNOLD, 2nd Grade 


Public School, La Vergne, Tenn. 
Marre Jones, Teacher 


tells that 


quite often she reads poems aloud. 


Jeannette s teacher us 


There is no better way to encourage 


creative verse writ ing. 


FLYING IN THE Sky 


See the transport taking off. 

Fly, fly high in the sky! 

See the transport in the air. 

We think it looks pretty up there. 
Now it’s turning high in the sky, 
Getting ready to fly by. 


> 


Pupt.s or Grapes 3 AND 4 
I dison School, Bakersfield, Calif. 
EsTHER Corwin, Teacher 


Mrs. Corwin gives this method for 
developing group poems: Discussion, 
and then a silent period as cach child 
thinks of a first 


follow. Class repeats all lines given, 


line. Suggestions 
and votes for the smoothest swing. 
In this manner each line is given and 
then improved by the class. 


Jack Frost 


Jack Frost is coming to town, 
Jack Frost is coming to town. 
He pinches our toes, 

And bites our nose, 

Jack Frost is coming to town. 
He paints all the leaves 

That dance in the breeze. 
Jack Frost is coming to town. 


RONALD Kuntz, 4// Grad 
Wis. 


Riverview School, Silver Lake, 
Rutu Nott, Teacher 


Ronald’s chant about Jack Frost is 


written in joyous marching rhythm. 


Fire SAPETY 


Fire is a hazard, 
On that we all agree. 
Methods of preventing it 
Are up to you and me. 
So be careful with your matches, 
And watch your bonfires, too. 
Then if there is a fire, 


It can't be blamed on you. 
Acem Money, 5th Grade 
Preston School No. 4, Oxford, N.Y. 
Marcaret J. McDo re, Teacher 


Perhaps this little safety verse 
may stimulate others to try their 


hand during Fire Prevention Week. 
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written by children. 
fer stating the conditions uader which the 


Contributions must be 


you are sure is a pupil’s own u ork, pre} 

Verse wrilten by the class as a whole is 

each poem and include the pupil’s name 

and your name. We do not acknowledge 

Send verse 
The Children’s Corner 

Tuer INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


fo: 


DowN BY THE MEADOW 


Down by the meadow, 
Under the tree, 
Runs a little river 
That flows to the sea. 
Over the river 
Is a bridge of steel; 
We fish on the banks 
With a fishing rod and reel. 
We fish all day 
Till the sun goes down; 
Then we take our fish 
And go back to the town, 
Down by the meadow, 
Under the tree, 
Runs a little river 
That flows to the sea. 


Joyce Bonn, 5th Grade 
Bryant School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marcaret A. McGovern, Teacher 


The rhythm of Joyce's poem sug- 
gests the smooth tlowing motion of 
her “little river.” 


My Wistt 


When I sce airplanes in the sky, 
[ wish that I could learn to fly. 
I would fly in the sky, 

Fly up so high 

That only the birds 
Could see me pass by. 
| would fly 
I would fly 
I 
I 
I 


over mountains, 

over fountains, 

in the night, 

would fly like a kite; 

or when I sce airplanes in the sky, 

I always wish that I could fly. 
NEAL Taytor, 6¢) Grad 

Miller School, Burley, Idaho 

VERNA B. Biakeiey, Teaches 


would fly 


The verse pattern here is as un- 
usual it Notice 
especially the rhymes, and the near- 


repetition at beginning and close. 


As 1S 


interesting. 


Earty MORNING 


the 


Early in morning 

When the darkness breaks to dawn, 
The crickets are all chirping 

And the dew is on the lawn. 

I hear a robin singing 

In a tree high abov Ss 

And then the dreary whistle 

Of the dainty mourning dove. 
Hark! the tinkle of the cowbell, 
The croaking of the frog; 

And then! 
That breaks the misty 
There was no artist ever 


Ah, then, the sunshine 


toy. 


Who could paint this lovely view 
Which I have tried to show, 
In this poetry, to you. 

Evaine BetHKe, 6¢/) Grade 
Grant School, Le Sueur, Minn. 
LucitLtE BoEHNKE, Teacher 


The flowing lines of this charming 
lyric carry us from darkness through 
dawn to the climax—sunrise. 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS}. S's’ 
ind the 
_——_— Looks 
Here are five brand-new and §While th 
distinetly different Christmas are 
plays, just off the press. Climb 
And the 
TEN MINUTES Never 
TILL CHRISTMAS And the 
For 9 children and extras 35¢ Alway: 
THE PRINCESS WITH THE And ra 
HUNDRED DOLLS on 
For 7 boys and 8 girls 35e Fish w 
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TO BUILD UP EEN NIG 
3 Unless Ih 
‘. hair 
. The boy 
This set includes above four scenes to build | 
in brilliantly colorful. artistic posters. He cout 
construction paper panels, 12 x 36 in. 0 Vi 
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New Hanmpsuirt 


The hills of old New Hampshire 
Glisten in the golden sun, 
nd the Old Man of the Mountain 
Looks down on everyone. 
nd While the hikers with their wooden 
canes 
Climb the shabby mountainside, 
And the people in the cities 
Never from their loved work hide, 
And the men in the Concord quarries 
5c | Always on their brows have sweat, 
And the fishermen on New Hamp- 
shire’s lakes 
Fish with pole and net. 





x2 


- 

°% B. the things come and go forever, 
Rut New Hampshire's industries go 

on working together. 

Bbc Ropert THurston, 6¢/ Grade 
Chandler School, Manchester, N.H. 
\THERINE F. SuLLIVAN, Teacher 

35e 










This descriptive poem about New 


Hampshire may inspire others to 


mpose verse about their own state. 


35e 


Davip DaNtEL DANGEROUS DaRE 


David Daniel Dangerous Dare, 
though this name seems rare, 

Was a boy who never combed his 
hair. 





| by 
co. Fs mother would say as she sat in 
eet, a chair, 
David Daniel Dangerous Dare, 
‘hy don't you comb your hair?” 
fe went to a party; his friends were 
there. 
4 They laughed and made fun, but he 
didn't care, 
— or he didn’t want to comb his hair. 
S a 
ad lis father said hed get a bear 


icggo eat David Danicl Dangerous Dare 
\LLOWMUnless he'd get busy and comb his 


ACK hair. 
NTEMTie boy looked startled, this he 
build r 


couldn't bear, 
0 David Daniel Dangerous Dare 
duickly began to comb his hair. 





















panels Leota JoHNson, 7th Grade 


Public School, Pekin, Ill. 

uty Bryan, Tcacher 

This is good nonsense verse in 
meory form. The alliteration and 
he rhyme pattern should be noted. 


CHARACTER 


What is character? 
Ve all should know. 
its you and the way you grow. 


WoopLanp Boy 


The little boy of the woodland 
Is a blue-eyed, dark-skinned one, 
Who thinks of nothing but frolic and 
play, 
Who is kissed each day by the sun. 
His friends are the jay, the stream, 
the trees, 
They all are his brothers, his pride 
and joy. 
He loves each thing in the outdoor 
world. 
Oh, happy little woodland boy! 


He has no worry and has no toil, 
He eats of wild berries and drinks 
from the stream, 
He has no troublesome burdens to 
bear, 
His is the life of which dreamers 
dream. 


The wall of his house is the wood- 
land, 
His roof is the beautiful sky, 
His relatives are all the dumb crea- 
tures around, 
His protector is God on high. 


Long may he live in the woodland, 
Long may he happy be! 
May he never know the trials of 
life; 
May God keep him happy and free! 
seETTY SUE Dixon, 7+h Grade 
Ouachita Parish Grammar School, 
Monroe, La. 
EvLoise SLATER, Teacher 


Of course there couldn't be any 
such person as Betty Sue's “little boy 
of the woodland,” so beautifully de- 
scribed, who lives “the life of which 
dreamers dream.” An idea like this 
is sometimes called wishful thinking. 


Tue Lanp I Love 


I love the prairies, the sagebrush, and 


sand, 
The birds and the flowers in this dear 
land. ‘“ 


I love the air and the waters wide, 
The hills and vales and mountainside. 
I love the flag; its red, white, and 
blue. 
It stands for freedom for me and 
you. 
MARGUERITE MANNING, 8// Grade 
Public School, Natrona, Wyo. 
GeorciA Witcox, Teacher 


Marguerite has built up her poem 
to a fine climax. Though there is a 
change in theme in the last stanza, 





UNIQUE TEACHING AIDS 


PRE! 





TWO KINDS OF 
HOT RALSTON lames 













This helpful, interesting material was 
prepared under the supervision of ex- 
perienced nutritionists. First offered 
last year, it was received enthusi- 
astically by thousands of teachers. 


The teaching aids, pictured above, 
are: (1) full-color wheat kernel wall 
chart; (2) full-color 8-page pam- 
phlet, “A Study of Cereal Grains’’; 
(3) explanatory letter; (4) one-act 
play; (5) classroom projects. Post- 
card is included so that play and 
pamphlet can be ordered in quan- 
tities for students. 


USE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE KIT 





POPOL NTI rete Hae, 


Ral-don Purina Company 


E 


You appreciate, more than anyone 
else, what a great opportunity you 
have in helping to mold the future 
of American youth. You know, too, 
that you can give more of yourself 
to this vital assignment when you 
feel your best. May we suggest that 
you eat Ralston cereals regularly? 
Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 
2% times as much natural wheat 
germ as whole wheat itself. For this 
reason, it can honestly be said that 
hot Ralston protects from inside! The 
extra wheat germ also gives hot 
Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. 
Won’t you try it... soon? 








— a, 




















you are trustworthy, the title and the words “I Jove” give 73 sec laecalac lin 
The Ses a oe » neede RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
ihe best policy ot all, : the needed unity. | 16V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri | 
a business you Il have no downfall. | Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. | 
aracter depends on reverence THe Lirt.e Pine | | 
Lio God without hesitance, The little pine stood on the hill, ; Name 
4 4 . , ° 1 ewe 3 
by \nd loyalty to all w ho deserve it, It stood so very, very still, | Title or Position | 
rms ind promise to keep it. One might think it was a statue, | : | 
al. -~' Youre oc 7 — ] —- of, ns " ‘ . Schoo 
= ce character should be cheerful, — Until the wind came roaring through. | | | 
NY ind certainly not tearful. Then it tossed its branches high— ee | 
} \\ ou should not destroy property. Trying, it seems, to reach the sky; Sie oni 
NA 1] . . . . 7. - } > a0 © °C > = > City Lore aite 
B uways be looking tor opportunity. The wind oo and rhe sll, l Offer limited to residents of continental United States) | 
You should never need a lift That little tree upon the hill. LF 
il. * Sean hrif . a a 
rscho™” CN 1t Comes to thrift. Faye Sperry, &¢/ Grade ® int c 66 a 
i bh  o 2 . - “2 . . nm or Coupon on Page 
Reem OPE you like my lecture Placid Lake School, Greenough, 2 Use Above Coupe an 
nd mn how to have a good character. Mane Le R LSTON PURINA COMPANY . 
; - wor 4 . ; 
lete. DUANE Quance, 7th Grade Epna C. Bortz, Teac her a. A . 
pt. NN ohton Grade Sc ae c -— ; , 2 
aise Son Grade School, Dighton, Kan. Faye’s nature poem is both a lyric | My CHECKERBOARD SQUARE * 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now! 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders 


in the school field. That's why THE 


INSTRUCTOR has established 


this service to offer teachers magazines for all their needs on the best 


possible price and service basis. 


through this one easy 


lf one 


Pr ' nd mr Miher 

ub | ‘ J VV 
} ‘+ 
vie iva ye'f . 





Publ'rs 
Price 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3 
Same—-2 years (20 Nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR ¢ 
» Children’s Activities 6 00 
with Grade Teacher 6 00 
with Junior Arts G Activities ¢ 
AMERICAN GIRL 200 
Same—2 years 3 
AMERICAN HOME | 
Same—2 years 2 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years (Renewals only) 
No l-year subs. accepted except 
for Libraries, Institutions, Foreign 
or Government orders : 
Military Service Rate 2.00 
ATHLETIC “JOURNAL (10 nos.) | 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Same—2 years 
Special Military Service Rate—1 yr 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 
No l-year subs. except to Schools 
and Libraries 
Same—3 years 


BOYS’ LIFE (No new subs. 1-year 
renewals only to Schools and 
Libraries) 


Same—2 years (‘Renewals only) 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
Same—2 years 
CHILD LIFE 
Same—-2 years 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES 
Same—2 years 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 
Same—2 years 2 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 
Same—2 years 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 
Same—2 years ; 
One year subscriptions and new 
subscriptions not accepted except 
to Schools, Libraries, Institutions, 
and Members of Armed Services. 
CORONET 300 
Same—2 years 0 
Same—3 years } 


(10 nos.) ) 


Military Rate (1 year) 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos 


COSMOPOLITAN (Renewals only) 
Same—2 years (Renewals only) 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. limit- 
ed to R.F.0. addresses and towns 
not exceeding 2,500 pdpulation, 
unless for Schools and Libraries) 

5 years 1.00 
CURRENT HISTORY 3 
Same—2 years 
Same—3 or more subs. 
dress, each 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW (8 
nos.) 2 


to one ad- 


JOURNAL 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
10 nos.) . 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 4 
ESQUIRE 
Same—2 years g 
Military Service Rate (Renewal) 


ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years 

FIELD AND STREAM 
One year subs. not accepted ex 
cept te schools, libraries and mem- 
bers of armed forccs 


Same—2 years 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 3 
FORTUNE, Magazine of Management | 
ame years 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Renewals only 3 
Same—2 years ‘Renewals only) 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR é 
th American Childhood ¢ 
with Junior Arts G Activities ¢ 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 4 
Same—2 years 
HEALTH 
Same—2 years 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 
American Childhood 
Grade Teacher é 
th Junior Arts G Activities € 
JACK AND JILL (No new subscrip- 


tions Renewals only accepted) 
(To U. S. G Poss.) 

Same—2 years 

2 or more |-year subs. ordered at 


> 


one time by same customer, each < 
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source. 


Credit extended. 


magazine s desired e “Publisher 


e n first mn: if more than on 





Club 
Price 
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1.50 
4.75 
9.00 
2.50 
None 


None 


None 
None 
None 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 

2.50 
None 
None 
None 

>? 


4.4 


4.00 
2.00 


+ ther add the othe r magaz nes 


++ 


the United States. 


You will find it wise to place orders 


which you 


err b price Prices apply only in 
Prices for Canada and for- 


eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





Pubi'rs 
Price 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES 
nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
American Childhood 
with Grade Teacher 
LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL (No 1- 
year subs. new or renewal except 
for Schools, Libraries or Military 
Addresses.) 


Same—2 years. Renewals only 
Military Service Rate 

LIFE (1-year subs. accepted only for 
Schools, Libraries, Institutions, and 
Members of Armed Services) 
Same—2 years 


(10 


To Clergymen G Educators—2 years zc 


only 
To Members of Armed Forces 
1 year 

LOOK (26 nos.) One-year subs. 
only to Schools, Libraries, Institu- 
tions G Armed Services 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 
Military Service Rate (26 nos.) 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
Same—2 years 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
To Libraries and Schools 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 


To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) - 
NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News Sig- | 


nificance 
Same—2 years 
Special Rate to Clergy, Educators, 
Men and Women of U.S. Armed 
G Auxiliary Forces 
Battle Baby, Overseas 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
Same—2 years 
Special Rate to Schools, G Lib.a- 


ries 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
ame—2 years 
THE PATHFINDER 
Same—3 years 
PLAYS (10 nos.) 
Same—2 years ‘20 nos.) 
POPULAR MECHANICS 


Same—-2 years 
POPULAR — MONTHLY 
Same—2 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (11 
nos.) 
Same—2 years (22 nos.) 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) 
READER’S DIGEST 
Same—2 years or two |-yr 
Same—Add'! yrs. or add'l 
subs.* 
Ordered by same person. 
Military Service Rate—1! 
REDBOOK 
Same—2 years 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S 
G Poss., Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Pan America) 
One-year subs. not accepted except 
for Schools, Libraries, Institutions 
and to members of Armed Services. 
Same—2 years. Renewals only. 


(7 nos.) 


subs.* 
l-yr 
Each 


year 


wa) 


Military Service Rate—1! year 
SCHOLASTIC (Combined or Teach- 

er's Ed.) (32 nos.) 

Same—2 years (64 nos.) 3 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
STORY PARADE 
Same—2 years 
TEACHERS’ DIGEST 
Same—2 years 
TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine 
subs.) 
Same—2 years 
Renewals—| 
Same— 2 years 
To Educators, Clergymen, Members 


(10 Nos.) 


year 


of Armed Forces in U.S.—1 
Pony Edition, overseas 
TRAVEL 
Same—2 years 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys G Gris) 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1 
year 
Same—2 years. Renewals only 
No l-year subs. or new subs. ac- 
cepted except for Libraries, Insti- 
tutions, Foreign or Government 
orders and Military Services. 
Military Service Rate—1! year 

YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) 
Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address 

each 

Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 
dress each 
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(For Boys and Girls) 2 


(New 


year 3 
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RENTS LIKE ‘OUNGSTERS LOVE I 


ly used in the 
at teaching aid. 
homes for the 
a e-old question, 
9** Stories, games. 
cutouts. songs. poems, 
things to ¢e- 





o make, 


One Yeer, 
Two Years, 














of the highest quality. 
sports, outdoor activities 


wonders of science 


are to have them read. 
publication of stories 


12 Issues $2.00; 





THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS publishes thrilling fictior 
Its | 

and boyhood hobbies. 
also articles on current events and the new and amaz 
and invention. 





) 
departments are devoted t 


teachers and libraries $1.59 





There are 
ing 
In these days of lurid 
literature and comic shockers The Open Road offers a sane 
well-balanced reading program, 
page, one that boys are as eager to read as their parents 
A novel feature is the frequent 
submitted by high school students 
and paid for at regular rates. 


24 Issues $3.00; 36 Issues $4.00 
Special rate to schools, 


and yet packs a punch-a. 











AMERICAN é 
CHIL DHOODF 


AMERICAN 


—most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades: 


CHILDHOOD 


—it’s new, all through—in policy and format to meet 
the needs of today’s teaching. 


EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you: New 
Projects in Number, Reading, Social Science, Creative Art, new 
Activities, Picture Study; Posters in Health, Safety, Citizenship; 
new Songs, Stories and Poetry; and miscellaneous articles, notes 
and pictures to complete the essential magazine for the teacher 
of first to.third Primary grades. 

Subscription Price $3.00 (10 numbers) 
American Childhood with The Instructor - ». $5.50 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Your Favorite Professicnal 


Magazine for Daily Use 
Go back through the pages in this issue and 
the wealth of material that is made 
month through THE 
to help 
It is a 
valuable assistant at a very reasonable price 


review 
available to you each 


INSTRUCTOR. 


you with your daily schoolroom work. 


It is prepared only 
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Send me also the magazines listed below. 


Name... - 





St. or R.D._..- 





Post Office — 


Mail | this coupon today co 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N.Y 


to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 
issue for [] 1 Year at $3.00. 


“ es 
[j 2 years at $5.00. 





This order totals $ 


Check or money order en- 

closed. 

[] Check postdated Nov. 5, 
1945, or 30 days from date 
of order, enclosed. 

7 Bill me. 1 will pay Nov. 5, 
1945, or 30 days from date 

of order. 
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yarious sources. 
has appeared verse by some eigh 
tS. 


and Christina Rossetti; 
present - -day writers of 


HOW TO USE 
OF SELECTED VERSE” 


~ THE November issue last year 
Tue INstRucToR began publish- 
ing cach month selected verse from 
In these ten issues 


ty 


The group includes such fa- 
miliar children’s poets as Stevenson 
many of the 
children’s 


“OUR TREASURY 


verse (among them Eleanor Farjeon, 








—§ Flizabeth Coatsworth, Rachel Field, 
and Annette Wynne); the great 
°° New England poets, Tennyson, the 
- Brownings, Shakespeare, and others 
(Hof the classic tradition; and more 
" B recent poets like Edna St. Vincent 
-«. Millay, Robert Frost, and Amy 
nts B lowell, who are not usually consid- 
oe Bh cred children’s pocts, but some of 
whose verse has definite child appeal. 
have also quoted several selec- 

.. tions from the Bible. 
= We wish we knew how you, our 
readers, feel about this verse page, 
how you are using it, and whether 
our pupils enjoy it. Do you find it 
epful for choric speaking? For 
p vour assemblies and programs? Do 
- our pupils read more verse, write 
more and better verse, as a result of 
ew Bhaving this page? Do you use it 
>: When you are reading and discussing 
~~ Children’s Corner verse with 


ur pupils? 


And how do you file these poems? 


30 Bi Surely not by months, 


seasonal. It 


rp tr 
re not 


of uniform A 
with alphabetical 


could contain them all, 


mounts 
box, 


size. 
ind 
and any 
ired poem could be quickly locat 
4 B Just an idea, 


an 


ot course, 


prefer not to cut up your mag 


nd various ways to use the s¢ 


for the poems published this mont 
“Autumn Fires.” 





“Palos, 
ted 


Spain, 1492.” 
toward Columbus Day. 







an 





since sO many 
has seemed to 
that the best way to preserve them 
ould be to paste them on individual 
filing 


cX, 


de- 


ed. 


azine. 
To show some of the many values 


h. 


these words are other possibilities. 


and you may 
lected 
verse page, we offer these suggestions 


A popular quat- 
min which younger pupils will enjoy 


copying and illustrating with two 
contrasting pictures. Since the lines 
‘re short, and the words familiar, 
the verse would make an excellent 
eading chart Memorization and 
creating a simple original tune for 


Obviously 


The 


poem gives us two vivid word pic- 
tures of the Before and After type. 
Lapse of time is indicated by a row 
of dots. Use the poem for study or 
in a Columbus Day program. 

“A Vagabond Song,” “Robin Red- 
breast,” and are three na- 
ture verses expressing the colors and 
thrills of October. You might add 
part or all of Helen Hunt Jackson's 


“Autumn” 


verse about October's bright blue 
weather to the group. Carman’s 


seems best fitted 
or speaking. It 
will appeal especially to older groups. 
In a rural school older pupils might 


“Vagabond Song” 


to unison reading 


read the stanzas of “Robin Red- 
breast’ and younger pupils the four- 
line chorus. In a primary group, 


the teacher should read the stanzas. 


“Autumn” may be used for line-by- 
line choric speaking. Six pupils may 
give the first six lines, while the 


whole group joins in the final two. 
“Jonathan Bing.” Beatrice Brown's 
humorous character is loved by all 
who know him. We are glad to in- 
troduce Jonathan to any who are as 
yet unfamiliar with his charm. Read 
more about him to the children, if 
you have access to the book, Jonathan 
Bing and Other Verses, and display 
Pelagie Doane’s delightful 
tions of the spare old man. 
“The Windmill” 
in Longfellow’s happiest vein. 
recalls the customs of 


illustra- 


is a harvest poem 
It 
an older day. 
For reading, rather than memorizing. 
Six pupils might prepare a 
apiece for reading aloud. 
“Fire Maker's Desire.” 
is a part of the Camp Fire 
ual. It is an example of free verse, 
and suitable for either line-by- 
line or unison speaking. Bring out 
the metaphorical use of fire, symbol- 


stanza 


This chant 


Girls’ rit- 


1S 


izing love of humanity and of God. 

“High Flight.’ There are not 
many sonnets suitable for the cle- 
mentary years. The fourteen-line son- 
net form, with its rigid rhyming 
pattern, is better studied at high- 


school level. However, the theme of 
“High Flight” and the fact that the 
author was a teen-age lad and a sol- 
dier, seem to make this particular 

an exception. We believe that 
all upper-grade pupils will be thrilled 
by Magce's poetic 
of an airman’s thoughts. 


sonnct 


John expression 
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Creative Activities 
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A. 


Phonics, History, Plans 


Primary Work, Posters 


FLANAGAN COMPANY 
320 W. OHIO ST.... CHICAGO, 10, ILL. 


Workbooks For All Uses 
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UNITED | + 


AIR LINES 
OFFERS 
FREE AVIATION 
MATERIALS 
for 
PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE, 
HIGH SCHOOL 
AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
LEVELS 


AIR LINES 





UNITED AIR LINES, School & College Service, Dept. M, 
Continental Illinois Bank Bldg. 

231 So. LaSalle St., 
Please send samples of aviation materials for my grade level together with 
a complete listing of all materials. 

I teach in (check) primary 


junior high 


STREET ADDRESS 





Leaflets and booklets on: air- 
planes after the war, airplane 
parts, airline occupations, 
global concepts, the Age of 


Flight, meteorology, etc. 


Maps, color prints, postcards, 


timetables, etc. 


Materials for teachers of Art, 


Home Economics, Business 


and Commerce. 


* k kK * 


Mail convenient coupon below 
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UNITED 


for samples. 





Chicago 4, Illinois 


grades intermediate 


high school (state subject) 


ZONE STATE 
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Art Teaching in Elementary Grades is easy 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fiith Ave. 





CREATIVE ART 
For Graded Schools 


By Louise D. Tessin 


Just follow the practical, sure method outlined this Milton 
Bradley series of eight Creative Art books and corresponding 
Teacher’s Manuals, each carefully graded to your pupil’s abilities. 


SIMPLE, DETAILED and EASY TO FOLLOW— 


these books enable any grade schoo] teacher to encourage the cre- 
ative expression so important in modern education, You will find 
both inspiration and methods for projects in crayon, paint and 
cut paper . including figure and animal drawing, de sign and let- 
tering, construction, and reproductions and studies of famous mus- 
terpieces, and special holiday projects. 

Teachers who have classroom-tested this series report amazing re- 
sults ... achieve with no special skill, education or equipment 
You can do the same. 

Write for descriptive colored folde 


CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Now! ART APPRECIATIO 


Geared to the Experience and Grade Level of Your Children i; 


100 Subjects of high frequency on new 


State and City Approved Lists 


ART APPRECIATION can be one of child- 
hood’s richest experiences. 


ANY ACCEPTABLE ART COURSE in the 
elementary school must be composed of Cre- 
ative Art and Art Appreciation. Many 
schools are doing some work in Creative Art 
and almost nothing in Art Appreciation be- 
cause they lack an adequate supply of good 
full-color reproductions as a basis for study. 


“GREAT PICTURES EVERYONE SHOULD 
KNOW” meet this problem by bringing to 
each classroom, grades one to eight, an indi- 
vidual cloth-bound Portfolio containing a 
carefully selected group of fine full-color 
reproductions. 


NOW EACH TEACHER may have, right on 
her desk for daily use, a group of the basic 
reproductions especially chosen for their val- 
ue in serving the teaching process and en- 
riching the children’s art experience. 


EACH FULL-COLOR PRINT is handsomely 
mounted and enclosed in a protective manila 
folder, within which you will find basie study 


data about the painting and the artist, accom- 
panied by suggestions for presentation to the 
children. 


YES! INDIVIDUAL PORTFOLIOS may be 
ordered for any grade or grades without buy- 
ing the complete set. 


HOWEVER, if these groupings (arranged 
by recognized school art leaders) do not cover 
the subjects you wish, you may have a Port- 
folio made up of any 12 subjects from the en- 
tire list of one hundred. 


TEACHERS OF MORE THAN ONE GRADE 
may select a few subjects to serve in each of 
their grades. Or better yet, if you teach all 
grades, select subjects for two Portfolios, 
one for your upper and one for your lower 
grades. 


SHOW THIS NEW ART APPRECIATION 
COURSE to your superintendent, supervisor, 
or principal. It is being used in some 40,000 
schools throughout the country. It should 
be in your school. 


See The Complete List of “GREAT PICTURES” on the Following Page 
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Here 1s a list of the 100 chosen subjects by Portfolio ( Grades) 


PORTFOLIO 1 


PORTFOLIO 3 


PORTFOLIO 5S 


PORTFOLIO 7 





: No. No. No. No. 
’ Angels’ Heads —Reynolds 92 The Blessing—Chardin 85 The Angeles—Millet - 52 Avenue at Middicharnis—Hobbema 56 
.y° Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 14 Children of Charles 1—Van Dyck 57 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 87 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 50 
/ Childhoo’—Perrault s 89 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 83 By the River—Lerolle 6 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 26 
Children of the Sca—lIsraels 78 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 75 Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 3 George Washington—Stuart 2 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 4 Holy Night—Correggio 42 Fog Warning—Homer 4) A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer q7 
Feeding Her Birds—Millet 34 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 17 Harp of the Winds—Martin 45 Icebound— Metcalf 0 
Girl with Cat—Hoecker 109 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 23 itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 93 The Jester—Hals 55 
aterior of a Cottage—lIsraels 31 The Money Counter-——Murillo . 33 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 39 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 48 
feturn to the Farm—Troyon 38 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 8&8 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 85 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 84 
N The Sackville Children—Hoppner 21 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 94 The Pictograph—Alexander 69 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 79 
h shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 98 The Song of the Lark—Breton 7 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 91 Madonna and Child—Lippi 71 
The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 46 The Spinner—Maes 66 The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 12 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 5 
¢ Sir Galahad—Watts 13 Washington Crossing the Delaware-—Leutz 24 
ite PORTFOLIO 2 
\() No. PORTFOLIO 4 PORTFOLIO 6 PORTFOLIO 8 
he Age of Innocence—Reynolds 1 No. The Bevbeed of Releiah<tdil ~. ‘ 
The Belate i nt 74 — v 39 e Boyhood o aleig mais J 
a Ma on. te a 2 agg eg Se 5 Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo 59 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 44 
A Distinquished Memb f the H a : Lily, Lily, R 5 t 96 The Cook—Chardin 19 Children of the Shell—Murillo 53 
* guisne emeer OF Ine Humane arnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—-sargen Fairy Tales—Shannon 90 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 54 
_ society —Landseer 95 The Gleaners—Millet 40 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 27 Erasmus—Holbcin 73 
‘he Escaped Cow—Dupre 76 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 62 Lavinia—Titian 65 The Fighting “Temeraire’’—Turner $9 
he Helping Hand—Renouf 16 Madame LeBrun and Daughter—LeBrun 47 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 61 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 36 
4 Holiday—Potthast . 97 The Rail Splitter—Ferris ; 37 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 70 The Lookout—"All’s Well’’—Homer 10 
“adonna of the Chair—Raphael 18 Sistine Madonna (Detail) —Raphael 25 a Me le = ee of oo Del Sarto = 
The Stare oT s ortheaster—Homer ona Lisa—Da Vinci 4 
The —— me Hooch ; —— Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer = Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 43 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 51 
Th Wat —— oo pring—Mauve 5 U.S. Frigate Constitution, “Old Road through the Trees—Corot 28 
ste Water Mill—Hobbema 77 Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 9 lronsides’’—Johnson s Spring—Corot 64 
he Windmill—Ruysdael 1 The Valley Farm—Constable 58 Whistling Boy—Duveneck 72 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 80 


F, A. Owen Publishing Company 


Oct. 45 


Single Portfolios 


Portfolios containing the subjects listed above and grouped by 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send 
1 Portfolio 


me: 
No. 


1) Selected Portfolio of 12 pictures, containing the foilowing subjects 


number may be purchased singly. Each vroup is packed in an at- 


tractive cloth-bound Portfolio as shown above and on opposite page. 


Selected Single Portfolios 


Portfolios containing Art subjects of your own selection may be 
made up from the complete list of 100 subjects shown above. Any 
12 pictures listed in the complete course may be selected and 
ordered in a single Portfolio. 
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iow 
(List subjects by number here 
0 The entire course of eight Portfolios, containing 100 subjects as listed above. 
Enclosed is [ Cash in the amount of $ 
[1] School Order by Superintendent or Principal. 
Name 


Complete Course - 8 Portfolios 


The entire group of 100 subjects packed in eight beautiful cloth 
bound Portfolios, arranged and numbered as shown, may be pur- 
chased at a considerable saving for use by all grades of a school. 


Street or R.D. 


Postoffice & Zone State 


I I iil 
A es a ee 
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FOR CLASSROOM USE—Have your Students color this lesson on Food- 
Values of Oatmeal and post it in your classroom 








The “Inside Story” of a 
Kernel of Oats! 


his is a kernel of oats, with hulls, as 
it appears under the microscope. One 
surface of the kernel has been cut away 
to show how it looks inside. 


1. These are the hulls, which are 
wrapped around the kernel when it 
comes from the field. These, like the 
shells of peanuts, are not used for 
human food. (Color these hulls pal 
yellow.) 


2. The three-layered coating of the 
kernel itself is called the bran. The 
bran is all retained in Quaker or 
Mother's Oats. It gives you protein, 
minerals and vitamins. (Color thes 
bran coatings light brown.) 


3. The center section of the oat kernel 
is known as the endosperm or the 
carbohydrate (starch) cells. From 
here you get much of the energy- 
producing nutrients. ( Do not color this 
section. ) 


4. This is the germ or embryo—the 
vital section from which the grain 
zrows. From this life-giving por- 
tion of the oat kernel you get addi- 
tional vitamins, minerals, and pro- 
tein. (Color this section yellow.) 


In Quaker and Mother's Oats you get 
all of the nutrients contained in all the 
parts of the oat kernel. That is why 
whole-grain oatmeal is best of all ce- 
reals for good growth and vital energy. 
Oatmeal leads all whole-grain cereals 
in four great basic Health and Vitality 
Elements—Protein, Vitamin By, Food- 
Energy, and Iron. Make sure you have 
a breakfast of hot, delicious Quaker 


Oats every day! 
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Lots of Protein 
to Build Strong Muscles 


No other cereal, tests reveal, 

Has as much Protein as Oatmeal. 
Protein, you know, builds muscles—so 
Without it we just couldn't grow! 


; } } 
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Vitamin B, 
Helps Keep You Alert 


lo help make good recitations 
Get Vitamin By in your rations. 
Oatmeal has more of it for you 
Than other natural cereals do. 
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vaker Oats 


“IN EVERYTHING THERE’S ALWAYS ONE THAT’S BEST”’ 









Oatmeal’s Iron 
for Rich, Red Blood 


Our blood needs iron in every way 

To make us strong for work or play 
And Mother Nature took good care 
To give Oatmeal a real good share. 


} 


( Color this healthy girl's cheeks and lips pink; he q 
eves blues hei hati the color of yours. . 


oats! 
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Food-Energy 
Helps Keep You Lively 


When we run and play to score 
We burn up energy galore 

No other grain, it's plain to see, 
Can match Oatmeal’s Food-Energy. 


, — , , 
Color the baseball bat yellow; the sweate? red. 
Make the boy's hair black. 


Oh yes, for growth and energy, 
Oatmeal is the food for me— 
And creamy, nut-like hot oatmeal 


Has what / call taste appeal! 






Queker and Mother's 
Oats are the Same 
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DOUBLE TENTH 





Double Tenth (the tenth day of the 
tenth month) is China's Independence Day. 
She became a republic on October 10, 
1911, under Sun Yat-sen's leadership. 

His Three People's Principles—National- 
ism, Democracy, Livelihood—are guide- 
posts for the Chinese Republic today. 

On several pages this month we give 
special honor to China, our great ally. 
Some fascinating free and low-cost ma- 
terial on China is distributed by United 
China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
Ask for list, "Material on China—dAvail- 
able for School Use." 


CERTAINLY THEY CAN READ 





We are constantly told that the success 
of any reading program depends on the 
solving of the difficulties of individ- 
uals by the classroom teacher. But how 
can this best be done? 

Topeka, Kansas, is attacking the prob- 
lem by dividing the basic reading course 
from grades one to six into seventeen 
levels. Each pupil, while remaining with 
his grade, progresses from one reading 
level to another at his own rate. Unusu- 
al success is reported as the result of 
the plan, and Topeka expects to carry it 
on into the junior high school for all 
who have not finished the reading levels 
of the elementary school. 


CHILDREN LOVE A PICTURE DICTIONARY 





Few books will give pupils, from second 
grade on, more pleasure and enlightenment 
than a picture dictionary. You may wish 
to add one to your room library. We can 
recommend: 

The Golden Dictionary (Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20; 
$1.50). 1030 words. 

The Picture Dictionary for Children 
(Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10; $2.00). 480 pages, with 
several words on each page. 








MILITARY TEACHING TECHNIQUES 





We should all like to know more about 
the: much-talked-of military teaching 
techniques, and their implications for 
our own work. So it is good news that 
the American Council on Education will 
soon undertake a study of them. The ob- 
ject of the two-year study is to analyze 
military training programs, so as to find 








NEWS A 


out not only the improved materials and 

methods used, but how the teachers were 

prepared. Exhibits and a series of re- 

ports will make the results available to 
all educators, 


BALANCE YOUR SOCIAL-STUDIES CURRICULUM 





Check your social-studies curriculum to 
determine whether these areas are repre- 
sented: (1) community living, (2) social 
processes common to man (as transporta- 
tion), (3) foreign cultures, (4) histor- 
ical background. Inclusion of all four 
major fields results in a well-balanced 
course. A minor field consists of cur- 
rent events and passing interests. 


HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 





The Association for Childhood Education 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.) has come forward again with some 
excellent practical material for primary 
teachers. Here is the list. Three book- 
lets: "This Is Arithmetic," "The Arts and 
Children's Living," each $.35; and "This 
Is Science," $.50. Portfolio of tweive 
leaflets, "Materials for Work and Play," 
$.50. We heartily recommend them all. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 








One of the "Specialized agencies" pro- 
vided for in the United Nations Charter 
is a group to be called the Educational 
and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations. Delegates from many countries 
will meet in London, on November first, 
to draft its constitution. Leading edu- 
cators regard this as the most important 
event in the history of education, 
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LEARNING HOW TO READ MAPS 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher of English, Public Schools, San Bernardino, California 


ECAUSE recent events have 

wrought such changes in the 
world’s political picture and be- 
cause all types of visual aids are 
being utilized in teaching to. a 
greater degree than in the past, 
it has become vitally important 
for teachers to see that their pu- 
pils understand how to read or 
interpret maps of all kinds. Map 
reading is a special skill which 
must be taught consciously. We 
‘cannot assume that pupils will 
somehow learn it without being 
taught, but we can be sure that 
when they have been taught they 
will find maps a treasure chest of 
fascinating “stories.” 

A few well-planned lessons in 
map reading will greatly improve 
children’s ability to understand 
maps. Various methods may be 
employed to give practice in the 
mechanics of map reading and to 
develop the special skills for read- 
ing different types of maps. 


First of all, pupils should be- 
come familiar with the kinds of 
maps, and the purpose of each. 
Then the teacher should explain 
about different projections used 
in world maps—Mercator’s, with 
the meridians and parallels cross- 
ing at right angles; the azimuthal 
equidistant, drawn on great cir- 
cles from a chosen fixed center; 
and the orthographic, represent- 
ing half a globe centered on any 
point. This is essential since we 
now think in terms of world 
travel by air as well as by sea and 
land. 

Next the children should learn 
the following facts about what 
can be discovered from a map. 
Whenever possible, they ought to 
discover. the facts for themselves. 

1. The title tells not only the 
type of map but what the map 
is intended to show. 


2. The legend accompanying 
the map gives special information 
which is needed in interpreting 
it. From the legend we discover 
what is meant by certain lines, 
colors or shadings, figures, and 
symbols. 

3. The scale shows how many 
miles are represented by each inch 
or fraction of an inch. 

4. Though directions are some- 
times marked, all maps based on 
Mercator’s projection have north 
at the top, south at the bottom, 
east to the right, and west to the 
left. 

§. The lines running north and 
south indicate degrees of longi- 
tude, measured east and west of 
the prime meridian of Greenwich, 
and the lines running east and 
west are parallels of latitude, 
showing degrees north or south 
of the equator. 


6. Time belts indicate differ. 
ences of time in various parts of 
the world, in relation to Green- 
wich time. At the date line in 
the Pacific Ocean, approximate- 
ly 180° west and east of Green- 
wich, westbound ships set the 
date forward one day, eastbound 
ships set the date back one day. 

7. Principal cities are marked 
by special type, usually larger and 
blacker than the rest; stars show 
capital cities; certain kinds of 
lines indicate railroads, steamship 
routes, and so on; a variety of 
symbols call attention to other 
details. 

8. On some maps places are lo- 
cated by means of letters and 
figures on the margin, which are 
connected with a keyed list. 

If we neglect the use of maps 
in our classrooms, we shall be de- 
nying our pupils the thrill that 
comes from the broadened con- 
cepts maps make possible. 











Visual-Education Materials 1—Maps and Globes 


HERF are many types of maps, such as: po- 
T litical maps (showing boundaries, cities, 
and so on); physical maps (showing elevation 
and other physical features); historical maps; 
distribution maps (showing distribution of popu- 
lation, rainfall, products, and the like); weather 
maps; maps showing air routes, railroad routes, 
and highways. 

For a basic wall map, to be used by middle 
and upper grades, a physical-political map (that 
is, a physical map on which political facts are 
superimposed) is considered to be best. No 
teacher, however, should be satisfied with a 
single map. Maps of many sizes and types are 
needed. We suggest here some good sources for 
securing such maps. (Each address is given but 
once.) When all needed information is not 
supplied, send for free catalogue or circular. In 
writing for free materials, state that they are 
for educational use. 

SPECIAL TYPES OF MAPS 
Wall Maps.—The following map publishers sell 
large wall maps: 

Denoyer-Geppert 
Ave., Chicago 40. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3335 Elston Ave., 
Chicago 18. 

Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 5. (Also New York 11, San Francisco 5, 
Nashville 4). 

Many school-supply companies sell wall maps 
as well as other types. 

State Maps.—Rand McNally sells wall and desk 
maps of all states, showing county boundaries 
Nystrom sells wall and desk maps 


Co., 5235 Ravenswood 


and names. 
in colors. 
listorical Maps.—Sold by Denoyer-Geppert, 
Nystrom, Rand McNally, and many of the 
school-supply companies. 


Atlases—Atlases may be purchased at ten-cent 
stores and department stores, and from mail- 
order houses. 

Rail and Highway Maps.—May be obtained free 
from railroads (in timetables), bus stations, and 
filling stations. 

Globes.—The globe is the only perfectly accu- 
rate map. All others are more or less distorted. 
Its disadvantages are its unwieldiness, and the 
fact that it shows geographical features on such 
a small scale. Globes may be purchased from 
map publishers, school-supply firms, mail-order 
houses, and department stores. A globe 16” in 
diameter or larger is recommended. 

A globe parcel with detailed directions for 
making a two-foot globe is sold by Industrial 
Arts Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st St., 
New York, for $2.50 (shipping $.30 addition- 
al). Globe can be made by older pupils or the 
teacher. Parcel contains all important materials. 


SOURCES FOR OTHER MAPS 


Air-Age Education Research, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (1) World Air Routes. Large 
paper wall map, $1.00; small desk maps, 25 
for $.40. (2) U.S. Air Transport System 
Map, in color, illustrated, size 23” x 31”. 
$.10. (3) Air World Map. Free. 

Armour Meat Packing Co., Public Relations 
Division, Chicago 9. Food source map, 2 
picture map in color. One to a teacher; 
small black-and-white copies for pupils. Free. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, Mass. (also 
New York 1, and Chicago 5). (1) Histori- 
cal and geographical outline maps up to size 
12” x 18”. (2) Set of picture maps of 
South America, $.50. 

British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (1) Large wall map 
of Great Britain showing natural and indus- 


trial resources. (2) Colored map of the 
British Commonwealth including colonies. 
Both free. 

Canadian National Railways, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago. Map of Canada and the U.S. In- 
cludes national parks of both countries. Free. 

Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Attractive colored picture maps of different 
regions. $.25 and $.50. 

C. S. Hammond & Co., Educational Depart- 
ment, 88 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 
Handy Star Finder, size 9” x 11%”. A re- 
volving map of the sky in colors, text on 
back, $1.00. Smaller “Navy Edition,” $.25. 

Hayes School Publishing Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Book of Outline Maps for History and Geog- 


raphy. 12 pages of New World desk maps, 
size 7” x 10”, printed in hectograph ink. 


$.50 postpaid. 

McKinley Publishing Co., 809 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia 30. A variety of inexpensive 
outline desk maps in four sizes; also large 
wall outline maps. 

National Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C. Many excellent large maps on paper or 
linen. $.50 and $1.00 each postpaid. 

Pan American Airways System, Educational 
Director, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Map of present and proposed Pan American 
airways. Free. 

United Air Lines, School and College Service, 
23 East Monroe St., Chicago 3. Airline maps 
of the U.S. Free. 

U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Weather Bureau, 
Washington 25, D.C. Daily weather map, 
size 19” x 24”. $.30 a month. 

U.S. Dept. of Interior, Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Inexpensive U.S. and state 
maps. A list of U.S. maps, and an index 
circular for each state, sent free on request. 
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MOTHER GOOSE’S CHILDREN 


A UNIT FOR FIRST GRADE 


HERE were excited exclama- 
T tions one fall morning when 
our first-graders arrived and saw 
large cutouts of Mother Goose 
characters on the walls above the 
blackboards. “I know who they 
are,’ one little girl announced. 
She began pointing to various 
figures and saying, “There's Lit- 
tle Boy Blue; there's Miss Muffet; 
there’s Jack Be Nimble.” 


children joined in, and the nam- 


Other 


ing continued. 

“Suppose we sit down,” I sug- 
gested. “I have a big book that 
tells all about them. I can read 
it to you and we can look at the 


pictures together.” 
GETTING STARTED 
Rhymes.—When all 


fortable, we began turning the 


were com- 
pages and reciting together the 
The pic- 


versions 


most familiar verses. 


tures were new which 
the children had not seen before, 
and they were much interested. I 


used The Picture Book of Mother 
Goose, by Berta and Elmer Hader 


(Coward-McCann). We spent 
several happy days on this book. 
Picture Study.—At this time we 


began a rather detailed study of 
pictures. The following are typi- 
cal of the questions asked. 
Whom do you see? 

2. What are they wearing? 

3. What are they doing? 

4. Do they live in the country 
or in the city? 

§. Is it winter or summer? How 
can you tell? 

Music.—One day I played a few 
well-known Mother Goose songs 
on the piano, and asked whether 
anyone knew what I was playing. 
The children wanted to sing the 
ones they knew, and they learned 
to sing some others, besides. 
Dramatization.—Our next step 
was introduced by a question: 
“Do you want toact out Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock? Miss Muffet?” 
There was an eager response, so 
we acted the rhymes as we sang. 
Later on, we played these songs 


on phonograph records. 

THE UNIT, STEP BY STEP 
On a black- 
board, below the large cutout 


Beginning reading. 





pictures I printed the rhyme for 
In each 
instance I printed by itself an 


each particular picture. 


important word in the verse, and 
thus we began our reading and 
word recognition. 

Drawing.—Each rhyme printed 
on the blackboard I now print- 


IDA BIRDSALL 
Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Started early in the school year, this unit con- 
tinued until Christmas. Upper primary grades can 
develop similar plans with a more advanced theme. 


ed on the bottom half of a sheet 
of paper, one for each pupil. In 
the upper half the child drew a 
picture for his verse. 

Handwork.—Each child made a 
folder in which to keep his il- 
lustrated sheets. 
his first reading book, which he 





This gave him 


learned to read by line memory. 
But nearly all the pupils learned 
to pick out, now and then, a 
prominent word. 

Manuscript writing.—The pupils 
wished to 
names in order to put them on 


learn to write their 
the covers of their booklets, and 
so we started lessons in manu- 
script writing. 
Physical training.—On the play- 
ground we played nursery-rhyme 
games such as Farmer in the Dell, 
Little Sally Waters, Ring a Ring, 
Muffin Man, and Go Round the 
Village. 
Incidental reading. 
1. After playing Farmer in the 
Dell, one littfe boy wanted to tell 
about a farm which he had often 
visited, 
2. We erased one of the Mother 
Goose poems from the blackboard 
and substituted a story composed 
by the class. With it were placed 
cutout illustrations, as well as se- 
lected words, such as boy, cow, 
and farm, isolated 
Here is the story. 


which were 


down below. 





Making a Shoe House was an important activity. 


This is Walter. 

Walter is a boy. 

Walter went to a farm. 

He saw a cow. 

A man milked the cow. 

He was the farmer. 
This story the children learned to 
read sequentially and also by line, 
And 
they began to pick out content 


pointed to in any order. 


words in various lines. 

Handwork.—We started a 
booklet made as before, but more 
advanced 
work, more original thinking and 





new 


less 





rote or memory 


searching. This time the lower 
half of the sheet contained an in- 
cidental story to be illustrated in 
the upper half. 

Incidental reading. 

1. Since the farmer was next in 
importance to Walter, we com- 
posed the same type of story 
about him, but included addi- 
tional items of interest. 

2. The rhymes “This Little Pig,” 
“Little Bopeep,” and “Little Boy 
Blue” 
Handwork.—We placed the sand 
table in front of the farmer’s 
place on the _ blackboard, 
4 miniature farm, with a 


were read at this time. 


and 
made 
house, barn, silo, fences, flowers, 
animals, and so on. 

Word recognition. 

1. On the blackboard ledge across 
the back of the room, we placed 


toy farm animals. The name of 





The teacher was the 
“Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe,” and the pupils were her Children. 
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each was printed over it on the 
blackboard. 

2. Sometimes we moved the ani- 
mals around, and the children 
rearranged them correctly under 
their proper titles. , 
Science. 
1. We discussed farm animals— 
appearance of each, uses, values, 
care, and food. 

2. One child brought samples of 
foods 
wheat, corn, barley, and hay. 
3. We looked at pictures and dis- 
cussed these foods—where they 


given to animals—oats, 


grew, how they were planted, 
how used, and how taken care of 
for future use. 

4. We learned how hay is made, 
and where it is kept. Here I 
had an opportunity to introduce 
Robert Louis Stevenson. We read 
and recited “The Hayloft,” “The 
Cow,” “Farewell to the Farm,” 
and other appropriate poems from 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

5. We discussed the preservation 
the and 
learned that corn, wheat, oats, 


of corn in silo, also 
and other grains are made into 
flours and breakfast cereals. 
6. The following health topics 
were discussed. 

a) What we eat for break fast, 
besides cereal. 

b) What we eat for lunch. 

c) What we eat for dinner. 

d) The best time to eat candy 
and other sweets. 

c) The 
each day. 


foods we should eat 
7. New points of interest were 
brought in and discussed as in- 
troduced—such as cocoons, in- 
sects, pets, gardens, flowers, birds’ 
nests, seeds, and numerous other 
things found and seen in the 
world about us. (These points 
were utilized, enlarged upon, or 
merely touched upon, according 
to the needs, desires, and plans of 
the children and teacher.) 

8. Foods growing on farms and 
in gardens, in addition to the 
grain foods previously discussed, 
were a source of much interest. 
Oral-language experiences. 

chil- 
dren began to recite verses very 


1. Choral speaking. The 
well together, with suitable ex- 
pression and gestures. 

2. Storytelling. Several pupils 
brought books for the teacher to 
read to the class, and we picked 
out library books relating to the 
farm, animals, and foods to read; 
for example, “Little Red Hen.” 
Some children told stories they 


knew. (Continued on page 80) 
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A schoolroom in which the 
art spirit prevails is always 
a joyful place for children. 


TEACHING] 








° 
h ° h h The children who use their In each new rhythm several 2s 2 
Growt 1n R yt m arms and legs freely are com- children are induced to depict suff 
mended, but a self-conscious or their idea of the music. Original pres 
ELIZABETH SEATTER timid child receives special praise, or free expression is not stifled by give 
. _ such as “I liked all the children’s demanding perfection, but an ef- — 
Kindergarten Teacher, Lake Bluff School, skating, but I especially liked fort is made to get responses that i . 
Shorewood, Wisconsin a ” . . ; ror 
David's today. are direct, spontaneous, and in- onl 
Soon the pupils will begin tell- telligent. Much can be accom- howe 
E* epr for the music which is designated as the group who ing original stories that they can _ plished if rhythms are considered cure 
the teacher was playing when will get up and gallop when they play. Descriptive and simple mu- not as incidentals to be taught N 
[ entered, the classroom atmos- hear the galloping music; an-_ sic is used for rhythms—colorful once a month or once a week, shar 
phere seemed hushed. I walked other will skip; and so on. Praise, music which children quickly and but as an important everyday hits 
quietly over to the piano, and when they identify the correct easily interpret. part of a well-balanced program. wile 
was told in a whisper, “We are rhythm, always helps, and the ansv 
pink posies asleep in the garden.” listening habit and awareness are ha D| 
Very slowly the children rose. carried over into all other work. a 
Gracefully and beautifully they Clapping or walking to each ° * “Th 
danced, whirling, twirling, sway- syllable of their names provides Creative Poetry \VX riting The 
ing—completely unself-conscious children with another musical sees 
and abandoned—feeling the spir- pattern: <a 
ge organ g I as ny ee Wel - ter CHRISTIE JEFFRIES + 
I realized immediately that clap - clap - clap step - step Assistant Professor of English, New Jersey State Teachers College, oe i 
these pupils had been having re- Along with actually “doing” Paterson, New Jersey “s 
peated experiences with rhythm. the rhythm, the teacher begins re 
Results such as this were not ac- work in arm movements by hav- N CONNECTION with my col- They answered readily, pointing ‘ 
complished in a day or even in ing the children draw or mark I lege class in children’s lit- out differences in length of line lieve 
a month. And so | asked the original strokes on the black- erature, I arranged to teach a and use of capitals. nee 
teacher to tell me about her pro- board in time with the music. demonstration lesson in creative Then I read aloud a selection “ia 
cedure and methods. A summary To the gallop they often make poetry writing tosa group of from each, asking the class to tell i 
is given here. short vertical and horizontal lines fourth-graders who had had no me what differences in sound they ne 
Almost as soon as the five- alternately; to the run, short previous formal classroom work could hear. Very promptly a pu- ae 
year-old children enter school, strokes in an ever widening spiral of this kind. I chose a fourth pil said, “The last one you read 4 F 
they learn the basic rhythmic design. grade because at that level the sounds like music.” “Indeed it si 
movements by listening to the When the children have be- pupils have sufficiently mastered does,” I agreed. “Can all of you ri 
tom-tom. Perhaps the tom-tom come aware of some of the basic the mechanics of written com- hear a tune in it?” As I reread ben 
beats out, “walking, walking.” rhythmic movements, they can munication to proceed without the lines of the poem, emphasiz- = 
The children listen and then try branch out into more original much hindrance to the flow of ing the rhythmic pattern, yet 3k 
it out. Some who are particularly and interpretive rhythms. An thought—yet they have not ad- avoiding a singsong tone, the pu- me 
keen-eared immediately begin to original story is told. For exam- vanced too far beyond the fairy pils affirmed joyously that they ah 
walk with the beat of the tom- ple: “Some girls and boys walked world of make-believe. could hear the tune. red 
tom. The others start too fast to the park on a Saturday in win- In the previous period the pu- In order to emphasize further ree 
or too slow, but gradually get ter. After skating all morning pils had memorized a poem. I the qualities of poetry and asso- Con 
into time with the music. One they took off their skates and had not asked for this activity, ciate these with familiar mate- ne 
child may say, “walking, walk- skipped back home.” Here are but I was grateful for it because rial, I asked the pupils to recall re 
ing, and then the others follow three definite rhythms—walking, it put the pupils in the mood lines that made them think of / 
the pattern. skating, skipping. The rhythms for poetic creation and afforded tunes. Several lines learned in me 
Again the tom-tom, with a are played while the children lis- an excellent basis for reference the previous period were recited. — 
much faster beat, may suggest ten, and then they act them out. to musical lines, vivid images, One boy asked whether a line ney 
“running, running.” At once A large group is divided into and apt phrases. from a song might be given—and an 
most children distinguish between smaller groups, and each has a I took two books to class with thus an incidental correlation ” ; 
the walking and running tempos. turn, as there must be space for me.* One was an anthology of with music was woven into the “er 
The gallop and the skip are a every child to express himself poetry for children, the other a__ lesson. _" 
little more complicated; but pu- freely. book of prose selections contain- At this point, I called atten- mae 
pils soon get the idea of the long, Sometimes a rhythm can be ing a paragraph of material simi- tion to the sounds of particular “4 
short, long, short beat of the gal- introduced with a rhyme, as: lar in thought to a poem in the words and letter combinations. — 
lop with the accent on the first What a happy day anthology. After introducing When I called for illustrations of 7 
beat, and the lighter beat of the For roller-skating play; myself and establishing a friend- letters and words with a pleasing vei 
skip. First one foot ly relationship with the children, sound, the pupils gave back those 1 
After working with the tom- And then the other, I opened both books and held words containing vowels and = 
tom, the same rhythms can be Now we're on our way. them up for the pupils to see. I liquid consonants, words that — 
tried out using the piano or pho- The children think it is fun to asked the girls and boys to look were “slippery to the tongue.” rth 
nograph, The children like to be pretend to put on their roller for differences in the appearance Feeling that the idea of musi- si 
divided into groups. One group skates and go on their way. of the material on the two pages. cal quality, rhythm, and euphony Ag 
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On these pages successful 
teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 








THE ARTS 


7 as attributes of poetry had been Among the papers collected A 
t sufficiently established for the from the pupils were, as was to Band for Your School 
al present, I next asked, “Can you be expected, some lines that were 
y give me some phrases or lines of mere prose, some which were 
f. a poem which make a picture?” strongly imitative of lines learned : — <. CHANGERS 
it From their memory stock of song in class, and some which were Principal, Deepwater Elementary School, 

» and poem, the pupils brought vague and colorless. In sharp Deepwater, Missouri 

ind poer e pur g 

i forth a pleasing variety of pic- contrast to these were verses 

d ture-making phrases and lines. which showed real poetic quality. RGANIZE a band at school? If you are planning to returm 
wt Next I read certain verses One lad, who was probably How could I?” Such is to your position another year, it 

k, about which I could ask, “How reminded of a windy sunset ashe the usual response when a teacher would be wise to spend an entire 

'y does this line make you feel?”— gazed out of the classroom win- who has not had much training school year on the two types of 

n. winning from the pupils such dow, had written: in public-school music is asked training described above. After 

answers as: “It makes me feel ‘The clouds look like a flock of sheep. form an instrumental group. that, your pupils should be ready 
happy” or “I feel like dancing The red stiff clouds look like stiff She feelsoverwhelmed by the very to begin a more comprehensive 
when I hear it”; “I feel sorry” or feathers. suggestion. Yet in an elemen-_ instrumental program. 

“That makes me feel sad inside.” The much-used figure in the first try or rural school which lacks Before launching your organ- 
The answers, in keeping with the line is redeemed by the freshness the services of a full-time music ization of a small band or instru- 
mood of the poems from which of the comparison in the second. supervisor, some teacher should mental ensemble, you should first 
the lines had been taken, indicat- Another bit of apt description have the courage to accept such secure the support of your prin- 
ed that the pupils were respond- appeared in “The Motor Boat.” an assignment. cipal or superintendent. Many 
ing sensitively to the thoughts 1 Jike the motor boat. In ten years of experience as very promising organizations have 
and emotions which had moved It rocks from side to side. county rural music supervisor, I been abandoned because of lack 
the poets. It breaks the water with its point, have found that some of the best of co-operation between principal 

8 With this background, I be- And makes a hill of wake. ensembles are organized by teach- and teachers. Most principals do 

- lieved the pupils were ready to The kinaesthetic quality is strong ers who themselves cannot play try to co-operate to the fullest 

try to make an original imagina- in this poem, and the last two the simplest tune on any of the extent, but if yours does not, it 
tive or emotional response, using lines show keen observation, com- instruments. The best piano class will be better for you to forget 
lt words that were pleasing in sound bined with imagination and po-_ in the history of our music pro- the matter. If you are a rural 

‘Y and arranged tunefully. So I etic feeling. gram was turned out by a teach- teacher, the co-operation of the 

Z asked the class to look around No attempt had been made to er who did not, and does not school board should first be ob- 

the room and decide whether get rhymed responses, but several even yet, play the piano. It is tained. Later you will want the 
si anything they saw there made pupils turned in verses with the purpose of this article to-en- help of the board in purchasing 

- them feel glad or good inside. If pleasing rhyme. courage the organization of small the more expensive instruments, 

" they saw nothing in the room As I had anticipated, the flag instrumental groups in schools which should be bought by the 

- that moved them, I suggested in the schoolroom inspired some. which do not have the services school rather than by individual 

” looking out of the window, where One child wrote: of a music supervisor. pupils. They may be rented to 

A a richly varied group of images Our country’s flag is red, white, and Let us suppose that you are a_ the girls and boys at a reasonabie 
' was offered by a panorama of col- blue. new teacher in a rural or elemen- rate. 

ored roofs, flag-topped airplane !t waves above for me and you. tary school which has an enroll- After securing the approval 
= factories, a distant view of the ts colors are so bright and gay, = ment of twenty-five pupils. If and support of the principal, or 

0- . a ae . I wouldn't want anyone to take it : , ' 

George Washington Bridge, the pone there has been no school-music board of education, you should 
“ skyline of Manhattan, and a blue , ’ program previously, you will need give a good standard talent test 

. sky flecked by white clouds. rhe classroom cack hed also at least four months of founda- to determine which of your pu- 

of ' —- . come in for a share of attention. |. ee : ' ; . 

After a few moments of quiet... . tion training (nine months iseven  pils will profit most from the 

in , The boy whose restlessness made : . . 

4 gazing, I asked each child to Aten diaaidien aeekile , better). This work should con- opportunity given them. Out of 
, . « nim a discipline problem wrote: ; Perse raat de as 
write me “a line with a tune to sist of simple rote singing, tone an enrollment of twenty-five you 

" it,’ telling me what he had seen igh age tis a merry -_ a matching, and rhythm exercises should get more than seven tal- 
i or something he remembered that “* “ak BOING TCK-TOCK-tICK- for the lower grades. The upper ented pupils, but even if you get 

he made him feel happy or good = ayvave tick-tock. grades should have a great deal only seven, you will have the 

inside. I was not concerned about [, not my clock a merry clock? of the same work. They should core of a fine little instrumental 
. - . “cc . 

= the subject as _long as he wrote Finest of all, in my opinion, also learn study and observation group. 

cs about something he liked, and as “A Walk in the Street.” songs,” and in addition, do the The first problem . that you 
wrote “exactly how he felt about lessons in an elementary-theory may encounter at this point is 

7 it.” I recommended, too, that ! like sa walk up and down the Workbook. (See bibliography.) that all seven of the pupils may 

the children use their imagina- 4.4 pang ae ee After the preliminary ee want to play 7 gh instru- 

to tions freely. And all of a sudden we'll soon meet, 18; the pupils should be given an ment. But they will co-operate 

i" The response in terms of appli- At the end of the lonely street. opportunity to take up the play- if you explain to them that to 

cation was generally gratifying. It will soon begin to be light, ing of the less expensive melody have a balanced ensemble a va- 

” At the close of the period, I asked Because it is the end of night. instruments such as ‘Tonettes, riety of instruments will be need- 

P the fourth-graders for their pa- Here is genuine feeling, lyric in- Symphonettes, and Song Flutes. ed, and that one instrument is 

s pers and thanked them for their tensity, and a quality of universal This will give them some good just as important to the group as 


co-operation. 


appeal. (Continued on page 79) 
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Adolf Dehn’s 
* “THRESHING IN MINNESOTA” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING 


How important to ail of us are the farm 
activities which culminate in the harvest! 
This year we are more than ordinarily in- 
terested in the harvest because we shall be 
sharing our food with thousands of liber- 
ated Europeans whose cupboards and mar- 
kets are empty as a result of the war. 

Some children have never been on a 
farm at harvesttime. Those who have been 
will be glad to tell the others what it is 
like. Such a description would not be 


THE STORY OF 


Threshing day is an important day on 
this Minnesota farm! The old-fashioned 
threshing machine has arrived early and 
with it all the farmers from miles around. 

See the straw flying out and piling up 
after the precious grains of wheat have 
been separated from it. The warm yellow 
of the straw stack shines out in pleasing 
contrast to the darker green of the fields 
and trees, and against it the rich brown 
form of the threshing machine shows 
clearly. How tiny the men on top of the 
wagons look! Would you like to be up 
there with them? What are they doing? 

Observe how far away the steam engine 
which operates the threshing machine is 
placed. Do you know what fuel is used? 
The smoke rising straight up tells us what 
about the weather? From an artistic 
standpoint, the smoke adds to the picture 
by creating a strong rising vertical pull in 
a scene full of gently sweeping horizontal 
lines. 

Notice the texture of the field. The 
artist made it that way by dragging a 
somewhat dry brush over the lighter sur- 
face. Notice too what a pleasing pattern 
is made by the shocks of gran. 

How many people are in the field? 
The women won’t stay there long. There 
are many pies to be made, many chickens 
to be fried, and many potatoes to be p:red, 

This picture has an unusually fresh, 
spontaneous quality, due partly to the 
fact that it is painted in water color. In 
his Book Wafer Color Painting, which has 
just been published, Adolf Dehn warns 
that sometimes water color misbehaves. 
But it doesn’t misbehave for him. Only 
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THE PICTURE 


complete without a mention of threshing 
activities—the high point of the season 
on any farm where wheat is raised. 

An artist paints a picture instead of 
describing with words. This artist has 
painted a descriptive picture of a Minne- 
sota farm on threshing day. It is the farm 
of his youth, a place he remembers and 
loves, yet a place to which he never ex- 
pects to return permanently, and for 
which he is often homesick. 


THE PICTURE 


an experienced artist of the greatest dex- 
terity could make paint flow so freely, so 
smoothly, and with such subtle gradations 
of color. You will notice this particularly 
in the sky. He creates space and relates 
the lights and darks of the clouds to the 
lower part of the picture. Why are all of 
the clouds not snowy white? Their con- 
tours vary too, and they are arranged in 
an interesting pattern. Touches of white 
are provided in the shirts of the men and 
in the aprons of the women. 

What do you suppose attracted the 
chickens to the field? How many horses 
are helping the farmers? What animals 
are scattered in the green pasture? Notice 
the very dark green field beyond them. 
The artist tells us that he paints such dark 
areas with pure color from the tube wita- 
out water. From the green field our eyes 
travel on and on to others until they reach 
the distant level horizon. We see a few 
buildings. Artistically they are impor- 
tant because they add spots of warm red. 

When you paint, you have much in 
common with this fine water-color artis<. 
Both you and he love the flow of color over 
white paper. He began by playing with 
colors, just as you did. Like him, you see 
things freshly and do not hesitate to show 
that you like what you see. In perfecting 
his technique, Mr. Dehn has learned to 
omit bewildering details and to choose 
colors which express his emotions rather 
than colors which duplicate nature. He 
has been able to share with us his tenderly 
sentimental and yet humorous feelings for 
a typical Minnesota rural scene and for 
an essential farm activity. 
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THE ARTIST 


Adolf Dehn was born in 1895 in Water- 


ville, Minnesota. His youth was spent in 
surroundings like the scene in this picture. 

When he was nineteen, Adolf went to 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts to study. 
In 1917 he won a scholarship to the New 
York Art Students League, where he was 
influenced by Boardman Robinson. For 
seven years, beginning in 1921, he lived in 
Europe, chiefly in Vienna. 

While he was in Europe, Mr. Dehn’s 
great interest was lithography, a medium 
which he fully mastered. Later he became 
equally outstanding in water color. In 
both he reveals keen observation, creative 
ability, and great emotional range. His 
lithographs are often satires which express 
his dislike of pompous behavior, greed, and 
meanness. The water colors are more 
often lyrical landscapes softened by his 
intimate thoughts and feelings. 

It may surprise you that Adolf Dehn 
doesn’t like to paint outdoors. With his 
sketchbook he wanders about, getting the 
“feel” of certain places. He makes quick 
diagrammatic sketches with a lead pencil 
cr lithographic crayon, and jots down 
color notes. Then he goes indoors to pains. 
In this way, he feels, he has a better 
chance to use his imagination. He says, 
too, that pictures painted outdoors may 
not look well in the more subdued light of 
a room or under artificial light. 

Mr. Dehn’s lithographs and water colors 
can be seen in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, in New York, the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Among his 
pictures are “Storm on the Farm,” “Hay- 
making,” and “Brewing Storm.” 





The Encyclopedia Britannica Collection 
of Contemporary American Painting 


“Threshing in Minnesota” is the first of sev- 
eral paintings from the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Collection of Contemporary American Painting 
which we are reproducing on the covers of THE 
INSTRUCTOR in 1945-1946. This collection came 
about in an interesting way. In 1943 when the 
Encyclopedia Britannica was being revised, sev- 
eral outstanding twentieth-century artists in the 
United States were asked to contribute paintings 
that would illustrate specific aspects of our na- 
tional life. The arrival of some of the paintings at 
the editorial ofhces inspired a plan to assemble 
a permanent art collection. 

To make sure that this collection would include 
a representative cross section of contemporary art 
in the United States, a questionnaire was sent to 
fifty artists and authorities on art. From ther 
replies, a list of outstanding painters was com- 
piled. Not all the artists who were asked to con- 
Consequently, it was 
decided to make the collection flexible. Already 
more than 125 works of art have been acquired. 

The original paintings in this collection are 
being exhibited in leading art galleries through- 
out the United States. By the end of 1945, the 
collection will have been shown in Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Washington, D.C., Dayton, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. If it comes near 
enough to where you live, be sure to see it! 


tribute were able to do so. 

















URING Fire Prevention Week, 

which this year is October 
7-13, many schools discuss the 
preventing and fighting of fires. 
Children are often taken to a 
firehouse, or firemen are invited 
to visit the school and talk to 
pupils on fire safety—wearing or 
bringing fire-fighting equipment, 
if practicable. 

With younger children, the 
subject of fire prevention should 
be treated as a form of safety. 
Introduce various pictures of the 
poster type showing possible fire 


MARY R. MARTIN 


First-Grade Supervisor, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


hazards, for example a fire es- 
cape covered with rubbish, or 
boys leaving a smoldering fire on 
a picnic ground. 

Older children may be asked 
to make posters of such scenes for 
the primary rooms, or to letter 
suitable fire-prevention slogans 
for bulletin-board display. 

Seatwork on the same theme 
will help a young child to clarify 
concepts and add to his informa- 


tional background. Many types 
are possible, supplying desirable 
integrations with language, read- 
ing, and art. 

Do not allow seatwork to be- 
Make 
sure that it is purposeful, because 
children learn best through car- 
rying out activities which have a 
meaning for them. As they draw 
a fire hydrant or consider their 
behavior in a school fire drill, 


come desultory or aimless. 


SEATWORK ON FIRE SAFETY 


they are becoming conscious of 
the community, and of their own 
duties and responsibilities with 
regard to a common interest. 
Unless children can read well, 
the special vocabulary for seat- 
work such as this must be pro- 
vided. Supply a chart containing 
sketches of the objects that are 
mentioned, and having the names 
written below. Any child who is 
in doubt about a word can glance 
at a picture and find out what it 
is without asking help from the 
teacher or delaying his work. 




















CHART 
' Aw 
hose 


fire-alarm box 
hydrant : 


fire extinguisher 


hat 


























ax 














boots 














fire truck UL 






Seizgegar 
BEER Ee ww 





Read and do. 


a fireman's hat. 
the hat black. 
a fireman's’ ax: 
the handle ca 
his boots. 

them black. 


two firemen. 


Draw 
Color 
Draw 
Color 
Draw 
Color 
Draw 


Make these pictures. 


a fire-alarm box 

a fire hydrant 

a fireman sliding down 
a pole 

a fire extinguisher 

a fire truck 

a fire chief's car 

a fireman on a ladder 
holding a hose 

a fireman coiling hose 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


See page 84 for another suggestion. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM EXPLAINED 


T 1s difficult for us to imagine 
measuring distances by the 
variable length of the human foot 
or by a pacing stride, and we 
never think of a pound as being 
the equivalent of approximately 
7,000 grains of wheat. Yet such 
measures were used commonly for 
many centuries. 

Custom still has a strong hold 
on our habits and imaginations. 
We have what we consider an ex- 
act standard of weighing and 
measuring, clumsy though it is, 
and if one should tell the average 
American householder or small 
businessman that Congress were 
considering a bill to discard our 
system and substitute the simpler 
metric system, the response would 
almost certainly be disapproval. 

“I don’t know a thing about 
meters and grams,” this average 
man or woman would declare. 
Here, of course, is the key to the 
People Go-nat ungder- 
stand the metric. system, iad 
whatever they don’t understaad 
appears ‘difficulc: and mySsetrious: 

If the metric: systent, sythe*irt 


situation. 


general use, such difficuls’ prob:.. 


lems as changing quarts to liters, 
or vice versa, would not come up. 
Our containers, measuring sticks, 
and scales would all be built on 
metric values—meters instead of 
yards, ares instead of acres, liters 
instead of quarts, grams instead 
of pounds—on these, and other 
units which are either multiples 
of them (10, 100, 1,000 times) 
or decimal parts. Our thinking 
would be in these terms, and our 
calculations would be made in 
their notation. 

However, this article is not pri- 
marily concerned with the arith- 
metical values of either system. 
Nor does it aim to catalogue the 
many shortcomings of our pres- 
ent weights and measures and 
extol the virtues of those in the 
metric group. Its purpose is to 
explain what the metric system 
really is and show how it works. 

How did there come to be such 
2 notation as the metric? About 
1790 the French government de- 
cided that there should be a set of 
measures easier to reckon with 
than the uncertain and 
venient ones then in use in France. 
The scientists who were appoint- 
ed to devise a new system came to 
the conclusion that the parts of 
a measure should have a uniform 
and easily understood relation- 
ship to one another. Further, 


incon- 
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AMY J. DeMAY 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, Norwich, New York 


Increasing international relationships bring the 
metric system into the foreground. Here is a 
detailed discussion of how the system functions. 


they argued, the different types 
of measures—length, surface, ca- 
pacity, weight—should all be ex- 
pressed in terms of a basic unit 
of measurement. 

The 
chose as their standard of length 
one ten-millionth part of a quad- 
rant, a quadrant being a quarter 
of a meridian of the earth. They 
standard the 
meaning the measure. It is equiv- 
alent to 39.37 of our 
Later a platinum bar of this 
length was made the standard in- 
ternational meter. 


committee of scientists 


called this meter, 


inches. 


Every leading 
United 
States, has a duplicate of this bar. 

The metric system was adopted 
by, France and its use was made 


nation, including the 


¢ompulsory. Because this means 
of, gygasurement proved to be so 
cbtivenient, most civilized coun- 
tries, except the English-speaking 
nations, have since adopted it. 
Inasmuch as science is interna- 
tional in scope, it was logical that 
scientists the world over should 
welcome the metric system. Its 
popularity was further promoted 
by international trade and com- 


During World War I, 


when artillery and machine-gun 


merce, 


in our everyday retail business, 
we insistently cling to the cum- 
bersome use of gallons, bushels, 
pints, quarts, inches, feet, and so 
on. 

Since manufacturing, in these 
days, is linked closely with sci- 
ence, technology, and commerce, 
all of them international in char- 
acter, it is reasonable to assume 
that future business among the 
nations, involving a world-wide 
outlook, will increasingly require 
an international system of weights 
and measures for use in manufac- 
turing. Eventually, all countries 
may avail themselves of the nu- 
merous advantages of the metric 
William C. Redfield, a 
former Secretary of Commerce, 
once said, “Our present system 
of weights and measures stands 
as a bar across that path to for- 
eign trade which it is necessary 
that we tread.” 

In order to work with the met- 
ric system, one should understand 
decimals. Unfortunately deci- 
mals are sometimes manipulated 
according to rules which have no 
meaning to the user. However, a 
teacher need not despair of her 
pupils’ gaining a comprehension 


system. 





METRIC SYSTEM 
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Piciograph Corporation 


materials were manufactured in 
the United States for 
abroad, certain millimeter sizes 
were adopted to conform with 
those used in France. The med- 
ical department of the U.S. Army 
was already using the metric sys- 
tem exclusively. 

In wholesale buying, even when 
produce is purchased from farm- 
ers, the product is now often 
weighed so that the price can be 
given per hundred pounds. This 
eliminates difficulties with bush- 
els and parts of bushels, and the 
varying pounds per bushel of 
different commodities. And yet, 


service 
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of the metric system, even if they 
have come to her inadequately 
prepared in decimals. To show 
how it works, it is necessary only 
to refer to our money system: 
ten cents make a dime, ten dimes 
make a dollar. Exactly thus we 
figure in the metric system. 
The fundamental metric unit 
of length is the meter. This may 
be multiplied by any number, or 
other meters may be added to it, 
but each higher unit, resulting 
from multiplying the next lower 
by ten, has a new name. The 
prefixes are formed from Greek 
words meaning fen, hundred, 


thousand, ten thousand. Ten 
meters make a decameter (the « 
sounded like &); 100 meters— 
10 decameters—make a_hecto- 
meter; 1,000 meters—10 hecto- 
meters—make a kilometer; and 
10,000 meters—10 kilometers— 
make a myriameter. As we move 
from right to left, the meaning 
of 11,111 meters is 1 meter, 1 
decameter, 1 hectometer, 1 kilo- 
meter, 1 myriameter; just as in 
our decimal system of numbers, 
11,111 means 1 unit, 1 ten, 1 
hundred, 1 thousand, 1  ten- 
thousand. 

The prefixes just given all re- 
fer to multiples of a whole meter. 
We also have names for the cor- 
responding parts of a meter. The 
next smaller measure is one tenth 
of a meter, corresponding to our 
fraction 4 and our decimal .1; 
it is called a decimeter. Notice 
the deci (the c being pronounced 
as in city), which comes from the 
Latin decimus, meaning tenth. 
A decimeter is therefore one tenth 
(.1) of a meter. (The deci, as 
you know, is part of our word 
decimal.) The next step down 
is 4o of “4o meter, or 00 meter 
(our decimal .01). It is called a 
centimeter, from the Latin word 
centum, meaning hundred. (No- 
tice our word cent, or Yoo of a 
dollar, and also our word cen- 
tury, meaning 100 years.) Now 
we may go down another step 
and get ‘4 of a centimeter, or 
li» of “400 of a meter, which is 
11000 of a meter (.001). This 
is called a millimeter, the prefix 
milli coming from the Latin word 
mille, meaning thousand. To re- 
peat the table in full we have: 

10 millimeters—=1 centimeter 

10 centimeters=1 decimeter 

10 decimeters—=1 meter 

10 meters==1 decameter 

10 decameters—=1 hectometer 

10 hectometers=1 kilometer 

10 kilometers=1 myriameter 

The units most used in actual 
measurements of length are: the 
millimeter (about %5 inch), the 


” 


centimeter (about 75 inch), the 
meter (a little more than a yard), 
and the kilometer (about ’s 
mile). 


The unit of surface measure, 
naturally, is the square meter, a 
square measuring a meter on each 
side. The square meter is known 
as a centare because it is “Yoo of 
an are—a square measuring 10 
meters, or 1 decameter, on each 
side. The (Continued on page 68) 
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INDIANS OF NEBRASKA 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


a unit on Nebraska Indians 
to introduce the children 
to those Indians who formerly 
inhabited their own region; to 


. chief reasons for choosing 


were: 


help them see how our country 
has progressed since the Indians 
lived on the plains; to develop 
an appreciation of the admirable 
qualities of Indian character. 


INITIATION 


A. Arranging a suitable environ- 
ment, 

1. Bulletin board for pictures, 
clippings, or drawings made by 
the children. 

2. Heavy sacks for a tepee on 
which the pupils could paint In- 
dian symbols and pictures. 

3. Museum table. 





Plains Indians rode horses when hunt- 


ing buffaloes for food. Keystone View Co. 
4. Singing Indian songs; read- 
ing Indian stories and poems. 
§. Indian books from the library. 
6. Each child may be given an 
Indian name for his personal use 
throughout the unit. 
7. Mention of the different tribes 
will be made, but our study will 
center around things common to 
most of the Nebraska Indians. 
The tribes differed from one an- 
other, more or less, in their way 
of life. For example, some did 
not make pottery, and some were 
more agricultural than others. 
B. Pupils’ response to this en- 
vironment, 
1. Pleasure in creative work. 
2. Anticipation of the develop- 
ment of the unit. 
3. Interest in the Indians as a 
race. 

DEVELOPMENT 
A. Tribes. 
1. Omaha.—The Story of Bright 
Eyes, a girl who became a teacher 
and writer, and aided the Indian 
people to maintain their rights. 


ELVA MUMMA 


Teacher, Primary Room, State Home School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Children always find Indians a fascinating topic 
for study, and this unit explores many phases of the 
interesting culture of those who lived on the plains. 


2. Oto.—Story of Whitewater, 
the good Oto Indian, and Moses 
Merrill, missionary to the Indians. 
3. Pawnee.—They kept 
with the whites. 

4. Ponca.—Their kindliness and 
the building of new homes. 

5. Sioux.—Story of Red Cloud, 
the mighty chief. 

6. Cheyenne.—T ypical 
of the plains. 

7. Arapaho.—The name is said 
to mean tattooed people. 

B. Homes.—The early home of 
the Indians identified with the 
Nebraska area was usually the 
tepee, a cone-shaped tent made of 
buffalo hides. An opening was 
left in the top to allow the smoke 
to escape. Ordinarily they cooked 
outdoors, over an open fire. It 
was necessary to have a home that 
could be easily moved, since the 
Indians followed the buffalo 
herds. Later, when they took up 
agriculture, many of the Indians 
settled down and lived in houses 
made of logs and sod. 

C. Travel. 

1. The travois was used in mov- 
ing from one place to another. 
(Two tepee poles were fastened 
together with rawhide strips as 
a sort of harness, the poles being 
shafts for a horse or a dog. The 
free ends dragged on the ground. 
A platform or net, attached to 
the poles, carried the load.) 

2. Canoes were not much used 
because of the few rivers in Ne- 
braska; when used, they were 
made from buffalo skins. 

3. For fording large streams bull- 
(tub-shaped skin boats) 
were used. 

4. After the white man’s com- 


peace 


Indians 


boats 


ing, ponies were used. 

§. Travel on foot. 

D. Clothing. 

1. The Indians’ clothing was 
made mostly from the skins of 
animals. 

a) Men wore long buckskin 
shirts reaching to the knees, long 
leggings, and moccasins decorat- 
ed with fringe and beads. The 
chiefs wore heavily feathered war 
bonnets. 

b) Women’s garments, which 
also hung to the knees, were 


made from tanned skins and were 
heavily fringed and beaded. 
c) Children wore loose 
ments made from skins. 
2. Indians had few colors for 
clothing but they made some dyes 
from herbs and colored earth. 
LE. Food. 
1. Meat of the buffalo, deer, and 
other animals. They roasted it in 
ashes, smoked it, boiled it in the 
skin of the buffalo, or dried it. 
With the dried meat they made 
pemmican. 


gar- 


They used bows and 

arrows in hunting large animals. 

Rabbits or quail they got by 

mieans of traps. 

2. Fish were caught with lines 

made of horschair or hemp, or 

were speared. 

3. The Indians raised corn, pop- 

corn, pumpkins, and beans. They 

dried the corn. 

4. They found nuts and berries. 

F. Education. 

|. Learning how to track ani- 

mals; to track an enemy; to cover 

one’s own tracks. 

2. Use of the bow and arrow and 

other weapons. 

3. Lighting fires (with flint and 

stone; by rotating two sticks to- 

gether; by rubbing two sticks 

together) ; carrying fire from one 

place to another. 

4. Making dishes from clay. 

§. Picture writing. Drawings of 

a particular object had mean- 

ing for those who understood. 

6. Sending and reading signals. 
a) Smoke made by 

putting damp grass, green weeds, 


signals, 


or the tops of cedar trees on a 
well-started fire so that it would 
smoke, covering it with a blan- 
ket, and raising the blanket long 
enough for a puff of smoke to 
escape. 
b) Fire signals, used at night. 
c) Motion signals. 
7. Learning to recognize symbols, 
used in place of words. 
8. Learning to know small ani- 
mals and birds and their calls. 
9. Studying herbs, flowers, trees, 
insects, and their uses. 
G. Work. 
1. The men engaged in warfare, 
hunting, fishing, trapping, mak- 
ing arrows, and teaching boys. 
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2. The women made pottery, 
dressed skins and made clothing, 
cared for babies, planted corn, 
cooked and served the food, and 
looked after moving. 


CLASSROOM EXPERIENCES 
A. Creative experiences. 
l. Art. 

a) Making a frieze of Buffalo 
Bill in a buffalo chase, showing 
his pony and the buffalo herd, 
his hideout, and an appropriate 
background. 

b) Making papoose dolls. 

c) Modeling dishes from clay. 

d) Making a peace pipe. 

¢) Making individual 
trated booklets. 

f) Making drums from oat- 
meal boxes, using crayons to color 


illus- 





An Indian mother carries her baby in a 
cradleboard on her back. 


Ewing Galloway 
Indian designs on them. If gourds 
are available, they may be hoi- 
lowed out and the opening cov- 
ered with chamois skin. Make 
rattles by placing gravel in small 
square boxes. Run a meat skewer 
through each box as a handle. On 
one end fasten a cork, and paste 
feathers to this. 

2. Folk games, dances.—In some 
dances the Indians sought the fa- 
vor of the gods. There was a war 
dance before a battle and danc- 
ing to celebrate a victory. Pupils 
may have a snake dance, given in 
costume outdoors around a bon- 
fire, and indulge in war whoops. 
Or they may give a pantomime, 
imitating Indian worship with a 
chant. 

3. Language.—A Boy Scout ex- 
plains the signs, signals, and code 
he has learned. This is compared 
with the sign language of the 
Nebraska Indians. Oral work 
includes storytelling and discus- 
sions with attention to sentence 
structure and to new words and 


meanings. (Continued on page 74) 
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Parents’ Attitudes 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


Elementary Supervisor and Curriculum Director, 
Public Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


ROBABLY every teacher who 

has worked very long with 
children has said to herself im- 
patiently, “It’s Jimmy's parents 
who are the problem! If they 
would only do this or that I 
shouldn’t have so much trouble 
with Jimmy.” 

Who are these problem par- 
ents? They fall into two main 
groups: those who seem indiffer- 
ent to their children’s life in 
school, and those who are over- 
solicitous concerning it. Both of 
these attitudes reflect deep-seated 
lack of wholesome relationships 
in the home. 

In a study made at Columbia 
University, children’s estimates of 
their parents’ attitudes were se- 
cured, and the same children were 
rated on schoolroom behavior by 
their classmates. It was found 
that there was a definite associ- 
ation between parental behavior 
that was reported as strict, se- 
vere, and lacking in affection, 
and pupil behavior which was 
rated as aggressive, rebellious, at- 
tention-getting, and emotionally 
unstable. 

Let us look at the school be- 
havior of some of the children 
we know and see how it is relat- 
ed to their parents’ attitudes. 

Albert causes a great deal of 
trouble in his sixth grade. In 
the schoolroom he is sullen and 
unresponsive; on the playground 
he delights in tripping the young- 
er children, throwing their caps 
on the roof, and snatching away 
their balls or marbles. His own 
classmates will not play with him 
because “he gets mad so easy.” 
Albert’s teacher visits his home 
and tries to find out what is the 
cause of his troubles. She learns 
that he and his father live with 
the father’s parents, that Albert’s 
mother has left the family and 
His fa- 
ther is strict to the point of 
harshness. Often he is severely 
punished for small misdemeanors. 


the son rarely sees her. 
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He is an unhappy, resentful boy; 
he does not know how to play 
with children of his own age, and 
he can get attention from young- 
er ones only by teasing them. He 
distrusts the teacher because he 
has little faith in his mother. 

Carolyn and her little brother 
often come to school late. In- 
stead of working, Carolyn sits 
and daydreams. In classtime she 
tries to “clown” her way through 
and make other pupils laugh. 
The only interest she shows is 
in dreamily drawing faces. The 
teacher finds that the young par- 
ents, now that both children are 
in school, see an opportunity to 
double their income, and are buy- 
ing their home. So the mother 
leaves at half-past six in the 
morning with her husband. Be- 
fore going, she sets the alarm 
clock for half-past seven, puts 
breakfast on the table, and packs 
the children’s lunches. At night 
she has housework and laundry 
to do and must go to bed early 
in order to be up again at five 
c'clock. Carolyn’s father, like- 
wise, has little time to spend with 
her. So Carolyn, feeling un- 
wanted and in the way, escapes 
from unhappy realities into a 
world of daydreams. 

Frederick, in fifth grade, is 
failing in history, geography, and 
arithmetic. His reading is poor. 
He sits apathetically looking at 
his books, but seems to get little 
out of them. The teacher finds 
out that he is one of eight chil- 
dren. Four are in school, two 
boys left school in seventh grade 
to go to work, and two are be- 
low school age. The family farm 
is small and poorly equipped. The 
father works all day in a near-by 
town, and cares for his land and 
livestock in his free time. The 
mother cooks for ten persons; 
packs lunches; 
irons, sews, and looks after the 
younger children; and helps with 
the milking. She urges Frederick, 


seven washes, 
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when he comes home with fail- 
ures on his report card, to do the 
homework assigned by the teach- 
er, but she herself has little time 
to give him. Lacking success at 
school and affection at home, 
Frederick, too, will get “working 
papers” as soon as he can reach 
seventh grade. 

The parents discussed above 
seem indifferent to their chil- 
dren’s welfare. Yet each has his 
own burden of economic or per- 
sonal problems which overshadow 
his sense of parental responsibili- 
ty. Each one, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, shifts that responsibility 


What’s Back 


to the school. Other parents— 
those too immature emotionally 
to accept the duties of parent- 
hood, those too engrossed in 
business or pleasure or their own 
comfort—often shift the respon- 
sibility deliberately. 

Must the school, then, substi- 
tute for parents? Yes, if it at- 
tempts to put into practice its 
expressed philosophy of educa- 
tion: The child learns as a whole; 
he cannot learn effectively if he 
is unhappy and insecure; he must 
“belong” as an individual; he 
must have success and satisfac- 


tion in his (Continued on page 75) 


of Behavior? 


HARRY J. BAKER 


Director, Psychological Clinic, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ie ANY school situation, there 
always seem to be a few chil- 
dren who require more attention 
than all the other pupils com- 
bined. Believing that such cases 
are inevitable, the teacher may 
assume that any improvement in 
behavior will have to be brought 
about by some special agency. 
While agencies of child study are 
useful in chronic cases, the sym- 
pathetic teacher can often do 
quite well unaided. 

It is better, of course, to pre- 
vent problem behavior than to 
wait until it becomes chronic and 
has to be drastically treated. Any 
minor trend in early childhood 
should be noted and the causes 
removed before the condition be- 
comes malignant. Surely it is as 
much a responsibility of educa- 
tion to prevent and remedy be- 
havior deviations as it is to teach 
the traditional school subjects. 
The following suggestions are of- 
fered as an approach for teachers 
who are eager to fulfill all their 
duties. 

The very first requirement is 
to think less about the pupil's 
behavior and more about the 
possible causes of his behavior. 
Naturally, the behavior itself 
looms large, yet it is of secondary 


importance in bringing about a 
change for the better, and it 
throws little or no light on the 
underlying causes. 

That the underlying causes are 
in several different fields or areas 
will be demonstrated later. Our 
immediate interest is the process 
by which a cause produces its ef- 
fect. Let us suppose, for exam- 
ple, that a child’s poor vision is 
undiscovered either at home or 
at school. His schoolwork over- 
taxes his weak eyes and makes 
him nervous and irritable. He 
loses interest in his studies, begins 
to play truant, teams up with a 
gang of undesirable companions, 
starts stealing cars, and eventual- 
ly falls into the hands of the po- 
lice. His earlier motives, which 
probably were not evil, have 
gradually changed and he has 
sought outlets that revenge him 
against the society which has 
failed to discover and remove the 
obstacle to his success. 

There are many conflicting 
motives in human affairs which 
result in antisocial behavior. The 
desires of young children center 
around immediate pleasure and 
self-satisfaction. Adults attempt 
to direct these desires into unself- 
ish and socially minded channels. 
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The result is sometimes a conflict 
featured by emotional blocking, 
negativism, and undesirable be- 
What the child wishes 
to do is prohibited, and what 
others expect him to do may be 
beyond his understanding. Many 
a childhood disturbance centers 
around this general pattern. 
Another general behavior mo- 


havior. 


tivation is the desire for atten- 
tion and approval. Ordinarily 
children gain recognition for ac- 
ceptable contributions to school 
procedures and to the social life 
of the family at home. This rec- 
ognition is a powerful incentive 
to good behavior. Unfortunate- 
ly, a small percentage of pupils 
lack such recognition. They have 
fallen behind, they cannot make 
acceptable contributions, and fi- 
nally they become the lost and 
forgotten minority. Because the 
craving for recognition is just as 
strong in them as it is in more 
talented pupils, they resort to un- 
desirable behavior in order to win 
attention—even though it be dis- 
approving. 

Instead of rigid discipline and 
further limitations which do not 
cure, the long and patient search 
should begin for legitimate and 
worthy enterprises in which such 
It is the 
difficult way, but psychological- 


children may succeed. 


ly the only sound way, to bring 
about the desired improvements. 
These illustrations of conflicts and 
patterns of behavior indicate that 
malbehavior has definite causes, 
however remote they may seem 
to be and however slight the ap- 
parent connection between cause 
and effect. 

In addition to general causes 
of malbehavior, there are specific 
causes whose outcomes are chan- 
neled through patterns already 
presented. First of all, we must 
consider health and physical well- 
being. Other things being equal, 
the child who enjoys good health 
is more likely to have a rational 
attitude toward life than the 
sickly child who has always faced 
discouragement, failure, and un- 
usual dependence on others. The 
number of children who have de- 
fects of vision and hearing, who 
are poorly nourished, lack physi- 
cal stamina, or have other ail- 


VF CHILDREN 


ments, is much greater than is 
ordinarily believed. Such dis- 
abilities may be so inconspicuous 
as to remain undiscovered by 
teachers and parents. However, 
any of them may lead to failure 
in studies and prevent the pupil 
from competing on equal terms 
in games with his classmates. 
When a child begins to feel that 
he is “rejected,” there is an open- 
ing for compensating malbehav- 
ior. “A sound mind in a sound 
body” should mean much to the 
teacher of such a pupil. 

For other causes of behavior, 
we must look to habits of home 
self-care, sleeping and 
eating routines, and other daily- 
living habits which are molded 





training 


primarily at home. Disorganiza- 
tion in this area leads to a similar 
condition in school, with result- 
ing behavior difficulties. 

The age and health of parents, 
their personality, education, and 
general insight into child psy- 
chology, all share in molding the 
child’s behavior pattern. Adjust- 
ments of sisters and brothers to 
one another, to parents, to grand- 
parents, to boarders or roomers, 
to the neighborhood where they 
affect develop- 

The cultural and emo- 


live, character 
ment. 
tional atmosphere of the home, 
the relationship between parents 
and children, and the recreation- 
al standards of the family are 
more important even than the 
physical side of home life. 

Finally, the school itself may 
be an important contributor to 
good behavior. For one thing, 
it can develop favorable attitudes 
toward study, so that learning 
takes place more easily and hap- 
pily. For another, it can adapt 
its curriculum and its teaching 
methods to meet the special, as 
well as the general, abilities of 
children. 

When wrong behavior has de- 
veloped into a chronic condition 
over a period of years, the pat- 
tern of behavior will tend to 
persist—even if the causes seem 
to have been completely elimi- 
nated. -Occasional lapses will be 
discouraging. Under such cir- 
cumstances one can only be pa- 
tient and trust that eventually 
there will be improvement. - 


The individual child and his 
difficulties become ever more 
important in a modern school. 


Philip Feels Abused 


DOROTHY BRATTON 


Teacher of English, Public Schools, 
Mattoon, Illinois 


N PHILIP’s opinion, nothing is 
I ever exactly right. At home, 
the cake has dates in it instead 
of raisins; and besides, his sister 
always gets the bigger piece. Last 
night his father, taking Jack to 
the movies, made Philip stay at 
home to study. At school, he felt 
sure it was his turn to lead the 
flag salute, but James insisted that 
it was Mis turn and the teacher 
listened to James. Mary knocked 
against his elbow, causing him 
to draw the lines crooked on a 
poster that otherwise would have 
And why did the 


teacher mark his arithmetic prob- 


won a prize. 


lem wrong, when his solution was 
just as good as Gerald’s and may- 
be even better? 

The list of indignities heaped 
on Philip’s head could be extend- 
ed endlessly. “Why does she pick 
on me?” he questions. “Why do 
I have to do it?” with similar in- 
dications of dissatisfaction such 
as “Why don’t I get a chance to 
go?” “Why wasn’t I appointed 
“Tt’s her turn to do 
the dishes.” “Why, can’t we have 
cookies instead of cake?” 

What is the matter with Philip 
anyway? It hardly seems believ- 
able that a child should be the 


victim of such wholesale abuse. 


monitor? 


Barring the unlikely possibility 
of relatives who conspire to make 
his life a nightmare, and a cruel 
ogress of a teacher who takes de- 
light in tormenting helpless chil- 
dren, only one conclusion can be 
drawn: Philip is a chronic com- 
plainer, and his condition will 
grow worse instead of better un- 
less definite steps are taken to re- 
direct his thought processes. ° 

If you had Philip in ‘your class, 
what could you do to ferret out 
the underlying reason for his at- 
titude? Suppose we consider the 
‘situation. 

In the first place, you would 
ask yourself, “Is it possible that 
Philip is physically below par?” 
A check-up might show that 
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there is a physical reason for his 
mental outlook. 

Assuming then that Philip has 
been thoroughly examined and 
his health pronounced good, you 
must seek still further for the 
cause of the trouble. What con- 
Are his 
parents deeply concerned for each 
other's welfare, and do they fre- 
quently show their mutual affec- 


ditions exist in his home? 


tion? Or is there bickering and 
faultfinding? 
his cue from those to whom he 


He may be taking 


rightfully looks for leadership. 
If, in his home, Philip is be- 
ing systematically conditioned to 
faultfinding, there may seem to 
be little that you, as his teacher, 
can do, under such cir- 
cumstances, however, you may be 
able to help. 


Even 


Certainly the boy 
is confused and unhappy. He 
wonders whether adults in gener- 
a! think and talk like his parents. 
if he 


comes under the guidance of a 


How fortunate for him 
teacher who realizes something of 
his daily tension, who is unfail- 
ingly courteous in her treatment 
of her charges, who never speaks 
disparagingly of any child’s hon- 
est effort, who reserves criticism 
for private conferences, and who 
awards generous praise wherever 
are that kind 


- 
of teacher you can do much for 


possible! If you 
him. 

On the other hand, if you find 
that love and consideration do 
abound in Philip’s home, you will 
need to look again for the cause 
Perhaps he 
has been spoiled or overindulged 
until he considers that the uni- 
verse revolves around him, and 
believes that other people have 


of his complaining. 


just one role in life—to cater to 
his every wish. 

Unfortunately, there is many 
2 child who has exactly that con- 
ception of himself. He may be 
his parents’ only child, or the 


child of their middle years. He 


may be their (Continued on page 71) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Facts to Know about China 


MARJORIE CUMMINGS McASHAN 


Formerly, Teacher of Geography, Christenberry School, Knoxville, Tennessec 


I. Underline the word or group 
of words in parenthesis which 
makes each sentence true. 

(few 


. oped, many undeveloped, many 


1. China has undevel- 
highly developed) resources. 

2. China has large deposits of 
(gold and silver, coal and iron, 
petroleum). 

3. The Great Wall was built 
to keep out invaders from the 
(south, west, north). 

4. China was considered a civ- 
ilized country (four thousand, 
forty, four hundred) years ago. 

§. The ancient Chinese invent- 
ed (the telescope, printing, the 
typewriter). 

6. China today is (an uncivil- 
ized, a backward, a highly civ- 
ilized ) nation, 

7. Food is frequently scarce 
in China because (the transpor- 
tation is poor, all grains are ex- 
ported, there are no farm lands). 

8. A common vehicle every- 
where in China is the (truck, 
airplane, wheelbarrow). 

9. Two of China’s chief crops 
are (soybeans and peanuts, coffee 
and rubber, flax and coconuts). 

10. Most Chinese are (farmers, 
manufacturers, mechanics). 

11. Dismemberment of China 
means (separation of northern 
from southern China, dividing 
up of China by foreign nations, 
progressiveness of China). 

12. China Proper has (eight- 
een, twenty-four, thirty) prov- 
inces. 

13. The Manchus, who began 
ruling China in 1644, were over- 


thrown in (1776, 1898, 1912). 


II. Give the desired information. 
1. Which of the Chinese prov- 
inces is most densely populated? 
2. What and where is the 
Gobi? 

3. What proof is there that 
China was civilized long before 
the rise of western nations? 

4. Name two kinds of boats 
common in China. 

§. Under whom did the Em- 
pire of China attain its greatest 
size? 

6. Who was the most famous 
traveler in China in the Middle 
Ages? 

7. Describe the climatic con- 
ditions of China. 

8. In what two ways has the 
United States shown its friend- 
ship for China? 

9. Mention two reasons why 
China’s future as a manufactur- 
ing nation is promising. 

10. Name two important food 
crops of China. 

11. Which part of China has 
the most cities? Give one reason 
why you find them there. 

12. What is the type of gov- 
ernment found in China? 

13. Mention two things China 
needs in order to progress more 
rapidly. 

14. Which country controlled 
Hongkong before World War II? 

15. Identify Chiang Kai-shek. 

16. What things does China 
import? 

17. Tell why education in 
China lacked practical value un- 
til about thirty years ago. 

18. For what is Chungking 
important? (For key, see page 80) 











Did you know that 
the useful soybean 


originated in China? 
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Did you know that 
nearly one fourth of 
all the people in the 


world live in China? 











Who’s Who among the Animals 


ALICE M. READ 
Teacher of English and Literature, Public Schools, Clear Lake, lowa 


Try to identify cach of these 
animals, which are quite com- 
monly found in many sections of 
the United States. Give yourself 
three points if you can name the 
animal after reading the first 
paragraph, two points if you 
need to read the second, and only 
one point if it is necessary to read 
the last paragraph. 

I. Who is he? 

1. This is a small animal often 
seen along fences or stone walls, 
but he likes to make his home in 
a hollow tree or stump, if he can 
dig a tunnel in the ground un- 
derneath. 

2. He has large pouches in his 
cheeks, where he can carry nuts, 
grain, and seeds, which he stores 
away in the ground for winter. 
Hear him gaily call out, “Chip! 
Chip! Chip!” 

3. He wears a bright reddish- 
brown coat, beautifully marked 
on the sides with a yellow-brown 
stripe between two black ones. 
A black stripe runs down his 
back from his head to his tail. 


II. Who is he? 

1. His home is in a hollow 
tree. Fish, poultry, and young 
corn are his favorite foods. He 
has a habit of washing much of 
his food before he eats it. 

2. He wears a coat of long, 
coarse, gray hair, blackened at 
the tips. His handsome bushy 
tail is ringed with black and 
gray. 

3. He is a mischievous-looking 
little fellow. The black rings 


around his beady black eyes make 
you think at first that he is wear- 
ing goggles. He is very inquis- 
itive, and often gets himself into 
trouble because of that. 


III. Who is he? 

1. You will often find his den 
in a secluded knoll or among 
rocks. He is very clever at elud- 
ing his enemies, dogs and man, 
and will hide among the trees or 
chase over the fields. 

2. His bark is a high, sharp 
yelp and he growls when angry. 
He is very playful but is not 
liked by the farmer because he 
is fond of poultry. 

3. His coat is a beautiful rus- 
set red, and he has a long, white- 
tipped, bushy tail. 


IV. Who is he? 

1. He is a sly, bloodthirsty, 
unfriendly little beast. Neither 
man nor animals like him be- 
cause he often kills far more than 
he wants to eat. Often he makes 
his home under an old stump or 
tree, and he may even take over 
the home of one of his victims. 

2. He has a long, slim body 
and can twist, turn, and get 
through holes of small diameter. 
His small, cunning eyes and his 
low forehead give his face a 
sharp, cruel appearance. 

3. He wears a coat of reddish- 
brown which changes to white in 
winter. His legs are small and he 
skims over the ground in smooth 
leaps. He can outrun many of the 
small animals on which he feeds. 
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Did you know that 
there is a separate 
written character for 


each Chinese word? 








\. Who is he? 

1. He likes to make his home 
in a hollow tree. He enjoys leap- 
ing from branch to branch and 
he can run very swiftly on the 
ground. 

2. His coat is russet or a rusty- 
red in color. His legs are short 
and strong. He uses his front 
paws as if they were hands. He 
is a fierce little fighter, if mo- 
lested. 

3. His favorite food is nuts, 
which he stores in the ground 
for winter. He is a noisy active 
little animal, and can be heard 
chattering away at almost any 
hour of the day. 


VI. Who is he? 

1. In the daytime he stays 
near home, but at night he goes 
in search of food. He is a very 
peaceable little creature, but if 
he is defending his children he 
can really fight. When tamed 
he makes a lovable pet. 

2. His strong hind legs make 
it possible for him to jump rap- 
idly. He can thump on the 
ground with his hind feet. 

3. His upper lip is split and he 
has a way of wiggling it when 
he chews that almost makes you 
think he is twitching his nose at 
you. His short tail looks like a 
big puff of fur. His color is a 
soft brownish gray. 


VII. Who is he? 

1. He makes his home along 
the bank of a small stream or 
pond in the woods. He enjoys 
swimming in the water, and eats 
fish when he can find them. He 
spends much time on the ground, 
where he hunts for rabbits, mice, 
frogs, and grubs. 

2. His body is long and slen- 
der and he has very short legs. 


His fur is strong and a beautiful 
rich brown. 

3. If angered or forced to pro- 
tect himself, he will fight bitter- 
ly. He gives off an offensive odor 
to drive away his enemies. 


VIII. Who is he? 

1. I am afraid he will never 
win a beauty prize. He wears an 
outer coat of long, coarse, gray 
hair and his undercoat is soft, 
short hair. His tail is ratlike. 

2. A burrow, a hollow tree, 
or an old brush heap is a favorite 
home site for him. He spends 
most of the daylight hours asleep. 
At night he searches for food. 

3. After he was first born, his 
mother carried him in her pouch 
for about six weeks. Then he 
would ride around on her back, 
clinging tightly to her fur. He 
is a slow-moving, rather stupid 
animal. When you meet him, he 
will probably roll into a ball 
and pretend that he is dead. 


IX. Who is he? 

1. He commonly makes his 
home in holes under rocks, or 
burrows under old trees or under 
a building. He travels around a 
great deal and sometimes visits 
the farmer’s chicken yard, killing 
young poultry. 

2. He is rather slow and dig- 
nified in his movements. For 
food he likes fruit, insects, and 
small animals. He has a power- 
ful weapon to frighten his ene- 
mies and those he suspects of 
being unfriendly. 

3. You might think him a 
beautiful black-and-white striped 
kitten. When full grown he is 
about two feet long and has 
coarse, shiny hair. He has a 
large, plumelike tail, often car- 
ried erect. (For key, see page 80) 


Fun with Words 


REY F. HEAGY 
Principal, Euchee School, Sapulpa, Oklahoma 


I. Copy the number of each of 
the following words, and after it 
write the name of the sport with 
which the word is associated. 


1. diamond 6. tee 

2. chukker 7. dribble 
3. puck 8. wicket 
4. tack 9. punt 
5. love 10. alley 


Il. The following words are the 
names of either fishes or birds. 
Place the names of fishes in one 
column and the names of birds 
in another. 


wren pike tuna 
bass carp quail 
salmon flounder tern 
pickerel bunting ostrich 
finch mackerel stork 
sparrow sardine smelt 
halibut pigeon lark 
robin gull raven 
hawk sandpiper tarpon 
eagle pheasant plover 
perch penguin trout 


Ill. Write each of these words 
opposite the number of the relat- 
ed word in the list that follows. 
walrus, rooster, cow, kangaroo, 
lion, camel, sheep, zebra, cat, 
leopard, porcupine, eagle, fish, 


spider, snail, reindeer, snake, 
goat 

1. shell 10. udder 
2. talons 11. mane 

3. fangs 12. gills 

4. spots 13. hump 
§. tusk 14. beard 

6. spinnerets 15. whiskers 
7. wattles 16. stripes 
8. spines 17. wool 

9. pouch 18. antlers 


IV. Match each word in the 
numbered list with the correct 
word in the lettered list. 


1. hens 11. lions 
2. sheep 12. cows 
3. elephants 13. bulls 
4. mules 14. doves 
§. roosters 15. frogs 
6. pigs 16. geese 
7. horses 17. crows 
8. cats 18. crickets 
9. dogs 19. bees 
10. ducks 20. wolves 
a. neigh k. grunt 
b. -coo l. crow 
c. bleat m. caw 
d. croak n. purr 
e. howl o. bark 
f. bray p. quack 
g. cackle q. bellow 
h. low r. hiss 
i. trumpet s. chirp 
j. buzz t. roar 


V. Fill the blanks in the follow- 

ing phrases with the correct 

words from the list below them. 
1. A barber’s 

A miner’s 

A farmer’s 

A grocer’s 

A painter’s 

A plumber’s 

A seamstress’ 

A carpenter’s _.__ 

9. A butcher’s - 

10. A mason’s 

11. A machinist’s 

12. A photographer’s 


eNAY AY 


trowel pick scales 
try square plow thimble 
wrench razor tripod 
brush lathe cleaver 


(For hey, see page 80) 








Did you know that 
most Chinese wear shoes 


made of cloth or straw? 


D 
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STORIES TO READO 


The Halloween Spook 


THEODORE 


M. RIDER 


Did you, like Milly and Don, ever try to frighten 


your friends on Halloween? 


This story tells how 


the children themselves got a real scare instead. 


ILLY and Don put on their 

Halloween masks made 
from paper bags. Then they 
wrapped themselves up in old 
white sheets. 

Milly was five years old, and 
Don was eight. They were all 
ready to go out and give their 
friends a Halloween scare. 

“Let’s start downstairs now, 
Milly,” said Don from the play- 
room door. 

But at that moment came a 
mournful wail, “Hoo-oo-oo!” 

“Don, hear that noise?” ex- 
claimed Milly. “Listen!” 

But Don only laughed. “That 
must be Ned Ives pretending 
to be a spook. Let’s look out of 
the window on the stair land- 
ing. Maybe we can see him.” 

Warily they crept to the 
window and peered out. A 
bright moon shone down, re- 
vealing the bushes and trees in 
the yard. But not a soul was 
in sight. 

Again came the mournful 
cry, “Hoo-oo! Hoo! Hoo-oo!” 

“IT don’t like it, Don,” said 
Milly. “What can it be?” 

“I believe it’s coming from 
our attic,” replied her brother. 
“Tll bet that Mother and Dad 
are up there trying to play a 


joke on us. Let’s go see.” 


yy Fr 





“No, let’s find out whether 
they are in the living room 
first,” Milly whispered. 

The children peered over the 
stair rail, and there in the 
lighted living room were Dad 
and Mother, quietly reading! 

“I don’t believe that it’s a 
spook, Milly,” asserted Don, 
as the weird sound came again. 
He thought hard for a moment. 
“I wonder whether Cousin Bob 
hid in the attic to have fun 
with us. Let’s go see.” 

Milly drew the sheet more 
tightly around her shoulders. 
“It’s so spooky up there, Don,” 
she protested. 

“I think our jack-o’-lantern 
will scare away the ghost,” Don 
grinned. 

They had made the Hallow- 
een lantern from a big pump- 
kin that morning, carefully 
scooping out the inside and 
cutting two huge round eyes, 
a triangular nose, and a saw- 
toothed mouth in the thick 
rind. Don lit the candle that 
he had put inside. He opened 
the attic door and quietly tip- 
toed up the stairs with the 
glowing pumpkin held before 
him. Milly shivered, but she 
followed bravely close behind 
her brother. 











At the top of the stairs they 
glanced around. The pumpkin 
face didn’t light up the gloomy 
corners. Don breathed deeply. 
“Whoo! whoo, whoo,” he called 
out. The attic was very quiet. 

“Come on out and show 
yourself,” Don said loudly. 
“We know you're hiding be- 
hind that trunk in the corner.” 

Nothing moved. 

“Look, Don!” Milly pointed 
to a rafter. Two shining eyes 
were staring down at them. 


Don almost dropped the 
pumpkin. “I guess it’s a spook 
all right,” he whispered. “And 
it doesn’t look scared of us.” 

*“O-o-o-h,” Milly shuddered. 
“I’m going to call Mother and 
Dad.” 

The little girl backed toward 
the stairway, keeping her eyes 
on the unwinking eyes over- 
head. At last she could back 
no further; she had come to the 
wall. She turned toward the 


stairs, and, (Continued on page 77 





Honker, the 


Wild Goose 


ELSIE BAILEY FRAZIER 


This adventurous young goose has exciting expe- 
riences when he is taken into captivity, but his 
southland flight is only temporarily interrupted. 


HILE a family of wild 
\¢ geese sat warming their 
backs in the autumn sun, the 
mother addressed her brood. 
“Soon we shall be starting on 
our journey to the southland.” 
“To the southland, Mother!” 
exclaimed Honker, a young 
goose. “Why are we going 
there? [ like it right here.” 
“You wouldn't like it about 
the time your toes were frost- 
bitten.” Mrs. Wild Goose got 
up, ruffled her feathers over 
her feet, and sat down again. 
Then all of her ten children 
got up, ruffled their feathers, 
and sat down—all but Honker, 
who dived into the water. 
“Come, Honker!” his moth- 
er commanded. “I have some- 
thing to say to you children.” 
“IT wanted that crayfish,” 
pouted Honker, coming back. 
‘All the Wild Geese family,” 
explained Mrs. Wild Goose, 
“are going to fly where it is 
warm in winter, and where we 
shall have plenty of food to eat 
and water to swim in. Every- 
thing here will be covered with 
ice and snow. Even this lake 
will be frozen over.” 
“Ts it far?” Honker began to 
pay attention. 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. Wild 
Goose, “it’s a long way.” 


“Won't we get very tired 
and hungry before we reach 
there?” he inquired anxiously. 

“We stop and rest and hunt 
something to eat,” explained 
his mother. “From high up in 
the sky we can sight a lake and 
then we fly down to it. Usu- 
ally there is an excellent meal 
right there—grass and weed 
seed besides the fish we catch.” 

“Say! I believe this will be 
fun!” Honker flicked his tail, 
stretched to his full height, and 
flapped his wings to show how 
strong he was. 

“It isn’t all fun—not by any 
means,” his mother warned 
him. “Each of us is assigned a 
position in which he is to fly, 
and we must all keep our places 
in line while we are in the 
air. Mr. Gray Goose leads 
the flock. We look like a huge 
wedge gliding across the sky. 
I have always imagined that 
we must be rather an impres- 
sive sight from the ground,” 
mused Mrs. Wild Goose. 

“Well,” declared Honker, 
“if that’s all there is to worry 
about, I’m not scared.” 

“A great danger is Man,” 
added his mother. “If Man is 
sighted, we do not light, and if 
we are on the ground we take 
to the air.” (Continued on page 70) 
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This story delightfully relates how the king and 
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The King’s Pocketbook 


MARION WALDEN 










princess, and all those who lived in the castle, 
found real happiness after they lost their money. 


T Is a queer thing,” said the 
| King to his daughter, the 
Princess, “but I seem to have 
lost my pocketbook.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the 
Princess. “Was there much 
money in it?” 


“Much money!” exclaimed 


the King. “All of my money 
was in it!” 
“Goodness! It isn’t safe to 


carry it all around with you,” 
said the Princess. She didn’t 
like to be critical, but some- 
times the King, her father, did 
need taking care of. 

“T suppose I shouldn’t do it, 
but it’s so convenient,” he said. 

“I never lost it before.” 

The King and the Princess 
and her handmaidens, and the 
Prime Minister and the King’s 
Privy Council and every one 
of the servants, hunted all over 
the castle and the grounds, 
but they could not find the 
King’s pocketbook. 

“What can we do without 
any money?” asked the head 
housekeeper. “We can’t pay 
our grocery bills, or buy new 
clothes, or get new percolator 
tops when we break the old 
ones.” 

“You will have to be very 
careful not to break the per- 
colator tops,” said the Princess. 
“As for the other things, we’ll 
have to call meetings and talk 
it over.” 

So the King called his Privy 
Council to meet with him and 
the Prime Minister, and the 
Princess called a meeting of 
her handmaidens and the head 
servants. Afterward the King 
reported that the only sugges- 
tion made by the Prime Min- 
ister and the Privy Council 
was to tax the people more. 

“We can’t do that,” object- 
ed the Princess. “They have 
just paid this year’s taxes. It 
wouldn’t be fair, since they 
Were not at fault. At our 


meeting we thought of a bet- 
ter plan.” 

“What is that?” 
the King. 

“We shall all have to go to 
work. We'll plant gardens and 
take care of our livestock and 
raise our food. We will mend 
our clothes and remodel them, 
and when they become worn 
out we'll spin and weave and 
make new ones. Some of us 
can make pretty things to be 
sold, and earn money to buy 
tooth paste and tea and pins.” 

“It might be fun,” said the 
King. “Tl go right back and 
tell the Prime Minister and 
the Privy Council.” 

It took a good deal of or- 
ganizing, but before very long 
the palace and the grounds 
were humming like a beehive. 
Everyone did the work he en- 
joyed most, and each person 
tried to show how fast and 
well he could do his special job. 
The garden sprouted neat rows 
of potatoes and onions. Herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep 
and goats were rounded up 
and cared for. The Princess 
with her handmaidens turned 
out some nice baskets and pot- 
tery and embroidered pieces 
to sell, besides keeping the 
King’s socks mended and the 
buttons sewed on his shirts. 

In the evening, after their 
day’s work was finished, they 
did what they wished. Some 
of them played games, and 
others danced. Some sang or 
played on musical instruments. 
Some painted pictures of read 
stories. The King puttered 
around with his roses, or took 
walks with his favorite hounds. 

He did complain a little be- 
cause there wasn’t much time 
for fishing or golf. Then some 
of the others admitted they 
would like to paint pictures 
and play games and read and 
dance all day, not just in the 
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evening. But they kept on do- 
ing their work daytimes, and 
playing evenings just the same. 
They went to bed very tired 
and slept well, and got up the 
next morning ready for work. 

One day the Princess herself 
grew tired of working so hard, 
and she began thinking. While 
she was knitting new socks for 
her father, the King, an idea 
popped into her head. 

Daddy,” she asked, “where 
were you the day you lost your 
pocketbook?” 

The King thought hard be- 
fore answering. “Nowhere in 
particular,” he said. “If I re- 
member rightly, I went fish- 
ing that day.” 

“Did you catch any fish?” 
she asked. 

“No, I don’t think I had 
any luck.” 

The Princess went straight 
to the backstairs closet where 
the King’s fishing tackle was 
kept, and looked in his creel. 
In it lay his pocketbook, with 
all of his money! 

“Hurrah!” she shouted, run- 
ning through the palace and 
all around the grounds. “We 
don’t have to work any more! 
We have money again!” 

Everyone was very much 
excited, and started planning 
a big celebration. 

“We'll give a formal ball,” 
decided the Princess. “I'll wear 
a velvet dress and we'll dance 
all night.” 

They invited everyone, and 
the party was quite splendid. 
They had the finest orchestra, 
and wonderful things to eat— 
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and_lolli- 
pops, and peppermint-candy 
ice cream. The Princess’ vel- 
vet dress became rather warm 
before the ball was over, and 
the next day she was very 
tired and slept nearly all day. 

But after a day or two she 
felt rested and ready for more 
fun. She gave a garden party 
and wore a dainty yellow lace 
dress and played croquet. She 
enjoyed the game so much that 
she had croquet parties every 
day for two weeks. Then she 
didn’t want to play that game 
any more. 

“Can anyone think of some- 
thing else to do?” she asked her 
handmaidens. 

“Let’s play checkers,” 
gested one. 

So they played checkers for 
two weeks, and then they were 
tired of that. Next they all 
enjoyed jackstraws for two 
weeks, and after that hop- 
scotch for two weeks, and then 
they made daisy chains—but 
only for two days. Then they 
didn’t know what else to do. 
The Princess thought hard. 
Finally she had an idea. 

“Let’s have a royal proces- 
sion!” she exclaimed excitedly. 
“T'll have a new silver dress 
sewed with gold thread, and 
my father, the King, will wear 
his court crown and best robe.” 

Everyone began to plan the 
grandest, most “splendiferous” 
royal procession that had ever 
been seen. The King grum- 
bled a bit because he wanted to 
go fishing that day, and besides, 


his court (Continued on page 77) 


big frosted cakes, 


sug- 
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Teacher Readiness 
for Reading Readiness 


LOIS G. 


NEMEC 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


ISS BAKER was especially ea- 
M ger to have her beginning 
first-graders do well that morn- 
ing. Most of the children had 
come well up to expectations sO 
far, but now the teacher cast an 
apprehensive glance toward her 
visitor. 

“Next it is Margaret’s turn,” 
she said, with forced brightness. 
“Will you read, Margaret, so that 
we can find out what happened 
to Sally Ann?” 

Margaret hesitated, squirmed, 
“read” three words with help 
from the teacher, and burst into 
tears. 

At recess time Miss Baker told 
her visitor that Margaret cried 
almost every day in reading class, 
“and yet she has an average I.Q. 
and is six and a half years old. 
I don't know what to do with 
her!” Margaret, of course, was 
not ready to read. 

In Miss Dean’s first grade, the 
visitor observed Tony, a ragged, 
unkempt little boy, who needed a 
haircut and a hot bath. But he 
had alert, sparkling eyes and was 
“one of the gang” out on the 
playground. Clearly, he was not 
stupid. Yet his teacher was most 
provoked at him. “He will not 
learn to read,” said Miss Dean, 
“although I've tried to teach him 
to do so for eight weeks.” 

The children were reading a 
story, “A Letter for Danny.” 
When it was Tony’s turn to read 
he merely shook his head and 
gave Miss Dean a queer, puzzled 
look. She returned it with an 
exasperated one, and soon sent 
the children outdoors for recess. 

The visitor later began a cas- 
ual conversation with Tony, and 
after some minutes the boy re- 
vealed the startling and almost 
unbelievable fact that he did not 
know what a letter was! He pro- 
“‘ledder,” said 


nounced it and 
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there was lead in a pencil, too. 
He also said a “real ‘ledder’ is 


like the ones the second grade 


make at the blackboard: a, b, 
and c’! Obviously, Tony was 
not ready to read. 

These actual incidents illus- 


trate problems identified with the 
so-called reading-readiness aspect 
of the teaching of reading. An 
analysis of the factors involved 
in these two cases will point the 
way to solving many similar 
problems. 
Psychological Unreadiness 
Practically every teacher of 
beginning reading knows now 
that the child’s chances for suc- 
cess in learning to read are more 
favorable if he has a mental age 
of at least six and a half years. 
But this is not the only factor 
that needs to be considered. Lit- 
tle Margaret, for instance, had a 
mental age of 6:6, but she was 
not emotionally mature enough 
or psychologically ready to be in- 
troduced to a formal program of 
Investigation revealed 
that Margaret, who had always 


timid and 


getting more so because she was 


reading. 


been sensitive, Was 
overanxious to become as good a 
reader as her cousin in the sec- 
ond grade who had been held up 
to her as a model. Her anxiety, 
and her timidity about asking for 
help when she needed it, kept her 
so emotionally upset during the 
reading period that she fell hope- 
lessly behind the other normal 
pupils. At the end of the second 
month of school, then, she was 
exhibit 
anxiety and felt sure that she was 


beginning to increased 
a failure! 

In addition to Margaret’s per- 
sonal problems, Miss Baker had 
added others by her failure to 
grasp the basic concepts of a 
“readiness period’ before intro- 
ducing the more formalized type 
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of reading instruction. To be 
sure, the teacher had used some 
reading-readiness materials; but 
she admitted that she had hur- 
ried through them in order to 
keep up with other first grades 
in neighboring schools. 
Fortunately, Miss Baker was in- 
telligent, and she liked children. 
When she began to realize why 
it is highly desirable to have a 
period for preparing children to 
get ready to read, she was able to 
rectify many of her mistakes. 
Before long Margaret was an en- 
thusiastic and successful reader. 
Miss Baker found that she her- 
self began to succeed as a teacher 
when she grasped the basic phi- 
losophy and psychology of the 
teaching of reading, and when 
she learned to understand her 


pupils more fully, not only as 
pupils but as persons. 
Sociological Unreadiness 

An analysis of Tony’s trouble 
revealed that he came from an iso- 
lated and poverty-stricken home, 
that he had never received a let- 
ter of his own, and that, in his 
own words, “My mom and pop 
once got some mail that looks like 
Danny has (here Tony 
pointed to the picture in the 
book, showing Danny with a let- 
ter in his hand), but that’s mail, 
not a ledder.” 
Tony’s environment, his cultural 
background, had not prepared 
him for an understanding of the 


what 


In other words, 


concepts contained in that story, 
and in this instance his teacher 
had done nothing to make him 


read) for it. (Continued on page 82) 


Problem Solving 


in the Primary Grades 
AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


course of study which em- 
A phasizes meaningful arith- 
metic must not postpone problem 
solving until the number facts 
have been learned. Problem solv- 
ing should accompany, and even 
precede, the teaching of number 
facts. Using arithmetic in mean- 
ingful situations gives number 
and 


children to see a reason for learn- 


facts significance, enables 


ing them. The memorization of 
number facts, merely for the pur- 
pose of getting ready to solve 
problems, does not appeal to 
seven-year-olds. 

The first work in problem solv- 
ing is done with concrete mate- 
rials, as cardboard squares and 
circles, lima beans, or buttons. 
The teacher gives orally prob- 
lems like the following: 

1. Put 10 circles in a row. 
Take 3 circles away, hiding 
them in your hand. 
How many circles are left 
on your desk? 


2. Play that your ten cardboard 
circles are pennies. Now work 
this problem. 
I bought a 3-cent stamp, a 
sucker that cost 1 cent, 
a candy bar for § cents. 
How much did I spend? 


How much money was left? 


é 


O0O°O 
O 
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3. Mary has 2 beans. 
Jack has 4 beans. 
How many beans 

children have? 


OO 
OoOO0oO0d 


The words subtract and add 
may be introduced in problems 
early in the second grade. Give 
several problems in subtraction, 
using various terms, as spend, 
bought, ate, broke, lost. (If de- 
sired, the word add may be 
taught before subtract.) 


do both 
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1. Put 10 squares on your desk. 
Hide or take away 5 squares. 
How many squares are left? 
How many did take 


away? 


you 


2. Mary’s mother had 6 lemons. 
(Child puts out six counters.) 
She used 3 lemons to make 
lemonade. 
How many are left? 
Did you hide any or take 
any away? 


oo-C 0 OO 


3. I had 10 cents. 
I bought roils for 8 cents. 
How much money was left? 
Did you take any away in 
this problem? 
What word told you to take 
away? (bought) 

The teacher says: “We have a 
arithmetic that 
take away. The word is subtract. 
I'll write it on the blackboard.” 

When several problems in sub- 


word in means 


traction have been given, one in 
addition may be given. 

Harry has 4 cents. 

Sue has 3 cents. 

How much money do both 

children have? 

Did you take any away? 

When the pupils say no, the 
teacher continues, “This is not a 
problem in which you subtract. 
What were you to find out in this 


problem? How much money did 


ATH REE R’S 


You 
know about problems in which 
we subtract. We also have prob- 
lems in which we add. The word 
add looks much like the word 
and, and with numbers it means 
the same.” 


Harry and Sue both have? 


When solving a problem, pu- 
pils who have learned the terms 
add and subtract 
write whether it is an addition 
Chil- 
dren like to make up problems 
and should be encouraged to do 
so. When they are able to solve 


may tell or 


or a subtraction problem. 


problems using concrete objects, 
the next step is to present semi- 
concrete materials. 

To prevent crowding the work 
on paper, the children are asked 
to fold a 9” 


cight sections, and a problem is 


x 12” paper i 
x 12” paper into 


worked in each section. 
to illustration.) 
an opportunity to teach the fol- 
lowing arithmetical terms—/op, 
bottom, right, left, and below. 
A di- 
agram on the blackboard helps 
the child to locate the exact space. 

This is the procedure to follow: 


Problems are given orally. 


The teacher says, “In the top 
left space, write your name.” 

The works the first 
problem in the correct space in 
the diagram on the blackboard. 
She says, “In the problems that I 
shall give 


teacher 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Handwriting 
in Rural Schools 
MAUDE W. HUNTER 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
Newton County, Mississippi 


NASMUCH as handwriting, like 
I speech, is a tool of thought, 
it is properly the task of the ele- 
mentary school to see that chil- 
dren learn to write legibly and 
with fair speed. 

The rural teacher, responsible 
for pupils on various.grade lev- 
els, and abie-ta to!law che work 
of a giver ‘girl or, bay through 
the grades, has a latget opportu- 
nity: in this field .thad+a_ city 
teacher. Her prograta’ is twofold: 
first, t6 teach correct letter forms 
and other simple techniques in 
the primary grades; second, to 
develop handwriting standards so 
that pupils will continue to write 
well throughout life. 

It is often distressing to com- 
pare the writing done by a child 
fourth, fifth, or 
grade with the writing that he 


in the sixth 
did before leaving the first grade. 
Mothers and teachers know that 
writing in the middle grades is 
often careless and illegible. They 
lament the change, and wonder 
how and why it came about. 
Recently a businessman who em- 
ploys high-school boys in sum- 
mer said that he rarely finds a 
boy who can write legibly. He 
blamed the schools—and he was 
right! All writing need not be 
beautiful, but all writing can be 
neat and legible. A teacher should 
hold herself responsible for hav- 
ing pupils do writing that looks 
well and that is readable. 


LEARNING TO WRITE 


It is generally agreed that man- 
uscript writing is much_ better 
than cursive in the first grade, 
and in at least the first half of 
the second. For first- and second- 
graders, learning correct letter 
forms is the chief task, and early 
work should be carefully super- 
vised. Too many children enter 
second grade with wrong habits 
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firmly fixed. They make letters 
and figures incorrectly and awk- 
wardly, chiefly because they were 
permitted te write alone before 
they knew how. 

Supervised blackboard writing is 
always most advisable with small 
groups of beginners. When using 
paper in first-grade work, have 
it wide-ruled. Check 
letter formation from the start. 


incorrect 


In general, in manuscript writ- 
ing, be guided by these rules: 
(1) When forming a letter, be- 
gin at the top (not true for cer- 
(2) Make 


cach letter from left to right. 


tain capital letters). 


A teacher is handicapped if 
she herself is not adept in manu- 
script writing. She needs it not 
only in showing children the sim- 
ple principles of letter formation, 
but in preparing blackboard ma- 
terial and charts for pupils to 
read. 


writing casily and with normal 


She should use manuscript 


An inexperienced teacher 
will find that, without a 
deal of practice, she can gain fa- 


speed. 


great 


cility in this type of writing. 
[In teaching cursive writing to 
pupils of third-grade level and 
higher, the teacher will learn that 
handwriting difficulties may be 
classified as follows. 
A. Poor form.—Results from (1) 
misconception of the shape or 
size, height or width, of letters, 
(2) the omission of beginning or 
ending slopes, (3) irregular slant. 
B. Poor alignment.—Consists in 
running writing above or below 
the line, failing to drop the loops 
of letters below the line or drop- 
ping them too far, and so on. 
C. Irregular slant.—Occurs when 
pupils fail to realize that what- 
ever slant is used, corresponding 





SEE PAGE 39 
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SEATWORK FOR WORD ENRICHMENT—IL 


EN types of seatwork for word en- 
T richment are here suggested, supple- 
menting the group presented last month. 
Most of the suggestions can be adapted to 
any of the primary grades. 

1. Preparing Alphabetized Picture and 
Word Dictionaries. Brown wrapping pa- 
per makes a durable book. For each word 
the pupils are to draw or paste in a picture 
and then write the matching word below. 
Nouns are easily depicted, but some inge- 
nuity may be necessary for other words. 
There may be stick figures for verbs of ac- 
tion, patches of color for the color words, 
a circle for round, a child walking down- 
stairs for down, and so on. Select words 
having a high frequency rating on some 
standard list, and put several on each page. 

2. Hunt and Find Exercises. Even the 
first-graders enjoy these. A list of words 
is given, and pupils are asked to “Find 2 
toys, “Find 4 animals,” “Cross out every 


color” from the list. (No. 10, below, is 


a more difficult example suited to third 
and fourth grades.) 

3. Yes—No Sentences. Give a group 
of lettered sentences. Pupils are to copy 
the letters and write Yes or No after each 
letter. Examples: 

a) Can you fall up a tree? 

b) Are you a twin? 

c) Eight is more than three. 

d) A butterfly is made of butter. 

e) I can make a wish. 

4. Writing Synonyms. Give this direc- 
“Make a list 


of 15 important words in the story. Aft- 


tion after a reading class. 


er each word write another word which 
has about the same meaning.” 








happy glad, fling throw. 
§. What Things Do. Give a list of 
Children are to list them and 
write after each “what it does.” Examples: 


nouns, 

















6. Choosing Which. The following is a 
completion exercise that involves multiple 
choice. Children are to copy a sentence 
and add the correct ending from the 
group of words below. 

Where do you ? 
give have live 

I help my mother when I _ 
sheep sweep steep 

A stone is , 
hear heard hard 

Do you like to play with ? 
and had sand 

7. Short Words in Longer Words. An 
excellent exercise in. word analysis is to 
present a list of words and ask pupils to 
underline or list short’ words which they 
see in each; or pupils may make their own 





list from a reading or spelling book. In 
corner they may see or and corn; in start, 
star, tar, tart, art; and so on. Of course 
words which contain only one shorter 
word are the simplest type to begin with. 











8. Decide which is 
larger in each pair 
of words and draw 
a line under it. 


eyes-——see rooster crows 

engine-——puffs saw saws 

broom——-sweeps __ pencil writes 
a 


opposite. 
work night 
near 


black 


wise off 


many 
dry 


°. After each word, write its 


sell yes 
first 


true 


top 
give 


dark 


never 





fast bang 


shout crawl 
hurry 
hello 


snap 


answer 
sure 





screech 


10. Six of these words mean to 
make a loud noise. Cross them out. 


girl bowl 
wild 


speak 


yell 
city 
roar 
said 


easy 
howl 
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lines of all letters should run par- 
allel to one another. 
D. Improper size-—Too large or 
too small. Some children sprawl 
their writing. More frequently 
they grasp the pencil so tightly 
that their letters have a cramped, 
pinched-together appearance. 
E. Incorrect spacing.—Between 
letters and between words. 
SETTING UP STANDARDS 
Speaking broadly, I should say 
that a child ought to consider as 
a writing lesson any written work 
that he is to hand to his teacher. 
This will cause him to continue 
the writing habits formed in the 
first grade. 
often drops these habits is that 


One reason why he 


in later grades so much written 
work is assigned. He must hurry 
in order to get it all done. Writ- 
ten work should be more limited 
in quantity. Too much of it is 
given as mere busywork and the 
teacher never examines it closely. 

Standards of quality should be 
set up. 

Without telling the children in 
advance, save copies of written 
work handed in at the beginning 
of the year in several subjects. 
After collecting these papers, ex- 
plain that they will be kept as 
specimens of the pupils’ hand- 
writing in the first month of 
school, and at some time dur- 
ing each month other specimens 
will be placed with these, select- 
ed from written work in the same 
subjects. At the end of the year 
Each 
pupil should be encouraged to 
face his own individual problem. 

A measuring scale by which any 
child’s writing may be checked 


comparisons will be made. 


can often be secured from pub- 
lishers of writing books and man- 
ufacturers of writing equipment. 
By means of this scale the teacher 
can tell whether a child’s writing 
is above or below a reasonable 
standard for his grade level. Use 
of the scale should not be limited 
to the teacher. Pupils should be 
free to grade their own writing, 
and work toward improvement. 

Another helpful tool is a diag- 
nostic chart for checking specific 
writing defects. Children need 
to discover what it is that keeps 
their writing from being satis- 
factory in appearance. The chart 
checks such points as word and 
letter forms, alignment, slant, 
Spacing, and line quality. If a 
child finds, on checking his writ- 
ing, that his trouble is irregular 
slant, the chart gives him spe- 
cific directions for overcoming 
this fault. The chart should be 
kept where it is accessible to 
teacher and pupils alike. 


Examples of good handwrit- 
ing should be kept constantly be- 
fore the pupils. These may be in 
the form of models made by the 
teacher, or samples in handwrit- 
ing manuals, or alphabet wall 
charts. 

Some teachers mistakenly try 
to keep children busy by having 
them use copybooks by them- 
selves. Whatever time a child 
gives to his writing books should 
be closely supervised. To put a 
copybook before the child and 
say, “Copy this page ten times,” 
is not a writing lesson. Lessons 
for the improvement of writing 
should be specific, with individ- 
ual instructions for overcoming 
a particular difficulty—whether 
it be a cramped style, a lack of 
rhythm, wrong formation of 
certain letters, or other 
writing fault. 

As for alphabet wall charts, it 
is a good idea to keep charts of 
both small and capital letters 
constantly before the children as 
They should be placed 
on an easy eye level. The chil- 
dren should learn to refer to the 
charts to verify letter forma- 
tions. Charts in manuscript and 
cursive writing may be obtained 
from publishers of writing series 
and from school-supply houses. 

High standards should be set 
for every kind of written work. 
Many teachers give two grades 
on written spelling—one for ac- 
curacy in spelling and one for the 
quality of the writing. To check 
the latter, the measuring scale is 
used. 

Ordinarily, some of the most 
careless writing done in schools 
is in arithmetic. Numbers are 
jumbled together and too many 
examples are crowded onto one 
sheet of paper. A teacher who 
wants her pupils to be writing- 
conscious will insist on a neat, 
orderly setting up of examples, 
with figures that are legibly 
formed, well spaced, of proper 
size, and artistically arranged. 

If a teacher is inexperienced as 
to specific teaching methods, she 
should study the plan of pro- 
cedure outlined in the manual of 
the series she intends to use. 

When individual difficulties are 
understood, and prompt meas- 
ures are taken at the beginning 
of the school year, a teacher will 
be able to do something very def- 
inite and effective in improving 
the handwriting of her pupils. 


some 


models. 


Oral Expression 


Is Basic 
MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


" EVERYDAY life we talk much 

more than we write. This 
fact is evident to the most casual 
observer. Research indicates that 
the ordinary talking and writing 
situations in juvenile and adult 
experience comprise the follow- 
ing: conversations, discussions, 
explanations, directions, storytell- 
ing, talks for particular occasions, 
reports, personal memoranda, and 
letters. Of these, only the last 
two are wholly written. It seems 
evident, therefore, that if lan- 
guage lessons are to reflect life 
experiences, and are to teach chil- 
dren to express themselves ade- 
quately, the major emphasis has 
to be on oral expression. 

Such-‘emphasis » would not ‘be 
necessary if children}. int’ our-of- 
school hours, préséemted their ideas 
orally in-an effective ard:pleasing 
manner. * This, however, is sel- 
dom ‘the case. People of other 
countries consider that we Amer- 
icans are poor conversationalists. 
We are either too retiring or else 
too aggressive and combative in 
discussions. 
vague in our explanations and di- 
rections, uninteresting and dis- 
organized in giving reports of 
what we have seen or heard. Girls 
and boys need guidance of a very 
careful and stimulating kind if 
they are to grow into adults who 
can speak with courtesy, clarity, 
and conviction in presenting their 
ideas. 

From kindergarten on, children 
should have frequent opportuni- 
ties for engaging in the give-and- 
take of conversation and informal 
discussion. They must learn not 
to interrupt, not to monopolize, 
but to give everyone a turn; they 
should listen attentively, and yet 
feel responsible for making a con- 
tribution to the group. The very 
core of democracy is found in 
such situations. 

On other occasions, pupils may 
share stories of various kinds— 
about personal experiences, ad- 
ventures of book friends, or ac- 
tivities of characters that they 


Many of us are too 


themselves have created. They 
may report on observations made 
during trips, on the progress of 
some committee enterprise, or on 
facts found in their reading that 
will help the class answer some 
perplexing question. Notice the 
element of sharing in all these 
situations. Outside of school, we 
talk in order to share news and 
ideas with our companions; in 
school, we should do the same. 
To say that oral expression is 
basic is true from another view- 
point also, for oral expression is 
the foundation of written ex- 
pression. Though the mechanics 
differ, the abilities and the skills 
are the same. (1) A child must 
be able to speak in complete sen- 
tences before he can write them. 
(2) He must have a suitable and 
varied speech vocabulary before 
he can express himself clearly 
and precisely in writing. (3) Un- 





The chart on the follow- 
ing page is the fifth of a 
series on parts of speech. 
A chart on adverbs will 
be published next month. 








til he can tell a story in good 
sequence and arrange the ideas 
of an oral repert properly, he 
can scarcely organize a story or 
a report in written form. 

All this means that since oral 
composition and written com- 
position are alike as regards the 
thoughts or ideas involved, ex- 
perience in speaking is prerequi- 
site in learning to write. This 
is all the more true because speak- 
ing is a more spontaneous activ- 
ity. The elementary-school child 
is slow in mastering the mechanics 
of spelling, punctuation, mar- 
gins, and so on, whereas the oral 
mechanics of voice control, pro- 
nunciation, and enunciation be- 
come more or less automatic at an 


early age. (Continued on page 79) 
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Parts of Speech—Adjectives 


An adjective is a word used to modify 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun. 


~SOME KINDS OF ADJECTIVES 


PROPER—American flag, Christmas vacation 








DESCRIPTIVE—heavy, fall, yellow, joytul 


QUANTITATIVE—enough food, few books 





NUMERAL-five trees, twentieth century 





LIMITING—a, an, the, this, that, each, any 


Many adjectives may be compared— 
good better best 

ripe less ripe least ripe 
brave braver bravest 














AN ACTIVITY UNIT ON CHINA 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIRGINIA MAE FERRILL 


Critic Teacher, Sixth Grade, Demonstration School, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 


HEN local radio announce- 

ments and newspaper sto- 
ries outlined the United China 
Relief educational campaign, our 
sixth-graders decided they would 
like to learn more about China 
in their social-studies work. Lat- 
er, when they had seen a movie 
on China, they wanted to give a 
play that would show what life 
is like in China today. 

The pupils welcomed a sugges- 
tion that they might invite their 
parents to see the play, serve tea 
afterward, and have a display of 
illustrative craft objects. 

OBJECTIVES 

To dramatize the situation in 
China today in order to: 

A. Assist actively in a worth- 
while civic undertaking. 

B. Learn more about China. 

C. Entertain educationally. 

D. Grow in the three R’s, and in 
the arts. 


PROCEDURE 


A. The pupils brought for dis- 
play newspaper items, pictures, 
post cards, magazine articles, and 
Chinese objects, such as coins, 
umbrellas, trays, and clothing. 
B. For organized study, we fol- 
lowed the plan of our geography 
text, which included an overview 
of Oriental countries, a brief his- 
tory of China, and journeys into 
North and South China. 


INTEGRATING ACTIVITIES 


A. Social studies —The two main 
problems chosen were: “How do 
people in China live?” and “What 
are the Chinese doing to solve 
their problems since the Japanese 
invasion?” Through reference to 
a globe, relief maps, and books, 
and during discussions, the pupils 
found that answers to these ques- 
tions involved the influence of 
climate and topography. 


and 


ELIZABETH KLEIN 


Assistant Professor of Art, 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi 








Many of the activities about which this study of China was centered 
concerned the staging and producing of the play “In a Chinese Shop.” 


3. Language arts. 
1. Reading. 

a) Pictorial materials on the 
bulletin boards, tied in with such 
headings as “The Problems of Old 
China” and “The Hopes of New 
China,” were changed weekly. 

b) Directed reading lessons 
were conducted daily during the 
study of the section of the geog- 
raphy text dealing with China. 

c) Each day’s program pro- 
vided for supplementary read- 
ing from books and magazines. 

d) A fundamental vocabulary 
list of words relating to the Chi- 
nese was made and drawn upon. 
2. Language. 

a) Letters were written re- 
questing pamphlets and posters, 
and asking two missionaries to 
speak to the class. “Thank you” 
notes and invitations to the play 
were sent to the missionaries. 

b) Following an investigation 
of the Chinese form of writing, 
and the meanings of some of the 


cs 


characters, invitations to the play 
were given a Chinese effect by 
crayoning on the outside of a 
folded sheet of graph paper a 
suitable Chinese character, and 
by writing the sentences inside 
from right to left with words 
lettered vertically. 

c) Questions to which the pu- 


pils wished to find answers were , 


listed. Material read was often 

outlined in order to give reports. 
d) Oral English practice was 

afforded by rehearsals for the 

play, by class discussions, by re- 

ports, and by conversations with 

guests at the tea. 

C. Arithmetic. 

1. Refreshments for the tea were 

purchased by a committee. 

2. The cost of serving each guest 

was computed. 

3. A class treasurer was elected. 

He collected money from each 

pupil for his guests’ plates, kept 

a record, and gave financial re- 

ports to the class. 


HANDWORK EXHIBITED 
AT TEA 

A. One table in the room exhibit 
was devoted to a village setting. 
Colorful pagodas and Chinese 
houses were made of square boxes 
with pyramid roofs. Along the 
streets coolies pulled jinrikishas, 
while in the field the peasants 
planted rice and trod the water 
wheel. Along the water’s edge, 
junks and sampans were tied. 
(Two strips of contrasting col- 
ored construction paper, folded 
accordionwise, served as bodies, 
arms, and legs for these little peo- 
ple, who wore paper coats and 
hats. Heads and fect were cut 
from bogus board. See descrip- 
tive diagrams below.) 

B. Another phase of the exhibit 
portrayed the houses and dress of 
the Northern Chinese contrasted 
with the houses and dress of the 
Southern Chinese. Houses of 
the former were round and had 
round roofs covered with simu- 
lated animal hides. The people 
were clothed in steel-wool coats 
to represent heavy fur clothing. 
The Southern China houses were 
square with straw-covered roofs. 
C. Various ways that the Chi- 
nese people carry burdens were 
One 
coolie had straw strapped to his 
back, another had laid across his 
shoulders a pole from each end 
of which a basket swung. Oth- 
ers had carts and wheelbarrows. 
D. Similar paper figures demon- 
strated such Chinese arts as rug 
weaving, painting on porcelain, 
and spinning. 

E. A chart on the uses of rice 
was made and illustrated with 
food samples, rope, paper hats, 
miattresses, straw roofs, and so on. 
I. Placed at intervals around the 
floral arrangements 
(Continued on page 73) 


shown in another setting. 


room were 
showing a 
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HALLOW EEN 
DECORATIONS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
























ERE is an assortment of Hal- 

loween decorations for black- 
board or wall, or for a party table. 
They may be used in large or small 
sizes in numerous ways. The sim- 
plest method is to cut the figures 
from colored construction paper; 
or, if desired, they may be cut 
from white paper and then col- 
ored with paint or with crayons. 
If you have scraps of black plush, 
cut some cats from them. Try 
pastutg a few feathers on a felt 


** owl. Use bits of cloth and wisps 


of straw for the scarecrow dolls. 
A hac.and collar of real cabbage 
leaves will add an attractive touch 
to a jack-o’-lantern centerpiece. 
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DRAWING INDIAN SCENES 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


W HEN you are studying about Indians, you will want to 
illustrate the things you learn. On this page are a num- 
ber of easy drawings of Indians, their homes, the work they do, 
and some of the animals that are mentioned in Indian stories. 

Let us look at the homes first. Can you pick out the tepee, 
which is shaped like some of our tents? On the opposite side 
of the page is a wigwam. It has a rounded top. Below the wig- 
wam you see a pueblo. Pueblos are so large that they can be 
compared with our modern apartment houses. Above the 
blanket in the lower right corner is a hogan. It is made of 
sticks and stones held together by mud. 

In the upper right-hand corner an Indian is paddling a canoe 
among water lilies and cattails. Now find the Indian who is 
carrying a canoe over his head. Carrying a canoe across the 
land between streams or lakes is called making a portage. By 
paddling canoes on lakes and rivers and making many portages, 
the Indians traveled hundreds of miles. The birch-bark canoe 
is not nearly so heavy as the canoes we see at summer resorts. 


You will be interested in the Indian woman sitting by the 
wigwam. She is looking over her blueberries. She has filled a 
birch-bark basket. You see it on the ground in front of her. 

Indians are artistic. We should remember that they were 
the first truly American artists. They make baskets and pottery 
with beautiful designs. They don’t have to go to a school to 
learn how to do it; they learn from one another. Some Indians 
weave blankets also. They raise sheep to obtain the wool, and 
they color the wool with dyes made out of roots and berries. 

There isn’t room to show all of the animals which are asso- 
ciated with the Indians, but here are a few. You recognize 
the fawn,by its spots. The deer provided the Indians with 
meat to eat. Clothing and moccasins were made from the 
hides. Rabbits were also hunted for food and for their warm 
fur. Here is a drawing of a beaver and the house he has built. 
He is a remarkable animal, for he can cut down trees and build 
dams in streams. Before the white man came, Indians had no 
horses. They used dogs to draw loads fastened on two poles. 
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LITTLE TING WING CELEBRATES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JEANNE BENDICK 


H™ are some pictures of our little 
Chinese friend, T’ing Wing, and 
others who, with him, are observing Chi- 
na’s Independence Day, October tenth. 
This important holiday is like our own 
Independence Day, the Fourth of July, 
with its gay parades and bands and flying 
flags. All the shops and schools are closed, 


> 


TING WING 


MOTHER 




















and everyone dresses in his best clothes 
and goes to the city to see the sights. 

On this morning, T’ing Wing rises ear- 
ly from his small bed and very neatly 
folds his quilt at the foot of it. 


Excited and happy, he dresses quickly 
and runs to feed his pet cricket. It lives 
in a little cage, which, like T’ing Wing’s 
bed, is woven from bamboo stems, split 
into strips of proper width. 


Cut 
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OCTOBER TENTH IN CHINA 


Chinese Independence Day 


T’ing Wing and his mother and father 
set out for Chungking right after break- 
fast. How proud T’ing Wing feels as he 
walks beside his father, who is a pilot in 
the Chinese Air Force! They pass a group 






































~< 


of schoolboys playing horns and trumpets. 
A little girl eating candy on a stick 
marches along behind them. Holiday 
colors can be seen everywhere, for the 
Chinese love bright red, yellow, and blue. 





ee 


CHINESE CHILDREN 





When they reach the big square, they 
see Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, the 
famous military leader of China, speaking 
before a great crowd of people. The red, 
white, and blue flag of China flies over- 
head, and there are many large posters 
bearing the picture of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
founder of the Chinese Republic. 

















FATHER 














GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Directions: 


the celebration in the square. 


about these characters and use these figures as stick puppets. 


Draw these figures on stiff cardboard, color them with 
paint or crayon, and cut them out. To make them stand, fold the tabs 
on the dotted lines. For a table display, prepare duplicate figures for a 
series of scenes: the family in the home, the journey to the capital, and 
Another suggestion is to write a play 























Some 


children may like to model these figures in clay and paint them. 
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COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY ROSE YARNALL 


Teacher, First Grade, Thomson School, Washington, D.C. 


A TEACHER of primary grades, 
and especially a teacher of be- 
ginning first-graders, will find these 
pictures useful for creating interest 
in community helpers. An easy ap- 
proach might be a discussion of the 
helpers that the children see on their 
way to school. These might be listed 
and kept on a chart. Another ap- 


proach that has proved to be highly 
successful is a conversation about 
the work that the children’s parents 
do. Then the children will like to 
draw their fathers and others at 
work. They may also cut pictures 
of helpers from old magazines. 

The pictures illustrated here could 
be used advantageously on charts 


that tell a story about the helpers. 
They would be attractive if placed 
on the bulletin board with a simple 
poem or a few lines under each pic- 
ture, or they could be placed in the 
library corner to call the children’s 
attention to books about these help- 
ers and to make them want to find 
out more about what each one does. 


DRAWINGS BY MARGARET HUMPHREYS 
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AUTUMN LEAF IMPRINTS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 








OR autumn art work children like 

to utilize leaves, provided there is 

a novel element in the activity. Cray- 
on imprints, such as those shown in 
the illustrations, are fun to make and 
they help in teaching several art prin- 
ciples. They may be used on invita- 
tions to an autumn school function, 
on program folders and posters, as 
end papers for books or portfolios, or 
as cutouts for a bulletin-board border. 
To make the imprints, select well- 
shaped leaves, placing them with the 
underside (the veined side) up. Over 
them lay a sheet of newsprint or any 
lightweight paper. With the side of 
a broken crayon, from which the pa- 
per has been removed, rub lightly over 
the leaf, preferably making all the 
strokes in the same direction. The 
contour and intricate veining of the 
leaf will appear as if by magic, reveal- 

















ing its distinctive beauty. For best re- 
sults, use a new leaf for each imprint. 
In the primary grades, leaf identi- 


_ fication will be enjoyed if the children 


make sma!! booklets, imprinting a dif- 
ferent leaf on each sheet and lettering 


|. the name underneath. 


The following suggestions will aid 
older pupils in creating designs. 

1. Scatter leaves irregularly on a 
large paper for an overall design. 

2. Alternate large and small leaves 
in a row for a border. 

3. Arrange leaves representing sev- 
eral kinds of trees in a group to make 
a pattern. 

4. Arrange leaves to overlap. 

§. Experiment with variety in col- 
oring by using one solid color, by al- 
ternating two colors, by using several 
colors in one motif, and by using 
two colors for each leaf imprint. 
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HALLOWEEN GHOST 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY WILMA NEFF 


. ” a ae 7 
. 


think to- night Ill wear a_ sheet, A big white ghost-y sheet, 


be en - tire - ly cov-ered up, All white from head to feet, 


— 


a - bout on Hal - low - een, To scare the folks I meet. 


I don’t think they'll ev - er guess That I’m in - side that sheet! 


Hal-low-een is fun. 





Ghosts make peo- ple — run! . 





as a ° 
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OUR TREASURY OF SELECTED VERSE 


AUTUMN FIRES 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Sing a song of seasons! 
Something bright in all! 

Flowers in the summer, 
Fires in the fall! 


PALOS, SPAIN, 1492 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


What a stir in the harbor! 
What a stir in the street! 

What a stowing of cargo 
And noisy hurrying feet! 


What a stir on the quay steps 
As the boats turn out to sea; 

Were ever ships half so gallant 
As Columbus’ little three? 


What a waving of kerchiefs; 
What a stir in the breast; 
What a tumult of feeling 
As the ships dropped into the 
West. 


What a stir in Palos 
When the Nina came again; 
What a ringing of mad wild 
bells! 


What a feting of men! 


What a stir in the earth and air 
As the. mighty truth unfurled, 
Three ships and a crew and a 
great, great soul— 
Columbus—had found a world! 


A VAGABOND SONG 


BLISS CARMAN 


There is something in the Au- 
tumn that is native to my 
blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme 

With the yellow and the purple 
and the 


time. 


crimson keeping 


The scarlet of the maples can 
shake me like a cry 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a 
smoke upon the hills. 


There is something in October 
sets the gipsy blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 


She calls and calls each vagabond 
by name. 


ROBIN REDBREAST 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM 


Good-by, good-by to Summer! 
For Summer's nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 
Cool breezes in the sun; 
Our thrushes now are silent, 
Our swallows flown away— 
But Robin’s here in coat of 
brown, 
And scarlet breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts; 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
Iv’s Autumn, Autumn, Autumn 
late, 
"Twill soon be Winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


JONATHAN BING 


BEATRICE CURTIS BROWN 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went out in his carriage to visit 
the King, 

But everyone pointed and said, 
“Look at that! 

Jonathan Bing has forgotten his 
hat!” 

(He'd forgotten his hat!) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and put on a new 
hat for the King, 

But up by the palace a soldier 
said, ““Hi! 

You can’t see the King; you've 
forgotten your tie!” 

(He'd forgotten his tie!) 


Poor old Jonathan Bing, 

He put on a beautiful tie for the 
King, 

3ut when he arrived an Arch- 
bishop said, “Ho! 

You can’t come to court in py- 
jamas, you know!” 


Poor old Jonathan Bing 

Went home and addressed a short 
note to the King: 

“If you please will excuse me I 
won't come to tea, 

For home’s the best place for all 
people like me!” 


THE WINDMILL 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
Behold! a giant am I 

Aloft here in my tower; 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and 

the rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


I look down over the farms; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 
And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off from the threshing- 
floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my 
sails 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock be- 
low, 
And whichever way it may 
blow 
I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 

For he knows who makes him 

thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest, 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din, 

I cross my arms upon my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


FIRE MAKER’S DESIRE 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


(This chant is given by girls who 
earn the rank of Fire Maker.) 


As fuel is brought to the fire, 
So I propose to bring 

My strength, 

My ambition, 

My heart’s desire, 

My joy, 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind, 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended, 
And my fathers’ fathers 
Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man, 
The love of man for God. 
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AUTUMN 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Yellow the bracken, 
Golden the sheaves, 

Rosy the apples, 

Crimson the leaves, 

Mist on the hillside, 
Clouds gray and white. 
Autumn, good morning! 
Summer, good night! 


HIGH FLIGHT 


JOHN GILLESPIE MAGEE, JR. 


(This sonnet was composed by a 
young American airman. When 
he was eighteen he joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, and 
was killed over England in 1941.) 


Oh, I have slipped the surly 
bonds of earth 

And danced the skies on laughter- 
silvered wings; 

Sunward I’ve climbed and joined 
the tumbling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a 
hundred things 

You have not dreamed of — 
wheeled and soared and 
swung 

High in the sunlit silence. Hov- 
ering there 

I've chased the shouting wind 
along and flung 

My eager craft through footless 
halls of air. 

Up, up the long, delirious, burn- 
ing blue 

I've topped the wind-swept 
heights with easy grace 

Where never lark or even eagle 
flew; 

And while, with silent, lifting 
mind I’ve trod 

The high, untrespassed sanctity 
of space, 

Put out my hand and touched 
the face of God. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: J. B. Lippincott Co. for “Palos, 
Spain, 1492,” from For Days and Days, 
copyright 1919; Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 
for “A Vagabond Song,” from Vagahon- 
dia; The Macmillan Co. for “Robin Red- 
breast,” from the author’s book of that 
name; Curtis Brown, Ltd., for stanzas 
from “Jonathan Bing”; Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. for “The Windmill”; Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., for “Fire Maker’s Desire,” 
from The Book of the Camp Fire Girls; 
the Rev. John G. Magee for his son's 
poem “High Flight.” 

The lines quoted from Stevenson are 
the last stanza of a longer poem in 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

A CORRECTION: In the September issue 
we erroneously credited Oliver Herford’s 
poem “The First Umbreila” to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It should have been 
credited to D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, in whose book Artful Antiks it 
appears under the title “The Elf and 
the Dormouse.” 
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THE BRAVEST CAT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARGARET GOFF CLARK 
Formerly, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School No. 11, Buffalo, New York 








CHARACTERS 
PUMPKINS—Any number, 
LITTLE BLACK CAT 
WITCH 
FIRST BIG CAT 
SECOND BIG CAT 
MOON 
DOG 
PUMPKIN SNATCHERS—Three. 


CosTUMES 


Pumpkins wear school clothes 
and hold big cardboard pumpkins 
in front of them. Witch wears 
the well-known witch’s costume. 
All cats wear black-cat costumes. 
Moon holds a large cardboard disk 
| painted gold. (No costume is re- 
quired since Moon as a character 
has no lines to speak.) Dog wears 
a brown snow suit to which a tail 
and a cap with droopy ears have 
been sewed. Pumpkin Snatchers 
wear dark long trousers and shirts 
or sweaters and black masks; each 
carries a sack. 


SETTING 


A cornfield. Corn shocks are 
placed across back of the stage, 
in front of a fence. A dark back- 
drop represents the night sky. 




















(Pumpkins are seated in irreg- 
ular rows across back of stage in 
front of the corn shocks.) 

LITTLE BLACK CAT (enters)— 
Miaow, miaow. The Witch will 
ride tonight. How I wish I could 
go with her on her broomstick! 

FIRST PUMPKIN—Well, can’t 
you go? The Witch always car- 
ries a cat with her on Halloween. 

LITTLE BLACK CAT—She'll nev- 
er take me! I’m too little. 

WITCH (enters, carrying her 
broom)—Hi, ho, Little Black 


Cat, how would you like to go 
with me tonight? 

LITTLE BLACK CaT—Oh, I’ve 
always 
moon! 

witcH—Heh, heh. Tonight I 
shall take the bravest black cat 


wanted to ride to the 


with me. No doubt you are too 
little to be very brave. 

LITTLE BLACK CAT (hanging 
head)—She thinks I’m too little 
to be brave. She’s probably right. 

FIRST BIG CAT AND SECOND 
BIG CAT (strut in and recite)— 
Oh, we are two big cats. 

We're brave as brave can be. 
We catch the biggest rats 

In all this great country. 
Now we have both been told 

The Witch will choose a cat 
Who's big and brave and bold. 

I'll win, I'm sure of that! 
(Face audience, each thumping 
himself on the chest.) 

FIRST BIG CAT (fo Second Big 
Cat)—So you think you're go- 
ing to be the Witch’s cat? Well, 
you're wrong. 

SECOND BIG CAT—Then who is 
going to ride with the Witch? 

FIRST BIG CAT—I am! 

(They begin to push each other, 
arguing, “Iam!” “No,Iam!’) 

WITCH (separating them)— 
Fighting will do no good. You'll 
just get all scratched up. (Sits 
down, chin in hands.) How 
shall I find the bravest cat? 

(Each Pumpkin places a hand 
on shoulder of Pumpkin next to 
him. The two rows sway from 
side to side.) 

PUMPKINS (singing to tune of 
“Three Blind Mice” )— 

Three black cats, three black 
cats, 

Which will she choose? 

Which will she choose? 

They all want to go with the 
Witch tonight. 

The bravest will fly like a magic 
kite, 

And never come 
morning light— 

A brave black cat. 


back until 

















(Moon slowly appears.) 
witcH—Oh, dear! The moon 
is rising, and I haven’t yet found 


the bravest cat. (Dog barks off 


stage.) Here comes the farm- 
er's dog. Now let’s see which of 
you is the bravest cat. © 

(Dog runs on stage, barking. 
All three cats chase him once 
around the stage and then off. 
The cats return to Witch.) 

witcH—No, that didn’t prove 
which one of you is bravest. You 
all ran after the farmer’s dog, 
and he wouldn’t hurt you, any- 
way. 

FIRST BIG CAT—I know I’m 
the bravest cat. 

SECOND BIG CAT—I'm sure I’m 
the bravest cat. 

LITTLE BLACK CAT (sadly)— 
I don’t know whether I’m brave 
or not. 

(Pumpkin Snatchers enter and 
look about furtively.) 

FIRST PUMPKIN SNATCHER— 
Look at those pumpkins. They 
are just what we want! 

PUMPKINS (speak in chorus )— 
Oh! Don’t take us! We belong 
to the farmer. 

SECOND PUMPKIN SNATCHER 
(seizing a large pumpkin)—I'll 
pull this one. 

LARGE PUMPKIN—Help! Save 
me! Oh, save me! 


(Two Big Cats run and hide 
behind the fence. Witch crawls 
behind a corn shock. But Little 
Black Cat jumps in front of 
Pumpkin Snatchers.) 

LITTLE BLACK CAT (excitedl) 
jumping up and down)—Get 
out of the farmer’s pumpkin 
patch! You have no right to 
these pumpkins! 

THIRD PUMPKIN SNATCHER— 
A black cat! That’s bad luck. 
We'd better run! (Backs away.) 

(Pumpkin Snatchers exit with 
Little Black Cat in pursuit.) 

LITTLE BLACK CAT (returns, 
dusting off his paws)—There, 
Pumpkins, I guess you are safe. 

PUMPKINS (in chorus)—Oh, 
thank you, Little Black Cat. 

(Witch emerges and Big Cats 
come out cautiously.) 

witcH (fo Little Black Cat)— 
You are the bravest cat of all. 
You scared the terrible Pumpkin 
Snatchers. I see that even a lit- 
tle cat can be very brave. 

LITTLE BLACK CAT—Then may 
I ride with you tonight? 

WITCH—Yes, of course! 

Of course you may go. 

Here! Jump on my broom 
For a ride to the moon, 

With a hey diddle, hi diddle, ho! 

(Little Black Cat and Witch 


mount broomstick, and exit.) 





COLUMBUS’ STORY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARGARET WYSONG SHAW 


Formerly, Librarian, Lylburn Downing School, Lexington, Virginia 


(Diego, seated, is looking in a 
book.) 

piEGo—It’s no fun studying 
arithmetic every morning. I'd 
rather go down to the wharf to- 
day. I should like to watch the 
ships come in and listen to the 
sailors talk. That would be fun. 
(A knock is heard. He rises, 
opens door, and admits his three 
friends.) Come in. I am glad to 
have company. Now I can stop 
studying and play. Shall we be 
soldiers or sailors today? 

JosE—We do not want to play, 
Diego. We came to see Admiral 
Columbus. Is he at home? 

piEGo—Father is home, but he 
is very busy. King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella have invited 
him to appear at court. 

PEDRO—Diego, please ask your 
father to let us see him before 
he goes away. 


DIEGO—Did you not see him 
on the day he came? It seemed 
to me that everyone in Palos was 
around the ship to greet him. 

MANUEL—As soon as we heard 
the news of the “Nifa’s” return, 
we ran down to the wharf as fast 
as we could, but so many people 
had already gathered there that 
we could see nothing of your 
father. 

jJosE—We did not even see the 
Indians that he brought back 
with him. Please, Diego, tell the 
Admiral that your friends did 
not see him at all. 

piEGo—Very well, I will tell 
him what you say, but my father 
is very busy now. (Evxifs.) 

(José, Manuel, and Pedro sit 
down and begin talking.) 

jJosE—Have you ever seen 
anyone get so important all at 
once as Diego has? 























PEDRO—His father’s greatness 
has gone to his head. You would 
have thought that he was a pri- 
vate guard hired to keep us out. 

MANUEL—But we can’t blame 
him. After all, we did treat him 
rather badly after his father 








CHARACTERS 


DIEGO 
JOSE 
PEDRO 
MANUEL 
COLUMBUS 
SIX INDIANS 
TWO GUARDS 


—Friends of Diego. 


SETTING 


A room simply furnished with 
a table and five chairs. Adding 
books und putting maps on the 
wall will suggest a study. 




















sailed away. I remember how we 
used to make him angry by sing- 
ing, “If the world is round, then 
the grass is blue. Columbus is 
crazy and Diego is too.” 
yosE—Hush, he is coming. 

(Diego enters, holding his fa- 
ther’s hand. Boys rise as they 
see Columbus.) 

piEGoO—Father, these are my 
friends. 

COLUMBUS—How do you do, 
boys. My son tells me that you 
wish to see me before I leave. 

yosE—Oh, yes, sir. We want 
very much to see you and hear 
about your trip across the sea, 
but we know you are too busy to 
tell us about that now. 

COLUMBUS—It is true I do not 
have much time for talk today, 
but if there are any special ques- 
tions you have in mind to ask me 
I will take time to answer them 
for you. Will you be seated? 

(Columbus and other boys are 
seated. Diego remains standing.) 

josE—Oh, thank you. I am 
ready with a question, Admiral 
Columbus. What caused you to 
believe that the world was round 
when all the learned men of the 
world said it was flat? 

coLtuMBus—All the learned 
men did not think the world was 


flat. For many, many years there 
have been a few people who be- 
lieved the world to be round. My 
friend Toscanelli, the map mak- 
er, believed the world was round, 
and he drew a map showing how 
he thought the countries were 
located on a round world. Then 
too, as we watched ships going 
out to sea, we noticed that they 
disappeared from sight as if fol- 
lowing a curved sea path, and this 
convinced us that the surface of 
the earth followed a curved line 
instead of a straight one. 

PEDRO—I wonder why others 
hadn’t thought of that. 

COLUMBUS—Some people had. 
But at the time Toscanelli and I 
were wondering about the shape 
of the world, the merchants, sea 
captains, and sailors were trying 
to tind an all-water route to 
India and China. 

MANUEL—Are those the lands 
from which we get our spices and 
perfumes, our soft rugs and silk 
clothing? 

COLUMBUs—Yes, those are the 
countries with which we trade. 
But the land route to India and 
China had become dangerous. 
The Turks were killing our mer- 
chants and taking our precious 
cargoes for themselves. There- 
fore, men of Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy longed to find an all-water 
route to India. Believing that 
the world was round, I decided 
to sail westward until I came to 
the shores of India. Then people 
could carry on trade without be- 
ing molested by the Turks. Does 
that answer your question? 

jJosE—Yes, it does, thank you, 
Admiral Columbus. 

PEDRO—My father says that 
for many years people laughed at 
your ideas about the shape of the 
world. Why did you wait so 
long before starting out to prove 
that you were right? 

CcOLUMBUS—That is a very 
good question. I wanted to start 
sailing at once, but no one had 
faith in me. What could a poor 
and (Continued on page 68) 
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COLORFUL SEASONS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


KARIN ASBRAND 


(Girl and Boy enter.) 
BOY— 

The world’s a very pleasant place 

at any time of year, 

But when the snow begins to fall 
and wintertime is here, 
And everything is hushed and 
still and: all the trees are 

bare, 

There isn’t any color—only 

whiteness everywhere. 
GIRL (reprovingly)— 

The world is full of color 
As seasons come and go. 

In winter, spring, and summer— 
In autumn, too, you know. 
(“Skaters’ Waltz” is played. 

Winter enters gracefully, scat- 

tering snow as she comes. Girl 

and Boy move to side of stage.) 
WINTER (to Girl and Boy)— 

Hello, my friends, remember me? 
I’m Winter. Did you know? 

I bring the world the chilly 

winds, 

And glist’ning ice and snow. 
BOY— ig Sth 
If you’re our friend, how can you 
Bring ice and snow to stay? 
You steal the color from the 

earth, 
And send the birds away. 
WINTER— 

There’s color in my whiteness; 
It’s there for you to see. 

Just let my gentle sunbeams 
Explain how that can be. 
(“You Are My Sunshine, My 

Only Sunshine” is played.) 
SUNBEAMS (flashing the lights, 

dance and sing to that tune)— 

We're little sunbeams, bright 

yellow sunbeams. 
We chase the shadows where’er 
we go. 

It doesn’t matter whate’er the 

season, 

We make the earth bright; we 
make colors show. 

FIRST SUNBEAM (recites)— 

We find the colors hiding 
In Winter’s snowy coat. 

We make the winter sky seem 
More brightly blue, we hope. 
SECOND SUNBEAM (flashing 

her light)— 

We shine and shine to make you 

glad. 
Oh, did you never see 

How bright upon a winter day 
A small sunbeam can be? 
(They run to extreme right 

and left of stage, where they 

stand flashing their lights occa- 
sionally. Mendelssobn’s “Spring 

Song” is played.) 
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CHARACTERS 
GIRL ROBIN 
BOY BLUEBIRD 


WINTER SCARLET TANAGEK 
FIRST SUNBEAM SUMMER 


SECOND FIRST BEE 
SUNBEAM SECOND BEE 
SPRING FIRST BUTTERFLY 
BUTTERCUP SECOND 
DAISY BUTTERFLY 
TULIP THIRD BUTTERFLY 
VIOLET AUTUMN 
CosTUMES 
Sunbeams wear bright-yellow 


tunics, and carry a flashlight in 
each hand. Winter has a white 
skating costume. Spring wears a 
light-green dress. Summer’s cos- 
tume is blue, and Autumn’s is 
orange. Bees wear yellow blouses 
and short brown trousers, Cos- 
tumes for the flowers, birds, and 
butterflies may be made of col- 
ored crepe paper. 


SETTING 


Four large red cardboard flow- 
erpots stand along back of stage. 
Behind these the flowers crouch. 

.. White sheeting (snow) covers the 
+ floor. Later green cambric (grass) 
is spread over it. 




















SPRING (dances in, carrying a 
wand tipped with a bright yellow 
flower) — 

I am the glorious Spring, and the 
moment I appear 
I chase away the winter's chiil 
and fill the earth with cheer. 
I waken all the sleeping flowers 
and call the birds and bees. 
And splash the world with color 
gay, as lovely as you please. 
(As she speaks the lines begin- 
ning “I waken,” she goes to the 
flowerpots from left to right, 
touching each with her wand, 
and the flowers rise. All sing 
“Tis Springtime” as the birds en- 
ter, bringing in the grass carpet 
to spread over the snow cover- 
ing. Then the birds take their 
places to the right of the flowers.) 

BUTTERCUP— 

I am the cheerful buttercup. 

I hold my golden chalice up 
The minute spring awakens me; 
I hold it up for all to see. 

DAISY— 

I am the daisy. You all know 

How in the sunny fields I grow. 

I charm the world with petals 
white; 

My golden heart is your delight. 

TULIP— 

The flaming tulips in the spring 
Such ecstasy of color bring 
That all the world feels very gay 
When tulips bloom along the 
way. (Continued on page 72) 
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COME, YOUNG BRAVE 


OMAHA DANCE SONG, ARRANGED AND ABRIDGED BY J]. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Hear them shout! Fey would know how strong you are. ur - ry out! po young brave, and an - swer them! 





CHINESE CHILDREN’S SONG 


AUTHOR AND COMPOSER UNKNOWN ARRANGED BY LIU LIANG-MO AND DONNA NICHOLS 


High is the blue sky, and the trees are tall. When wild geese fly, they seem small. 
Tsing ti-en kao, yuan shu shee, See foong chee, yen chuing fee. 


They fly as i sin- gle row, ‘Nev - er part ing, in flocks they _ go. 
Fee tso ee ee han chee, Fee lai fee chu boo feng lee. 


We go hand in hand, like the wild - geese band. Broth - ers are we, strong and free. 
Hao _ siang wo, guh guh dee dee, Siang tsing  siang ai shou siang shee. 
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(Indian music may be played 
softly as the curtains open.) 
AKITA (extending flowers)— 
Far to the west the prairies reach, 
Starred with little flowers. 
Who made the prairies, and set 
Each little flower in its place? 
wacasca—It was Wocanda. 


HIGH voicEes—Spirit of the 
prairies. 

Low vorices—Spirit of the 
flowers. 


cHorus (in full)— 
Spirit of the grasses, 
Maker of all things. 
wacasca—Spirit of the uni- 
verse! 

cHorus (echoes softly)— 
Maker of all things! 

NAUMA (steps forward with 
the wood, kieels, and puts a stick 
on the fire) — 

And did he make the forest, 
The tall trees pointing upward? 

WACASCA (raising her arms)— 
Even so, prairies and forest, 
The tree in all its beauty, 

Wood for our fires (warms her 
hands), 

And for our habitations. 
CHORUS— 

It was Wocanda, 


God of the woodland. 


HIGH volIces—God of each 
tiny flower! 
Low voices—God of each 


mighty tree! 

HIGH VOICES— 

God of the timid folk 
That seek it for shelter. 

(Brave enters, wearily. The 
children draw back, and he sits 
opposite Wacasca at the fire.) 

WACASCA— 

You have been gone these many 
moons, 
To the land of the far mountains. 

CHORUS— 
What news 

them? 
What have you to tell us? 

BRAVE—- 

Far to the westward 

Lie the purple mountains; 
Beautiful they are, 

But strange, and very lonely. 
Surely Wocanda 

Does not love the mountains 
As he does his prairies 

And his friendly woodlands. 

NAUMA—Why do you say so? 

BRAVE— 

The mountains are cold, 

Shunned by all living things 

As one nears their summits. 

They are terrible in their lofty 
height 

And in their snowy peaks, 

And in the fire 

That belches out against the sky 

Reddening it with destruction. 
WACASCA— 

But Wocanda is 

God of the mountains; 


you from 


bring 


WOCANDA 


A CHORIC DRAMA FOR UPPER GRADES 


REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Abbot Street School, Worcester, Massachusetts 


* This choral interpretation of the first Ameri- 
cans should be presented for its dramatic effect 
rather than as a portrayal of Indian religion. 








CHARACTERS 


cHoRUS—Any number of Indian men, 
women, and children. High and 
low voices. 

AKITA—An Indian girl. 

wacasca—An Indian grandmother. 

NAUMA—An Indian boy. 

BRAVE—A youth, very weary. 

KILOQUA—A very small girl. 

PRIEST—A member of the priesthood. 

WOCANDA—A divine being, represent- 
ed by a noble and dignified Indian 


brave. 


CosTUMES 


All characters wear costumes sug- 
gestive of the clothing worn by the 
Plains Indians. 








SETTING 


The prairie with a forest in the 
background. (This may be played 
before a dark cyclorama.) It is sun- 
down. A small fire burns at right of 
stage front, and at the right of it old 
Wacasca warms her hands. Several 
children—including Akita, who holds 
wild flowers, Nauma with an armful 
of wood, and Kiloqua—are grouped 
back of the fire. The Indian men and 
women who form the Chorus are 
banked along the sides and back of 
the stage, leaving a break at center 
back where Wocanda later appears. 
The children with high voices are on 
the left side of the stage; those with 
low voices are on the right. 














He made their purple peaks 

That tower in majesty! 

AKITA (moves near Wacasca)— 

And did he make us? 

Are we his children? 

NAUMA (faces Wacasca)— 

There are so many of us; 

We number as the flowers of the 
prairie, 

As the stars that shine above 
our heads. 

AKITA— 

And when we think of prairies, 

And of mountains, purple with 
majesty, 

We are so small, so weak. 
NAUMA—Can he know us? 
KILOQUA (nestling up close to 

Wacasca)—I am afraid of him. 
HIGH VOICES— 

He speaks in the rush of great 
waters, 

And in the wind. 

CHORUS— 
He speaks in the lightning 
And in the thunder of the storm. 


His voice is the voice of power 
and of anger. 
We are afraid of him. 

WacascA—For centuries men 
have feared him. 

SOLO VOICES (near entrance )— 
Here comes the priest, 
Spokesman of the red men, 
Spokesman of his people. 

priest (enters, holding a peace 
pipe over his head, and turns 
toward the spot where Wocanda 
will later appear)— 

Earth and sky are filled with 
thy beauty, O Wocanda! 

Thy might and power shine forth 
on every hand. 

Out of thy great thought came 
forth the prairies 

And the forests. Thou didst 
speak and the sun shone forth, 

Rivers flowed, and great moun- 
tains stood in their places. 

CHORUS— 

Hear us, Wocanda! 
Hear, we beseech thee! 
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PRIEST (raising arms in sup- 
plication) — 

Creator of the universe, } 

Maker of stars and tiny grasses, 

Ruler of the moon 

That makes the night a thing of 
beauty, 

Hear us, we beseech thee. 

CHORUS— 

Hear us, Wocanda! 
Hear, we beseech thee! 

PRIEST— z 
As the stars are far above our 

lesser lower lights, 

So far art thou above them, O 

' Wocanda. 

We cannot bear the sight of thee 

Arrayed in all thy majesty: 

No human eye could bear the 
brightness of that sight, 

No ear could hear, no heart 
could comprehend, 

No lips could tell the wonders 
of thy power. 

Grant to us a vision of thyself, 

Appear to us in human shape, 

We pray to thee! 
CHORUS— 

Hear us, Wocanda! 

Hear, we beseech thee! 

(The stage is slowly blacked 
out. The music swells.) 

cHorus (very faintly)—Hear, 
we beseech thee! 

(The spotlight is thrown on 
Wocanda, who appears at mid- 
dle back. There is light enough 
on the stage to show the others, 
but it is a soft light.) 

wocanpna (extends his hand 
over the heads of his people)— 
I have heard you, my people. 

I am Wocanda. 

I spread the starry heavens 

Above your heads, 

And laid the mantle of the prai- 
ries 

Beneath your feet. 

Green are the meadows 

Made beautiful with flowers, 

Warmed by the sunshine, 

Wet by the rain and dew. 

Beauty is round about you. 

Do you love my prairies? 
CHORUS— 

We love thy prairies; 

We build our lodges on them. 

For this, thy bounty, 

We thank thee, O Wocanda. 

(Music is played during the 
next few speeches.) 

WOCANDA— 

I spoke but a single word, 
And the forests stood before you, 
A shelter from the scorching sun, 
Home of the timid folk, 
Home of the singing birds. 
Pine needles underfoot, 
Green branches above you, 
Fuel for your fires, 
Food for your hunger, 
Beauty round about you. 
Love you my forests? 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 


A MODELING MEDIUM 


LEONA BUHLMANN 


HE following mixture is use- 
T ful for relief maps, picture 
frames, and other modeling work: 
% cup whiting, 4 tablespoons 
glue, 1 tablespoon varnish, boiled 
‘linseed oil to thin as desired. 

This 


durable 


mixture is much 
the 


medium which is so commonly 


more 
than salt-and-flour 
used. Also, it holds its shape bet- 
ter and takes color more easily. 


HALLOWEEN CATS 


SADIE V. DEMPSEY 


7 ver heard of Hallow- 
een without a black cat? 
Here is a cat that can be made 
easily by very young children. 
On black paper, draw a small 
circle (the head) and two point- 
ed cars. Then draw a circle twice 
as large for the body, and a long 
tail, Cut out both pieces. Punch 
the 
head and one near the top of the 


a hole near the bottom of 


body, and fasten the parts to- 
gether with a paper fastener. If 
you wish, you can cut off the 
tail, and attach it to the body in 
Now 


can move her head and tail! 


a similar manner. pussy 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 
RUTH HAGEY 


KEEP a record of the various 
I small jobs I ask my _ pupils 
to do, and indicate who has per- 
formed each one. Since the chil- 
dren consider it a privilege to do 
things for the school, it is neces- 
sary to keep a record in order to 
avoid showing favoritism in my 


requests. Here is a chart: 


Who W hat 

Tony Answered knock at door. 
Ida Distributed papers. 

June Took message to principal. 
Tom Watered plants. 


on mounting paper. 


PINS FOR PICTURES 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


W/ HEN displaying pictures on 

your bulletin board, try 
using pins instead of thumbtacks. 
The pins leave smaller holes, are 
less conspicuous, and do not de- 
tract from the appearance of a 
Avoid pasting pictures 
Simply put 
the picture and its mount togeth- 
er and let the pins hold them to 
the board. Thus 


eliminate the risk of tearing your 


picture. 


you 


bulletin 


picture when you want to re- 
mount it on a clean background. 





RICE-DECORATED JARS AND 


Ti 


MALL cold-cream jars or glass 

bottles may be decorated in 
an interesting and unusual man- 
ner with colored rice. The only 
other materials needed are: a 
good glue (not paste), tweezers, 
a flat plate, a cup, and, for tint- 
ing the rice grains, either water 
colors or colored pencils that are 
soluble in water. 

If you are using pencils, put 
about two spoonfuls of water in 
the cup, and let the pencil point 
soak a few minutes until the de- 
sired obtained. After 


soaking a spoonful of rice in this 


color is 


water, spread it out thin to dry. 
With a crayon of the same color, 
indicate the design on the side of 
the jar—very lightly, so as not 
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a her of 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Art, Public Schools, 


to show after the rice is glued on. 
Squeeze a drop or so of glue on 
the plate. With tweezers, pick 
up a grain of rice of the desired 
color, dip it in the glue, and im- 
mediately transfer it to its place 
It is best to rest the 
jar on a desk, with the design side 


on the jar. 
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I SSEN, Massac huse 


BOTTLES 


tts 


up, so that the glued rice will not 
move or slide. In a flower motif, 
make the center a different color 
from the petals. Use green rice 
for leaves and stems. A_ bow- 
knot, a butterfly, a basket, and a 
geometric design are other sug- 
gestions for decorations. 
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PEN MANSHIP 


SISTER FROWIN 


© ENCOURAGE better pen- 
T manship in written assign- 
ments the following plan was 
tried. At the beginning of the 
week several words or sentences 
were given to different groups of 
pupils in the upper grades for a 
practice exercise. At the end of 
the week the work assigned was 
written in ink and the papers 
were displayed where all the pu- 
pils might see them. 

The pupils themselves acted as 
judges in selecting the ones which 
they considered the best in pen- 
manship. These were placed on 
the bulletin board for a few days 
to stimulate better work. 

A committee was appointed to 
check the names of good writers 
in other written work. This was 
an incentive to improvement in 
all written assignments. 


STORY PROBLEMS 
BEATRICE FORD PARKER 


N HELPING children to gain a 
I comprehension of reasoning 
in arithmetic the following game 
is a valuable aid. One child tells 
a story problem. which he has 


composed. He may make it as 
difficult as he wishes, but he him- 
self must know the _ required 


process and correct answer. He 
then chooses a volunteer who, if 
able to solve the problem, may 
give his story problem next. 

This arithmetic game is a fa- 
vorite with my pupils. When a 
child has successfully created a 
story problem, it becomes his 
very own—something familiar 
and understandable. 


EXTRA SEATWORK 


RUTH E. WARREN 


ERE is an easy way to get an 
Heres supply of suitable seat- 
work material. Ask ‘the pupils 
to bring their discarded color 
books from home. Take the 
books apart and save the pages 
that have not been colored. Print 
on each page a purposeful direc- 
tion so that when it is given to 4 
pupil he will have something of 
educational value to do with it. 
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LONG ISLAN 


Sat? 








celebrating 
the only food sh 
and must 


so 
a 


one hmeltzer 0 
Ortilie a first anniversary 


e has had since birt 
have bananas t 


MONDAY, MARCH 15, 











“Wotta birthday!” says 
t. South Ozone Park, 
 pananas, just about 
eliac condition 





ith a diet of ba 
oe h. Ottilie has a © 


oO keep alive. 








Yes, all through the war celiac babies have been getting 
their needed quota of bananas. 


At the request of the United Fruit Company, the banana 
jobbers of the country set aside a portion of their scant 
supplies to take care of the needs of celiacs and others for 
whom doctors prescribe bananas. Even during acute short- 
ages, holders of certificates from physicians prescribing 
bananas were able to get them. 


Ever since the discovery by the medical profession 20 
years ago that the carbohydrates in the fully ripe banana 
are well tolerated and utilized by infants and children 
suffering from celiac disease,* bananas have been prescribed 


War or no war... 
Celiac babies get bananas 


by doctors as a definite part of the dietary regimen for 
celiac patients. 

The banana contains adequate pectins, and its fat con- 
tent (.2%) is almost negligible. It also has a plus value 
from the nutritional standpoint because it is a good source 
of vitamins and minerals. 

When the ships which carry bananas in peacetime return 
from their war service, there will be no need for doctors’ 
certificates, and everyone who wishes bananas, even just 
because he likes them, will be able to have them. 

*A form of chronic intestinal indigestion, usually occurring in 


infancy or early childhood in which fats and most carbohydrates 
are not well tolerated and utilized. 


SEE COUPON OFFER, PAGE 66 
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To SPEED THE PACE Of 


— and bring you better lhing 








THE BUILDINGS of the Technical Center will face a seven-acre lake. 


LOCATED ON a major highway leading from Detroit, access to the Center 
These buildings will be connected by a covered walk and vehicular will be through the Administration Building sketched here. A system 


roadway. Sketched below is the Advanced Engineering Building in 


of modern roadways will provide practical opportunity to study traffic 
which improvements will be quickly made in existing products. 


IS Carr 
control as well as to make simple road tests of new car developments. 





A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE will pour into the southern win- 
dows of the Research Buildings where experimental work 
is carried on in such diverse fields as the study of chlo- 


tophyl, research into fuels and engine design. 
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CHEVROLET - 


The New 
GENERAL MOTORS TECHNICAL CENTER 
will be created to stimulate opportunities, 


promote employment and bring about 
MORE and BETTER THINGS for MORE PEOPLE 


HESE are times when the world 
be out for new and finer things. 
There is a great hunger, broad as all 
mankind, for happier relationships 
among men—for greater individual 
opportunity for accomplishment, for 
more and better goods within reach of 


everyone. 


It is by satisfying this hunger that we 
can bring greatest benefit to our national 
economy in the future. Through such 
action lies the road to more good jobs, 
to an ever-rising standard of living 
through the continual replacement of 
old things with new and better ones. 


The General Motors Technical Center 
is dedicated to such an objective. It will 
occupy a 350-acre tract of land outside 
of Detroit as soon as conditions permit. 
Its purpose is to develop new things that 
add to the comfort and security of our 
living, and to enable existing things to 
be made more efficiently, hence at lower 
selling prices, so more people may own 
and enjoy them —all with expanding 
job opportunities. 


It will shorten the time required to bring 
the work of creative thinkers out of the 


idea stage and into usable reality. 


Phew in groups of buildings designed 
especially for the purpose, General Motors 
will gather in advantageous and inspir- 
ing new surroundings the most modern 
facilities for research, advanced engineer- 


ing, styling and the development of 


new manufacturing techniques. 


Here physicists and engineers will dis- 
cover new facts and convert them into 
new improved products. Stylists will give 
them new and more attractive form. 
Process engineers will develop better 
manufacturing techniques for making 
them. 


Science here will go to work in the 
interest of economic progress. And his- 
tory is full of proof that when science 
is so harnessed, more jobs are created, 
more comforts and conveniences are 


brought within reach of more people. 


Serving as a source on which the engi- 
neering staffs of allof our Divisions may 
draw, the General Motors Technical 
Center will stimulate improvement in 
all General Motors products. Automo- 
biles, refrigerators, Diesel engines, loco- 
motives and other good and useful 
things may be expected to be improved 


at even faster pace than in the past. 


But the work of the Technical Center 
will not be confined to existing things. 
It is dedicated to the idea that progress 
is the servant of mankind and that who- 
soever advances it not only helps him- 
self but his fellow men. Its goal will be 
“more and better things for more 
people,” whether that comes through 
improvement of the old or development 


of the new. 


(GENERAL Motors & 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 
FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


¢ BODY BY FISHER 
¢ GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — N8&C Network 


MAKE VICTORY COMPLETE—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














Surveys made by teachers among their students 
prove that breakfast is the neglected meal... 
in a country-wide survey conducted by a home 
economics group, 49,000 students were ques- 
tioned as to their breakfast habits. Two thirds 
of them had eaten an inadequate breakfast, one 
third had eaten what nutritionists consider an 
adequate breakfast. Over 9,000 had eaten no 
breakfast at all. 


Is this a problem in your classroom? Many 
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A New Educational Film 


.. - A COMPLETE 
BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT 


A GOOD BREAKFAST WALL CHART — size 
22” x 17" —a graphic aid that quickly shows 
the breakfast recommended by authorities as a 
practical working application of the principles 
of modern nutrition. 


TEACHING OUTLINE — consists of topics for 


discussion and suggested classroom activities. 


40 STUDENTS’ WORK SHEETS — brief and 


simple for students’ classroom use. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE TEACHING MATERIAL 
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teachers are taking steps to correct this bad NEW OFFICIAL UNITED STATES MEAL PAT- ' 
eating habit. TERN CHART in full color, size 20” x 25144"— 4 
to aid you in teaching good eating habits to 
May we help you? Cereal Institute invites your students. blac 
you to send for this timely and practical teach- “i Wo. 
' ; - , t We; the 
ing material on “A Good Breakfast for a Good ingle é the 
° - : , Thi ! ial technicol — 
Morning” prepared especially for fourth and b etusationa’ matectes end technisetee “ar ~~ 
ae 4 movie film offered to you in cooperation Va Pu | 
fifth grade classes by a leading educator, with the Notional Nutrition Program. \ 
/ 
™ 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
jt 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois eo", 4 





i | 
a 
IN TECHNICOLOR BY WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS | ' 
This is the new United States Depart- | Home Economics Dept. } 
ment of Agriculture educational nutri- | CEREAL INSTITUTE. Inc. 
tion film on the “Basic 7° Food Groups | 135 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL ill 
or . ate i bern er he ye asc | Please send me one complete set of the Breakfast Teaching ; cou] 
available in 16 mm. size for Classroom ‘ — 5 eta ‘ 
and assembly use. It talks, it teaches—it's | Material and U. S. Meal Pattern Chart. : exp 
interesting. Send us a post card for list of | Hei 
nearest film libraries from which chat 
you may obrain this film. | unti 
| ‘Ar 
| re ee ee pe er 
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How the 





] When Cortes invaded Mexico in 1519, he 
found Aztec farmers cultivating irrigated 
fields in which a strange new plant, the tomatl, 
was seen growing. The crimson fruit, borne by 
this vine-like plant, was small, wrinkled and 
k yp-sided. 
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4 However, the tomatl was not popular in 
Europe. Some said sorcerers employed it in 
black magic. Botanists named it Lycopersicon, 
‘wolf of the peach.” And the people called it 
the poisonous love apple. 
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7 Then Alec Livingston, a gardener and 
seedsman, devoted eighteen years to de- 
} veloping a bigger, better tomato that farmers 
j could rely on. Meantime, H. J. Heinz had been 
experimenting with tomatoes for his ketchup. 
Heinz scientists learned to control desirable 
characteristics; then they crossbred many strains 
until there was created a new species— Heinz 
“Aristocrat” Tomato. 
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But its fine flavor made the tomatl a favor- 
ite in Aztec feasts. Because they were be- 
lieved to be health-building, tomatls were 
brought as offerings to Quetzalcoatl, god of 


2 


healing. 








5 So the love apple was feared and almost 


forgotten until after the French Revolu- 
tion. Then the great chefs, who no longer 
had noble patrons to employ them, opened 
the first restaurants to the public. And the 
revolutionary dish they dared to serve, as a 
symbol of liberty, equality and fraternity, was 
this strange tomato. 


sac | Seas TN 





& Then scientists discovered what the Aztecs 
knew centuries before—that the tomato 
was a true health food. For they found the 
tomato was a treasure house of health-giving 
minerals and vitamins—particularly vitamin C, 
which we all need to grow tall and strong. 
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iy 3 The conquerors liked tomatls, too. So they 
' took precious seeds along with Monte- 
zuma’s plundered treasure, back to Spain in 
the holds of convoyed galleons. 
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6 Soon aftér this, early settlers brought the 
tomato back to America again, where it 
grew as an ornamental shrub in dooryard gar- 
dens. Gradually it moved back to the vegetable 
plot and onto the American table. It was among 
the first foods packed by early canners. It sailed 
the seas in clipper ships. It slackened the thirst 
of Civil War soldiers. Housewives put up 
quantities by home canning. Thus, the tomato 
earned a good name for itself again 
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Y Today, H. J. Heinz Company packs its 
famed tomato products from their own 
princely descendants of this noble American 
line. Heinz “Aristocrat” Tomatoes lend their 
goodness to Ketchup, Chili Sauce, Condensed 
Cream of Tomato Soup, Oven-Baked Beans 
in Tomato Sauce, and Strained Tomato Soup 


for babies 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 


counselor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


A reply will 


be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
Professor of Mathematic 9 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Social Studtes 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 


Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 
Formerly, Director, Scarborough 
School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, 

New York 








Where can I find out what topics in 
withmetic should ordinarily be taught 
in the first and second grades? 


A monograph, by William A. 
Brownell and others, Arithmetic in 
Grades | and Il (Duke University 
Press, Durham, N.C.; $1.54), con- 
tains the information you need. 


° 


In division, which is correct for the 


pupil to think: 5 goes into 15, or 3 is 
contained in 15, three times? 


Neither of these thought patterns 
should be used, because each is mean- 
ingless. The pupil should have about 
the same thought pattern for a divi- 
sion fact that he has for the corre- 
sponding fact in multiplication. He 
should read the multiplication fact, 
a ae 15, as “Five 3’s are 15.” 
He should read the corresponding 
fact in division, 5) 15, as “Fives in 
15, three.” 
transfer from the use of a fact in 


Thus there is a direct 


multiplication to its use in division. 
¢ 


How would you rationalize subtracting 
by the decomposition method in the 
example 400-—183? 


The pupil should understand the 
meaning of 400. If he uses cards to 
represent this number, he has 4 cards 
to represent hundreds and there are 
no cards to represent either the tens 
or the ones. He changes the 4 hun- 
dreds to 40 tens. 


subtract 3 ones from no ones, he 


takes 1 ten from 40 tens which 


leaves 39 tens. Next, he changes the 


Since he cannot 


1 ten to 10 ones and subtracts 3 ones 
He completes the 
subtraction by taking 18 tens from 
39 tens. 


from 10 ones. 


If a pupil does not know how to 
deal with zeros in the number sub 
tracted, it is usually because he lacks 


an understanding of place value. 
Under such conditions, he learns the 
process as a mechanical operation. 
Sometimes he forgets whether the 
zero should be made 10 or 9. Errors 
are inevitable in such a_ program. 
The only way to deal effectively 
with zero is to make clear that it is 
a place-holder. \f the pupil knows 
and understands this concept, he 
should have no more trouble with 


zero in subtraction. 
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Exactly what is meant by “social types” 
as listed in our social-studies curvic- 


ulum for third and fouith grades? 


The social types referred to are 
groups of people distant from us in 
time (historically) or place (geo- 
Examples of the for- 
mer are: Cave Men, Vikings, Indians, 


Rg! aphically Je 


American Pioneers; of the latter, 
Eskimos, Mexicans, Arabs, Chinese. 
Studying such groups marks the be- 
ginnings of history and geography. 
lor your grades, it is better to 
emphasize people living under sim- 
ple conditions, leaving highly com- 
plicated civilizations until later. 

In selecting a social type for 
study, it is important to make sure 
that adequate reading and reference 
materials are available. 


4 


Do vou know of a recent text on the 
Pacific area suitable for elementary- 
school pupils? 


Yes, there is a new geography 
reader in the well-known series by 
Frances Carpenter—The Pacific: Its 
Lands and Peoples (American Book 
Co., New York 18; $1.40). Up- 
to-date pictures, graphs, and charts 
are included. 


+ 


I should appreciate some information 
on how to teach the social studies in a 
rural school. 


The best plan, if you can manage 
it, is to have one large theme each 
year, such as Farming, and adapt the 
Then in 
succeeding years other large themes 


You will find 


work to different grades. 


should be taken up. 
such a plan described in Genevieve 


; 
recent book Living and 


Bowen s 
Learning in a Rural School (The 


Macmillan Co., New York; $3.00). 
> 


Please suggest sixth-grade material on 
fustralia. I have the unit in the In- 
structor Series of Illustrated Units. 


The Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, has published a 30- 
page booklet, “A Look at Australia,” 
which contains pictures, as well as 
background and informational ma- 
terial. Up to twenty-five copies will 
be sent free for classroom use. 
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What are the reasons why pupils should 
be divided into small groups for their 
reading lessons? 


Pupils vary so widely in reading 
skills that their needs cannot be ade- 
quately cared for in a large group. 

Reading and purposes 
vary too much to have all pupils in 
a grade reading the same materials at 
one time. 

It is easier to hold the attention 
of individuals in a small group. 

Personality conflicts are less fre- 


interests 


quent in small groups. 


Sf 


How can I interest pupils in reading 
travel stories, biographies, «nd other 
nonfiction related io social studies? 

A majority of the social-studies 
textbooks are designed to give facts 
or information in some logical order, 
rather than to appeal to children’s 
imagination or arouse their curiosity. 
Much background work is therefore 
required to get pupils interested in 
reading supplementary materials re- 
lated to the content of their texts. 

If you will show pictures or a 
movie illustrative of the unit being 
studied, provide some concrete ex- 
through excursions, and 
read to the class suitable stories, you 
will gradually help them to develop 
interest in reading the kinds of ma- 
terials which you have in mind. 

The value of a really functional 
use of social-studies textbooks, too, 
should never be forgotten. When 
children are finding answers to their 
preparing a report, or 
working up a dramatization, they 
will look upon all available books as 


periences 


quest 10ns, 


useful aids in attaining their goal. 


Sf 


lor more advantageous use, should 
library books be kept in a central li- 
brary or in the classroom? 


A generous supply of books should 
be in each place. Many suitable 
books should be attractively placed 
on a reading table and shelves in the 
classroom, for we find that pupils 
read more widely if books are easily 
The use of a central li- 
brary is also important in building 
the habit of withdrawing books for 
home reading, and of browsing for 
information and for pleasure. 


accessible. 


Where may we obtain visual materials 
that would be of value in our study of 
the United Nations? 


The United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, will send, on request, lists of 
films, charts, pictures, and pamphlets 
which may be obtained by teachers 
free or at low cost. 


aa 


Can silent film be run on a sound pro- 
jector and vice versa? If not, how can 
the films be distinguished? 


A 16 mm. silent film can be run 
on a 16 mm. sound motion-picture 
projector. There are two cautions 
to observe. First, turn off the 
sound-reproducing mechanism. Sec- 
ond, run the film at a slower speed. 

But a 16 mm. sound film cannot 
be run on a 16 mm. silent projector. 
The claw mechanism of the latter, 
which pulls the film past the aper- 
ture gate, is constructed to operate 
with film which has a row of holes 
along each edge. Sound film, of the 
16 mm. size, has only one row of 
holes because the sound track occu- 
pies the space along the other edge. 
The claw mechanism would damage 
the sound film. 

To distinguish between silent and 
sound film, unwrap a few feet from 
the spool and hold the film up to 
the light. If it has a row of holes 
along one edge and none along the 
other edge, it is a sound film. If 
there is a row of holes along each 
edge, then it is a silent film. 


+ 


We are planning to purchase a motion- 
picture projector for our school, What 
type would you recommend? 


The best type of motion-picture 
projector for general use in schools 
is that which uses 16 mm. sound 
film. There are a number of man- 
ufacturers of this equipment. For 
information on prices and availabil- 
ity, write to the following companies. 

The Ampro Corporation, 2839 
North Western Ave., Chicago 18. 

Bell and Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 

DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armit- 
age Ave., Chicago 14. 

Victor Animatograph Company, 
Davenport, lowa. 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


For nearly four years we were building up 
our forces in Europe — to do a job. The job 


was done — and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 months or 
less, the millions of men who did the job in 
Europe are coming home — and along with 
them, the other millions who did the Pacific 
job, too. The end of the war does not mean 


that train travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be nearly 


five times what it was before the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 


same equipment available in 1940, for dur- 


ing the war years the railroad program of 
buying new cars was halted by the govern- 
ment because of other and more pressing 


war needs, 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular trains 
on all runs of less than 450 miles, so that 
approximately two-thirds of all sleeping 
cars are now available for troop train 
service. Coaches are being taken off 
regular trains. What’s left in regular 
trains must serve not only civil- 
ians but a heavy military traffic 


as well. So travel is difficult 






for all—civilians as well as soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs — more 
cars and more men. Government agencies, 
military and civilian, are cooperating to 
recruit the men to help in moving the record 
load which is just ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has author- 
ized the building of passenger cars but not 
many can be completed in time to help meet 


the present peak travel load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment and 
railroad men are working harder 


than ever before —for the railroads 


4 =~) must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. (Dept. 30) 


FREE 


copies (limit 25) of the booklet, “Bag 


Please send me free 


of Tricks for Home Sewing,” describing 
more than '00 articles that can be made 


from cotton bags. 
Name 


St. or R.D. — 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 71 





MAGNAVOX COMPANY, Dept. 1-9 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 


FREE 


Dr. Sigmund Spacth’s booklet, “Music— 


Please send me a copy of 


A Priceless Heritage,” prepared especially 


for the use of teachers. 
Name 


St. or R.D. — 


P.O. G 
Zone — State 


10-45 IN 100 


GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, 
for my classroom, a copy of “Highway 
Transportation on Parade,” your full-color 
historical wall display. | enclose 10c to 
cover mailing. 


School ‘ sstinsindiiiiaiea 


Name 





7.) 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
‘ls Sank al 10-45 IN 93 


AMERICAN CAN CO., Home Economics Sect 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me cop- 
ies of “Wartime Recipes for Canned 
Foods’’; copies of ‘“Appetizing 


Recipes for Canned Foods”; and 
copies of “High School Manual on Com- 


mercially Canned Foods.” Grade 
Name ; a 
St. or R.D. penauanneenteinnemmiianiin 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
» advert t, page 10-45 IN 58 


LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
Louisville, Kentucky 


FREE 


cost, a reprint of your factual message 
entitled “How the L G N Aids Southern 


Please send me, without 


Progress,” as shown in your advertisement 
in this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Name ————— 
St. or R.D 


Zone State 
nent e 67 10-45 IN 62 
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1 
{ H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-a 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





| FREE Please send me re- 
i prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 

Story of the Tomato, the Heinz advertise- 
I ment appearing in this issue of THE 
I INSTRUCTOR. (This offer good only in 
j U.S.A.) 
i Name _ 
St. or R.D. soitbinipieeseinaineisaiiniainiibains 
I PO. G 

Zone ‘ State 

I vertisement, page 61 . 10-45 IN 3 


| DITTO, INC 
2245 West Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


F R E E Without obligation, please 


send: [) “New Short Cuts in Education” 
brochure; [) Arrange a Ditto demonstra- 
tion for me; [) Free sample workbook les- 
sons for grade‘s) indicated 

) New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 


School 


Name ae 


St. or R.D. _— 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


EL See advertisement, page 7 10-45 IN 15 


i NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS-1045 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FREE 


obligation, one copy of your bookict, “‘Icc 
Cream—tLet’s Find Out About It,” to- 


Please send me, without 


gether with Teacher's Supplement. 


School 
Name 


St. or R.D 


PO. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 13 


UNITED AIR LINES, School Service, Dept. M 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


FREE Please send me samples of 
aviation materials for my grade level, to- 
gether with a complete listing of all mate- 
rials 1 teach in the 


} primary grades, 


intermediate grades, junior high, 
high school (state subject). 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.0.G 
Zone State 
fs Vertisement, page | 10-45 IN 61 








ieee 


I ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC 
Dept. 3-J, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lil. 
| FREE Please send me () Catalog 
of Encyclopacdia Britannica Classroom Films 
I [] Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 
[] Sample Visual Learning Guide. (| In- 
I formation on “Lease-to-Own”’ Plans 
| My Position 
| Name of School 
| Name 
School Address 
1 P.O. G 
Zone — State 
I See advertisement, page 11 10-45 IN 68 
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Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Lan guage 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





Do you prefer to have first-graders use 
clay that hardens or the oily nonharden- 
ing variety? 

I believe that the kind of clay 
which hardens is better. Since it is 
inexpensive, pupils can use more of 


it, and can work in a bigger, freer ’ 


way. Children like it because it does 
harden and the objects can be painted 
and taken home. 

Teachers sometimes prefer non- 
hardening clay because it is neater, 
is used in smaller quantities, and 
requires little care. 


« 


What colors would you suggest for Octo- 
ber booklets? The children want to 
letter titles on them with crayons. 


For booklets at any time of year, 
we do not use white paper or a pale 
tint of any color because it soils too 
quickly. We never use dark purple 
or black because the crayon marks 
do not show plainly on them. We 
find for all times of year that a me- 
dium shade of orange, blue, red, 
green, tan, and so on, is usually best. 
Black letters show well if children 
press firmly on the crayons. 


4 


Please suggest some art lessons involv- 
ing the use of color for October, which 
is such a colorful month. 


When children are painting and 
drawing autumn trees, show them 
that a very striking effect may be 
produced by using red, orange-red, 
and violet-red together. Explain that 
these colors (which may be seen to- 
gether in snapdragons) are related. 
Pupils will notice that by putting 
spots of the related colors side by 
side they obtain more brilliant effects. 

Even young children like to use 
violet on one side of a brown tree 
trunk and yellow on the other side. 
The part with the violet in it is the 
shadowy side, of course; the yellow- 
ish side represents the sunnicr side. 
Children who prefer to paint their 
trees one solid color may do so. 

When children paint trees in a 
woodland scene, encourage them to 
use many colors for the trunks— 
brownish gray, reddish brown, green- 
ish gray, bluish gray, pinkish brown, 
and so on, instead of pure black and 
brown only. 

When they paint foliage, suggest 
that they mix a little more yellow 
in the green on the sunnier side and 
more blue on the shadowy side. 





The manuals help me to teach reading in 
first grade, but I feel uncertain abou 
language. Please give me suggestions, 

I believe that you are already do. 
ing well in the teaching of language 
if you are following the directions 
given in a good reading manual, be- 
conversation, dramatiza- 
tion, discussion, and storytelling that 
are undoubtedly recommended ar 
the language experiences that your 
pupils should be having. Reading 
and language are closely intertwined 
in the first grade. Encourage clear 
and correct pronunciation and enun- 
ciation, use of complete sentences, 
and acquisition of new words. 


* 


Please mention several books which trea 
the mechanics of poetry writing in «a 
modern way. 


cause the 


Consult the following sources. 

The Poet's Craft, compiled by 
Helen Fern Daringer and Anne T, 
Eaton (World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y.; $1.56), contains specific sug- 
gestions on the mechanics of verse- 
writing. 

Creative Verse Writing, by L. J. 
Robinson, No. 11 in “Teachers Les- 
son Unit Series” (Bureau of Publica- 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; $.40) stresses 
the modern viewpoint that it is less 
important for children to follow tr- 
ditional patterns in 


tions, 


verse writing 
than to experience release and pleas 
ure as they express their emotions 
and thoughts creatively. 

Excellent articles may be found 
in these periodicals: Childhood Edu- 
cation, Elementary English Review, 
and THe Instructor. The Twea- 
ticth and Twenty-third Yearbooks 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals (National Educ:- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C; 
$2.00 cach) are also very helpful. 


4 


Is it necessary that children in the p 
mary grades be able to read before the 
undertake spelling? 


Yes, children should read fluent 
in a first reader before instruction 
spelling begins. It is at ghis stag 
that word analysis (finding litt 
words in big ones, noting the similz’ 
beginnings or endings of words 
should be started. Spelling calls t« 
the analytical study of a word am 
should parallel word analysis. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 
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Everybody w 





When you laugh, the world laughs with you, as they say—and 
when you enjoy the pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, 
your friends enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the friendly 
hospitality that goes with the invitation Have a Coke. Those 
three words mean Friend, you belong—I’m glad to be with you. Good 


company is better company over a Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





ns... Have a Coca-Cola 








egeeme! You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
Sam called by its friendly abbreviation 
3) “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
16V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo 


FREE Please send me, without 


cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- 
al Grains No. C359," as described in your 
advertisement Offer limited to residents 
of Continental United States.) 


Position 
School 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 31 


Le ee et 


! THE STECK COMPANY, Publishers 
Austin, Texas 


FREE 


log of primary materials and your descrip 


Picase send me your cata- 


tive folder on the “Working with Num 


rs”’ series of texts 
Name cmoneds 


St. or R.D 
P.O. & 


Zone State 
t 10-45 IN 116 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me your help- 


ful material on Bananas for teaching 
health and nutrition. (All data requested 
must be filled in.) ° 


Name of School 
Grade(s) or Subject(s) 
No. Pupils 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 102 
— ee mee eee ee 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO 
975 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill 


FREE 


catalog price list of bird pictures in nat 


Please send me, free, your 


ural colors; also of flower, animal, and 


industria! pictures 


Name 


St. of R.D 


PO. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 80 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION, |. T. G T 
CORP., 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


FREE Please send me, without 


obligation, your catalogue describing in 
structional films that integrate with my 
specific curriculum. | am particularly in- 
terested in 


Position 
Name of School 


Name 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


See t 10-45 IN 103 


Pees ew eee ee ee See 
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I 
| PEPSODENT, Div. Lever Bros. Co. (Dept. 9411) 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lil. 


FREE Please send me 


copies of your attractive, informative 
Tooth Brushing Chart, described in detail 
in your advertisement, and one copy of 
the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How to 
Care for Them.” 


Name -_ 
St. or R.D. aidan . 
P.O. & 
Zone State 
I 10-45 IN 5 
1 POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Dept. 410 
Chicago 54, III 
! FREE Please send me, with the 
compliments of Kotex 
! 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physi- 
ology Chart for classroom use. 
! 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page 
| te ching manual, “This Is Why.” 
copies of booklet, “As One Girl to 
| Another,’ to distribute to my girls. 
1 Name 
i St. or R.D. 
| P.O. G 
Zone State 
! 10-45 IN 38 


l SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


SPECIAL OFFER 
for classroom use, 
Picture Story, ‘Radio's Silver Anniversary’ 


! 

I Please send me, 
I 

i (1-105), as shown in your INSTRUCTOR 
I 

I 

l 


reprints of the 
advertisement. | enclose 10c to cover cost 
of mailing. (No charge for one reprint.) 


School 
Name 


School Address 


PO. G 
Zone State 


10-45 IN 16 


l 

I 

l 

| AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Educ. Sect., IN 10 
i 350 Fifth Avenuc, New York |, N.Y. 

I FREE Please send Teachers’ Out 

line and Reference Leaflet for grade group 
| indicated, plus items listed 

| [) Grades 1-3 Student Reader-Coloring 
Book 

I Student Cartoon Booklet 
Student Work Book 

| students 

I 

l 


Grades 4-6 
Grades 7-9 
School No 


Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 


Zone State 
t t 10-45 IN 22 


1 INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., Red Goose Div 
1507 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo 


FREE 


cost or 


Please send me, without 
obligation, your picture-lesson 
classroom hanger and teacher-help book 


let entitled ‘Shoes thru the Ages.” 
Name 


St. or R.D 


P.O. G 
Zone State 


} ment, ; 10-45 IN 98 


Sakmnermanisicenents 
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Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 





What worthavhile field trips can primary 
children take in connection with their 
science work? 


That, of course, depends on your 
No field trip 
is worth while unless it grows out of 
some need and is carefully planned 
Young children will 


curriculum in science. 


and directed. 
profit from trips to any of the fol- 
lowing places, prov ided they go with 
definite problems to solve and ob- 
local 
house, a printing plant, a greenhouse, 
a park or a wood where plants and 
animals can be observed, a dairy or 
a farm, a water-purification plant, 
an observatory, a telephone exchange, 
1 manufacturing plant which has a 
definite connection with some science 


servations to make: the fire- 


topic. 
4 


Please suggest sources of supply where 
equipment for an elementary-scitence 
room may be purchased. 


Many items of equipment for set- 
ting up simple experiments can_ be 
bought at ten-cent stores and hard- 
ware stores. The following are a few 
of the many reliable supply houses 
which furnish equipment. Consult 
their catalogues, and try to send your 
orders with the high-school science 
teacher's if your wants are small. 

Central Scientific Company, 1700 
W. Irving Park Blvd., Chicago, sup- 
plies general-science equipment. 

General Biological Supply House, 
761 East 69th Place, Chicago, has all 
kinds of plant and animal equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Ward's Natural Science Establish- 
ment, Inc., 302 N. Goodman St., 
Rochester, N.Y., supplies minerals, 
fossils, and biological materials. 


° 


Can pupils at about the sixth-grade level 
learn to forecast the weather at all sat- 
isfactorily? 

No. They can become acquainted 
with some of the instruments which 
scientists use in forecasting; they can 
comprehend the underlying causes of 
wind, rain, snow, and other weather 
phenomena; they can learn various 
facts concerning the blanket of air 
which surrounds the earth; they can 
learn about the United States Weath- 
cr Bureau and its importance, and 
cxamine weather maps to see what 
they are like; but the job of weather 
the simplest 
manner, is one for experts. 


forecasting, even in 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 62. 


Please tell me the name of a course ; 
study that I may follow for my own in 
provement in reading music. 


Any teacher who can sing a tur 
can learn to read music and learn ¢ 
teach elementary music by following 
literally the New Manual for Teach. 
ers, by Hollis Dann (American Bo 
Co., New York 16; $1.08), whic 
accompanies the “Hollis Dann Muse 


Course. 
* 


Should eighth-grade voices be classified’ 
If so, how? Please describe the materi 
that should be used. 


Voices in the eighth grade should 
be very carefully classified. In som: 
sections of the country the eight: 
grade will contain every type of 
voice that will be found in high 
school. Among eighth-graders ther 
are many more changed voices in 
warm climates than in the North. 
Below are probable classifications. 
Boys 
1. Boy-soprano (many) 

2. Boy-tenor . (beginning to change 
but having limited range as an alto 
3. Boy-bass 

4. Tenor (a few) 

5. Bass (a few) 

Girls 

1. First soprano (light high voices 
with high g or g-sharp in the range 
2. Second soprano 

3. Third soprano (lower range, but 
scarcely an alto) 

The utmost care should be used in 
the selection of material. Practically 
every publisher of school music book 
has attempted to put into one boo 
material suitable for all of thes 
voices, but for any one type the pro 
Vision is none too ample. 

Clubs may be formed to give «ac! 
group special attention—a boys’ chow 
for the boys with unchanged voices 
a girls’ club for singing two- an 
three-part songs for treble, a club o 
boys with changed voices. 

4 
I have had no experience in using 
pitch pipe. Can you advise me how! 
learn to use one expertly? 

Be sure to get a good chromat 
pitch pipe. Study it by yourself us 
til you know how to blow it 0 
rectly. Test it with a piano and 
learn to locate various pitches. » 
able to find the do-mi-sol of the ke! 
quickly. This will help you to 
the accuracy of pitch more readily: 





| ig 















ea How the L& N ards in 
* SOUTHERN PROGRESS 7 


























Since 1850, the L&N has recognized and worked for develop- o 
ment of the South’s resources. 


An investment of half a billion dollars during 95 years, and a tre- 
mendous service organization partially reflect the “Old Reliable’s” 
faith and accomplishment. 


In 1944, 34,200 employees were paid $85,000,000 in wages 
and salaries, and this golden stream energized commerce, 
agriculture, and social progress. 


$63,600,000 was its contribution to National, State, and Local 
Government — to schools and other forms of public activities. 


More than $33,000,000 went for its own purchases, thus stimu- 
lating industry, manufacturing, and trade of every nature. 

And —“Believe it or Not’— it hauls a ton of average freight — 
sand to silk — for less than One Cent per mile, and passengers 
at an average rate of 1.84 Cents per mile. 

It desires to serve satisfactorily and to deserve public patronage 
and confidence. 





President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Care wi/l prevent nine out of every ten forest fires, 





BUY WAR BONDS 
FOR VICTORY 








T | 


OLD RELIABLE... -..-TODAY..«.-~- TOMORROW 
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HOW TO 
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quired information, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
and mail 
N.Y. 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 70.) 









TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


about T.C.U.’s 


| am interested in knowing 
"'10-Way Protection” Policy 


against accident, sickness, and quarantine. 


(No agent will call.) 


Name SS 

St. or R.D. saermenennemmtai 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

ee advertis« t, f 71 10-45 IN 18 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C 


FREE 


Please send me a copy of 


your question-and-answer book, ‘Quiz on 


Railroads and Railroading.” 
School. 
Name — 


St. or R.D 


P.O. & 
State 
¢ 10-45 IN 67 


Zone 


l 
i 
1 
1 
I 
I 
] 1 am a teacher at 
i 
! 
! 
I 
! 
i 
I 


Scientific Instru- 
Buffalo 11, N.Y 


AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., 
ment Div., 19 Doat St., 


FREE Please send me your man- 


ual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier 
in Teaching,” and also information about 
the Spencer VA Delineascope, which pro- 
jects both fantern slides and opaque ma- 
terial such as photographs, 
printed pages. 


charts, and 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY 
3614 Council St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


FREE 


phict on Richen—The Multi-Purpose Food 


Please send me your pam- 


for Schoo! Lunch Programs, and samples 
for testing. 

Name of School 7 

Nome 


School Address. 


P.O. G 


Zone State 
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AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


FREE 


your 


Please send me a copy of 


new fall catalog entitied “Aids to 


Teaching in the Program of Education for 





the Air Age.” 
CC —=—>—E 
St. or R.D. cnanauientninenennnennicaets 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
t, page 79 10-45 IN 70 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational pu. 


630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 

FREE Send me Ipana’s 5-Way 
Pian for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19 
x 26”; Cardboard Mod:l of Teeth; New 
Teacher’s Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 
Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 
tificate. 

School 

Class Enrollment Grade(s) 

Name ——— 

School Address 

P.O. G 

Zone State 
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F. A. OWEN _— COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y 


FREE. 


“Catalogue of Aids for Better Teaching,” 


Please send me your new 


just off the press, which describes many 


publications of interest to teachers. 


Name dentueanen 7 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Div. E-310, Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles 55, Cal 


FREE Please send me leafict en- 


titled “Our Food Allies,” in quantity speci 
fied below, plus teacher's copy of Physical 
Fitness Chart, and booklet, ‘Feeding the 
Child for Health.” 


Name of School 


Number of Students Grade 
DRI... ..<:xtinniecnmicnisntineaenebianmiietn one 
ff 7 aa 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-45 IN 57 


CONSUMER SERVICES, The Borden Company 
350 Maaison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Set of 11 
teacher's guide 


Please send me: 
photographic posters with 
telling the story of Ice 
Cream, $1.00. ] Set of 13 photographic 
posters with teacher's guide telling the 
story of Milk, $1.00. [] Both sets for 


$1.50. Amount enclosed $ 
Name — _ 
St. or R.D. nano 
P.O.G 
Zone sieiilaeenaiit State 
10-45 IN 113 
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YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Dept. 1-10 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
FREE ] Please send me your 


Film and Geuignoat Cataiogues for 1945 
46 Also send folder, ‘‘How to Build a 
Sclf-Supporting Visual Education Depart - 
ment." Our present Visual Instruction 
Equipment is: 


School Grade 


Name ee 


School Address 


P.O. G 
Zone State 
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The Metric System 
Explained 
(Continued from page 28) 


square hectometer, a hectare, is equal 
to 10,000 square meters, or nearly 
two and a half acres. These are the 
principal surface units, although all 
the subdivisions previously mentioned 
may be used. Notice that the change 
from unit to unit involves multiply- 
ing or dividing by 100, instead of 
by 10 as is the case in linear measure. 
In measures of capacity, our sys- 
tem has the complications of cubic, 
liquid, and dry measures. We have 
such a term as quart, which means 
one thing when applied to berries 
and quite a different thing when 
applied to molasses. In the metric 
system, by contrast, there is just one 
set of measures to measure capacity 
of any kind. It is based on the liter. 
The multiples and parts of the liter 
use the same prefixes as the meter, 
upward being decaliter, hectoliter, 
kiloliter, myrialiter; and downward, 
deciliter, centiliter, milliliter. The 
liter is one cubic decimeter, equaling 
about a quart—being a little more 
than our liquid quart and a little less 
than our dry quart. The kiloliter, 
also called a stere, equals one cubic 
meter, which is about the same vol- 
ume as 14 cubic yards. A tank of 
this size holds about 264 gallons. 
Cubic meters are used also for vol- 
ume, and these change from part to 
part by 1,000, dividing by 1,000 to 
change the smaller to larger units, 
and multiplying by 1,000 to change 
the larger to smaller units. Scien- 
especially, are accustomed to 
give capacity in cubic centimeters 
(c.c.) instead of using the divisions 
of the liter. For example, a tenth of 
a liter, or a deciliter, is called 100 c.c. 
The unit of weight is the gram. 
This is the weight of one cubic cen- 
timeter of pure water—a cube 1 
centimeter (“vo meter) on 
The names of the parts and multi- 
ples of the gram correspond to those 
for the meter: milligram, centigram, 
decigram, decagram, hectogram, kilo- 
gram, and myriagram. Above the 
myriagram are two larger measures. 
The quintal is equ al to 100,000 grams 
or ten times the myriagram. The 
millier or tonneau, having ten times 
the weight of the quintal, is equal to 
a million grams; it is the weight of 
cubic meter of water, or a little 
over a ton in our avoirdupois weight 
(2204.6 lb.). There are no troy and 
apothecary’s weights to confuse us. 
In computing with these measures, 
as for example finding the cost of 
some ribbon at 5 cents a meter, we 
calculate in the same way that we do 
in figuring the cost at 5 cents a yard. 
But when dealing with parts of a 
meter we can forget all those diff- 
cult fractional processes. We need 
remember only the decimal rule for 
multiplying or dividing by ten: mov- 
ing the decimal point one place, to 
the right multiplies by 10, and mov- 
ing it one place to the left divides by 
10. Thus, to change from one part 
of the scale to another, in the metric 
system, we merely move the decimal 
point one place to the left for each 
step up and one place to the right for 
each step down. 
In the case of 25,378.491 meters 
to be converted into myriameters, we 


tists, 


a side. 


move the decimal point four plac 
to the left and have 2.537845) 
myriameters (dividing it by 10,009). 
To change it to the smallest-size 
measure, we move the point to th 
right three places (multiplying it by 
1,000) and it becomes 25,378.49} 
millimeters. 

Another advantage of the metric 
that even after such 
changes to other denominations, y, 
still know at a glance how many 
units of each size there are. In what 
is labeled 2.5378491 my riameters, We 
recognize the following quantitie 
2 myriameters, § kilometers, 3 hecto. 
meters, 7 decameters, 8 meters, 4 
decimeters, 9 centimeters, and 1 mi. 
limeter. The same rule holds tru 
no matter where we are on the scale 
and the scale is the same whether we 
are dealing with meters, liters, 9, 
grams. 


system is 


Columbus’ Story 


(Continued from page 53) 


unknown sailor do but wait until 
others felt inclined to help? 

MANUEL—Did you not go to the 
rich merchants and noblemen for 
aid? 

coLuMBus—Indeed I did, for | 
realized that they were the ones who 
would profit most from discovery of 
a water route to India by ‘sailing 
west. But they called my talk 
“pure foolishness.” Everyone knew, 
they said, that no ship could with. 
stand the waves of the western se 
and that in those unexplored waters 
were sea monsters large enough to 
devour a ship and all its crew. No 
one had any faith in me except our 
good abbot, who wrote and asked 
Queen Isabella to support my plan, 
because it might open up a new 
trade route for Spain. 

jOsE—Did Queen Isabella believe 
in you? 

COLUMBUS—I am sure she did. 
It was she who overruled the argu- 
ments of noblemen and granted me 
money to buy ships and outfit them 
for my voyage. She even promised 
to sell her jewels and replace the 
money if the voyage came to noth- 
ing. Yes, the Queen is a wise and 
farseeing woman. 

PEDRO—What was the 
like? Was there much danger? 

coLuMBus—I had plenty of trou- 
ble persuading men to go with me 
in the first place. I finally 
ninety sailors for the crews. On 
August 3 we set sail. When thes 
sailors entered the unknown waters 
they became terribly frightened and 
wanted to back. A_ litt 
tempest throw them into 3 
panic, and they were always imagin 
ing themselves followed by hoae 
sea monsters. Many times my met 
began to weep and begged me 
turn back before it was too late. 

MANUEL—Weren’t yow afraid? 

COLUMBUS—My mind was so * 
upon finding land that I had 
room for fear. Then my sailor 
threatened to kill me and tak 
charge of the ship themselves if | 
did not the command 
turn home at once. For days I tneé 
to calm their fears and pleaded wit! 
them to sail forward for only on 

(Continued on page 70 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a widespread 

prevalence of active or healed rickets 

among children. 

Despite a great reduction in severe rickets 
during recent years, authorities estimate that 


the prevalence of active and healed rickets is 





still approximately 20% among children of 
preschool age*, 

This figure varies greatly from community 
to community, but it is high enough to be 
another indication that better nutrition in 
America is clearly needed. 

Here at General Mills we believe that part 


of the answer to this problem is nutrition edu- 








EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
tow e cooked, frozen 


ed. At least one 
ering @ day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES 


GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens 
At least one serving a doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 

row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 


more servings o doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
or its equivalent, o day for 
children ond expectent or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ doy for all others 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS . or dried beons, 
pecs, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc 
cosonally peas or beans 


instead. Three o: four eggs 
each week 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 


natural whole gram or 


enriched or restored. Three 
Or more servings o day 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 


spreads and for seasoning 


os you lhe ond as supplies 
permit 


tn addition. afl growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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cation among school children. We are trying 
to help by developing materials which we hope 
will be usable by schools for this purpose. 

These materials will be based on the latest 
authoritative information, will be perfected 
with the help of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the months to 
come with the cooperation of.a number of 
rural, suburban and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be reported to you 
on these pages. We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


* From “Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in the United States”, 
Bulletin 109, National *Research Council. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 
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HOW TO 
‘ 


, Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
* quired information, and mail 
» nt » E n { Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 64, 66, and 68.) 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich 


FREE 


and my pupils, 


Please send me, for myseli 
reprints of the ad 


vertisement on the General Motors Tech- 


. > : Also copies cf student folder, 
nical Center appearing in this issue of “Candy and Other Energy Foods” (limit 25) 
THE INSTRUCTOR. School 
Name : seinen aiaiitaiiaaitiainas Name an 
St. or R.D. Ee ae ne eo St. or R.D. sntintigaiiiiabinnieiiiemmiomu 
PO. G PO. G 
Zone State Zone State 
rt 10-45 IN 83 10-45 IN 8 
Das ap an) a eae Ge oP on On om oo oe _——_— ees es ee 


Wichita 1, 


FREE Please send me Catalog 


No. 43, giving information about “Puzzi. 
Pages,” “Growing Up with Numbers,” and 
“Individual Corrcetive Exercises for Ele- 
mentary School English.” 


| teach grade 


Kansas 


PROCTER G GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X 
P.O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


PRES 1 on 


interested in the 


reer eS SOS SS SSS SS Sep e282 2 2 222 Se eee 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Dept. 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, til 


FREE 


Breakfast for 


"Good 
teaching 
kit for 4th and Sth grades, consisting of 


Please send me a 


a Good Morning” 








THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO 


| have pupils in my class. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 
Zone State 
10-45 IN 108 


Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in 
your advertisement—colored 17” x 22” 
Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Pa 
trol Sheets Kindly send me sufficient 
materia! for students. 
Name of School 

Name prenpnenenneebinmenaenanamnts 

St. or R.D. : a 

P.O. G 

Zone State 

Her tiseme 3 10-45 IN 92 


COUNCIL ON CANDY, National Confectioners’ 
Assn., 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, III 


FREE 


Please send me 3. wall 
charts, each 14” x 22”; “Nutritional Values 
of Certain Energy Foods’; “Combat and 
Emergency Foods of the U.S. Fighting 
Forces”; “Mect the Foods Candy Is Madc 
OF.” 
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EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB 
340 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 


FREE ,,, 


cation in the Southwest. 


interested in a va- 
Please send me 
your new literature containing information 


on 18 fascinating trips. 


Name 7 ——— 
St. or R.D. icndeteeantainssdileieatanannineeneuintie 
P.O.G 
Zone State 
ment, race SO 10-45 IN 115 
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RAYON DIVISION, €. | 
G Co., 350 Fifth Ave., 


FREE 


checked. 


du Pont de Nemours 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the 
) Rayon Handbook for Teachers 

Rayon Wall Chart Rayon Booklets 
for Student Use Information on du 
Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
School 


Number of Students 


items 


Grade 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O. G 


Zone State 


10-45 IN 43 


nt, page SI 


MASTERPIECE REPRODUCTIONS CO 


667 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 


FREE 


Please send me full in- 


formation about your “World's Greatest 
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i] two wall charts, teaching outline, and 
| students’ work sheets. Masterpieces,” reproduced in full color, 
4 School Se with lessons in art appreciation. 
l Name smenieemeepanen eens Name meine stenicmenmntcntaincntias 
" St. or R.D. netitieidiantibenammeaitiiainiinaiighie St. or R.D. aletiataiatalaaiairieneiaiapatiite 
I P.O. G P.O.G 
Zone State Zone htaiaiaiiashadl State 
! 10-45 IN 9 10-45 IN 117 
I ties cin aii lata ia iil alee —— ee se 
i ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 1 DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept. |-B4 
1 1910’ Ridge Avenue, Evanston, tll ' 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
1 FREE Please send me a free | FREE Please mail 1945 free 
. < catalog of visual teaching cquipment and 

r catalog of Plays for Children ‘including i eeme ef Gessest Geley Scheel Suasly 

Junior High) Please send me free Dealer. [) Please send free catalog of 
1 catalog of Plays for High Schools, I Educational and Entertainment Films. 
i Churches, Clubs. | Position 
1 School eeeetecdiaiaibaiamininemans | School stieniisianimeasistaingias imitates 
i Name 1 Name... 
St. or R.D. — i St. or R.D. 

P.O. G 1 P.O. G 

I Zone State Zone scnintiniantieetiee: 
i 10 10-45 IN 109 I vertisement, page 78 10-451N99 ff 
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Columbus’ Story 


(Continued from page 68) 


more day. Just when hope was 
nearly gone, we began to see signs 
of land in the water around us and 
in the sky above us. A few branches 
of trees floating in the water and 
strange birds flying above us told 
us that land was near, and great was 
our joy. Everyone on the ship was 
aroused at two oclock in the morn- 
ing by a cry of “Land! Land!” At 
daybreak we landed upon a beauti- 
ful green island. Dark-skinned na- 
tives fled before us into the forest. 
We knelt and thanked God for spar- 
ing our lives, and claimed the land 
for the King and Queen of Spain. 
This was on the morning of Octo- 
ber 12, 1492. (Rises). But I must 
say good-by to you now, my lads. 

josE—Thank you very much in- 
deed, Admiral Columbus. May we 
see the Indians before you go? 

cOLUMBUs (as /e goes out)—TIl 
send them in now. 

(Indians enter accompanied by the 
Guards. Children rise and converse 
about these strange and interesting 
people, after u hich the Indians and 
Guards exit.) 

PEDRO—Dicgo, we shall never for- 
get this experience. 

yosE—The name of Columbus will 
always be honored. 

MANUEL—Dicgo, you must be very 
proud of your father today. 

preGo—I have always been proud 
of him. He is the bravest and most 
courageous man in all the world. 


Honker, the Wild Goose 


Continued from page 34 
i 


“Honk! Honk! Kerhonk!” ¢alled 
out Mr. Gray Goose, a few days later. 
“All ready?” 

“Honk! Honk! We are ready,” 
members of the flock replied. 

Soon the great flock of wild geese 
were on their way. 

“Honk! Honk! Kerhonk!” they 
called back and forth to one another 
as they sailed along. 

They had flown many miles when 
the leader trumpeted the signal to 
light. Gliding lower and lower, the 
flock was soon resting on a quict 
little lake. 

“Children,” said Mrs. Wild Goose 
anxiously as the geese began to look 
for something to cat, “keep your eyes 
open for danger.” 

Honker remembered to be cautious 
for some time. Then when he had 
nearly eaten his fill he spied a little 
toad and chased it to the edge of a 
field where it hopped under a corn 
shock. 

Suddenly a very loud whir-r-r-r 
reached Honker’s cars. He turned 
quickly, only to see the entire flock 
sailing away! 

Before Honker could get into the 
air to follow them, he was enveloped 
in something soft and dark and he 
felt his wings pinned firmly to his 
sides. A boy had thrown his coat 
over the careless wild goose and had 
grabbed him. 

“I'm going to keep you for a pet,” 
the boy said, as he carried Honker 
across a field. 

The next thing the wild goose 
knew he was shut in a pen and one 


of his long, beautiful wings wa 
clipped short. 
at all! 

“Good morning!” 

Ready to hiss, Honker looked up, 
He was surprised to meet the friendly 
gaze of Mrs. Hen, who had paused 
in her tour of the yard to look ip 
through the bars of the pen at the 
newcomer. 

“Who are you and where did you 
come from?” inquired Mrs. Hen. 

Honker told her his story, con- 
cluding with, “Here I sit, and all of 
my folks are on their way to a place 


Now he could not fly 


’ 


where it is warm all winter.” 

“It isn’t bad here,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“We have a nice warm house and our 
food is brought right to us. Have a 
She picked up a grain 
and dropped it into his pen. 

As the days went by, Honker 
found it very satisfying to have good 
food and water brought to him. He 
learned, too, not to hiss at his captor, 
and once almost let the boy touch 
him. 

One morning a few weeks later, 
waddling out of his house, Honker 
noticed that the gate to the poultry 
yard was open. “Tl just see what's 
out there,” he decided. He stretched, 
flapped his wings, and started around 
the barn. What a sight met his eyes! 
“Hello! Hello!” he called running. 
In the center of a pond, where the 
ice had melted, a flock of geese were 
swimming. “Why didn’t you go to 
the southland?” he panted. 

“The southland!” exclaimed all the 
“Wheres that? And 


bite of corn.” 


geese at once. 
who are you?” 

Then Honker had to tell them who 
he was and why he was there and 
not with his folks. 

“Well,” Mr. Gander, 
“you come along and make your 
home with us Tame Geese. After all, 
Wwe re cousins under the feathers.” 

Honker found it almost as good as 
being at home. His new friends were 
just about like his own folks. Honker 
seldom felt homesick any more. The 
day Mr. Gander appointed him look- 
out man, after sending a warning 
that a fox was lurking near, he was 
completely won over. 

The snow melted, the grass was 
green again, and Honker spent a 
happy summer with the Tame Geese 
family, swimming in the little pond 
and catching grasshoppers. He even 
enjoyed being driven up and down 
the rows of the potato patch to gob- 
ble the bugs that would destroy the 
potato vines. 

When the cool winds of autumn 
foretold that soon the ground would 
be covered with snow, Honker felt a 
restlessness and a longing that he 
couldn't shake off. He 
didn't even want to eat. One day, 3 
he sat brooding in the yard, his head 
suddenly came up. What was that? 
“Honk! Honk! Kerhonk!” Honker 
was on his feet, stretching his wings. 
“Honk! Honk! Kerhonk” he heard 
again. Then into the air he rose, 
leaving his new friends and going t 
join his own folks on their way t0 
the southland for another winter. 

“Honk! Honk! Kerhonk! Good- 
by! Good-by!” he called back, as he 
rose higher and higher into the ai. 
“The boy forgot that my wins 
feathers would grow out again!” he 
chuckled, taking his place in line. 
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Philip Feels Abused 


(Continued from page 31) 


oldest who was too early treated as an 
adult and as an equal in judgment; 
or he may be the youngest, with 
the doubtful privilege of being kept 
a baby longer than necessary. Or, 
again, regardless of his chronological 
place in the family, he may be a gen- 
eral favorite, or a child upon whom 
relatives and friends have lavished 
gifts. 

In any case, he has come to regard 
special consideration as his due. Any 
smallest slight, intentional or acci- 
dental, seems to him like something 
justifying a complaint. 

What can you, as Philip’s teacher, 
do about such a situation? Certainly 
life is not going to treat the boy for- 
ever as a privileged character. He 
will have to meet rebuffs sooner or 
later. 

Perhaps a little neglect will be 
wholesome. He may be intelligent 
enough to learn—if you take the 
trouble to show him—that life can 
be quite pleasant, even though one 
does not hold the center of the stage. 
Perhaps he has never had a close 
friend. You may help him to make 
one, and lead him to take pleasure in 
that friend’s small daily successes. 
You can commend him for every 
worth-while thing he does, ignoring 
undesirable behavior as far as possible, 
and gradually leading him to see that 
approval is a thing to be earned, not 
to be taken for granted. 

Here is another possibility. If 
Philip is not of the spoiled type, he 
may have become a chronic com- 
plainer through force of habit. Ac- 
cidentally he may have stumbled upon 
2 pattern of thought and _ speech, 
found that it secured desired results 
—sometimes, if not always—and pro- 
ceeded to practice a bad habit until 
it has become automatic. When he 
dislikes something, he says so; when 
he feels slighted, he expresses his dis- 
pleasure. Acting in a way that seems 
natural to him, he does not realize 
that his manners are objectionable. 





Since this mode of behavior is of 
gradual growth, it cannot be erad:- 
cated at once. Philip’s parents and 
teachers must stop him every time he 
starts to utter a complaint. 

Re-education will be needed. He 
must be encouraged to look for some- 
thing pleasant to say. Perhaps he 
can learn to tell his mother at each 
meal that he enjoyed this or that dish. 
At school, when another child experi- 
ences some success, is it expecting 
too much of Philip that he increase 
his friend’s happiness by a word of 
praise? 

You can do Philip a valuable serv- 
ice if occasionally you let him be 
the judge in a contest, the referee in 
1 spelling match, or the critic in an 
English game—with the understand- 
ing that his own work is to be evalu- 
ated along with his classmates’, and 
that he is to give due credit to the 
Winners in announcing their names. 
Eventually he will realize that it is as 
easy to commend as to censure, and 
he will find that generous praise has 
away of making friends. Small cour- 
tesies of speech can become habitual. 
A child who learns them early will be 
happier now and in later yea-s. 

(Continued on page 79) 











What a pleasant experience it is to open your mail 
and find a check—even when you are well. But 
just imagine how you would feel if after days or 
weeks of illness, accident or quarantine a friendly 
Air-Mail letter came to yosi with a check enclosed. 
You would be especially happy to know that it 
had come to you because you had the foresight to 
prepare for just such “rainy days.” You would 
get the check you needed without the embarrass- 
ment of borrowing or exhausting your hard earned 
savings. Surely such a letter would help speed 
your recovery. e 


Thousands* of teachers have known what it 
means to be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. They will 
tell you these things about T.C.U, 

—The cost of 10-Way Protection is very 
low—less than a nickel a day. 

—T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt 
—all checks are sent by Air Mail. 

—A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and 
means what it says. 

—T.C.U. never has, never will, and never 
can ask you to pay an extra assessment. 
—T.C.U. has no agents. Every teacher- 
member belongs either because some fel- 
low teacher recommended the T.C.U. or 
because an inquiry was made by mail, just 

as we suggest that you do now. 


For your convenience, a Free Information Coupon 
is printed below. It places you under no obliga- 
tion and, remember, no agent will call. Why not 
get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly “10-Way 
Protection” today? 








TEACHERS oe 

'TCy | 

CasSUALTY ‘' [uP 
UNDERWRITERS 


542 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 542 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obli- 
gation, 

NU cciias sioeeripdlesaeatdebiaheinielaiehciniessikiac sinsieaidaieaiihaiibdatenapaiciieataaiae 
Address 
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~ Three Reasons Why- 


THE STUDY OF RAYON 
BELONGS IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


RAYON RANKS SECOND IN USE IN MODERN DAY FABRICS! 


Ge ) ANY STUDY OF CLOTHING IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE 


STUDY OF THIS BASIC TEXTILE FIBER 


RAYON IS ONE OF THE IMPORTANT 
STORIES OF MODERN SCIENCE. IT 
RELATES SCIENCE TO FAMILIAR 
CLOTHING AND OTHER EVERYDAY 
THINGS 





\\2 
YN 
/ 


RAYON GIVES A BROADER NEW MEANING TO MANY DAILY 
STUDIES—SPELLING, HEALTH, GEOGRAPHY AND READING 








the story of rayon to your students, we hav« 


informative, Casy-to-use teaching 


prepared 


-for cach of the 


To help you bring 


material on 


has been planned by a teacher and 


rayon 
major grade levels, This material 
about rayon that is not available through 


] es! 
ordinary research or textbook channels. It includes complete lesson plans 


contains up-to-date information 


; 


for your us¢ designed to motivate student 


NEW TEACHING UNITS AVAILABLE WITHOUT COST! 


FOR GRADES 1 to 3 
Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic information cn rayon, 


activity. 


Complete Lesson Plan (No. OLA). 

Reader-Coloring Book (No. 301B), for student participation. Little 
text .. . gay young illustrations for students to « lor. Stimulates their 
interest in the world about them. 


FOR GRADES 4 to 6 
Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic informat 
Easy-To-Use Lesson Plan (302A) 

Students’ Wark Sheet (No 


ion on rayon. 


O2B), for an entertaining classroom pro- 


ject. An informative leaflet in the cartoon format so popular at these 
age levels, Appeals to intermediate eraders’ curiosity about the origin 


of familiar things. 


FOR GRADES 7 to ? 
Teachers’ Leaflet (No. 300), giving basic information on 
Complete Lesson Plan (No. SA) 
Interesting Work Book (No. 303B), to be used by students in con- 


junction with a ¢ lothing, Pext | 


' . , 
ic, OF Wi rld of Science lesson or project, 


; , “19° 
Easy to grade. objective questions — multiple choice, word building, etc., 
excellent ior student activity project OF lesson. 


ALL THE ABOVE MATERIAL IS FREE OF CHARGE. 
TO ORDER. LSE COLPON ON PAGE 66, 


yoharK "heron 
i 


“CROWN 5 


A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability. 





el, ITION i] SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


erica § weest producer rayon varns and stafle fibers 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 


[ <2 
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Wocanda 
Continued fr 


ym pag 55) 


CHORUS— 
We love thy woodlands, 
Ve love thy tall trees; 
For this thy bounty, 
We thank thee, O Wocanda. 
(The music swells a little, but 
oftens when Wocanda s pu aks.) 
WOCANDA— 
Against the golden evening sky 
Stand forth my mountains, 
Bold in their outlines, 
Misty in the distance, 
Snow-crowned in winter, 
Snow-crowned in summer, 
Beautiful in the sunshine, 
Beautiful in the moonlight, 
Strong and enduring. 
Love you my mountains? 
(Music rises to a climax and then 
short. There is a long pause.) 
wocanDa (speaks slouly as th 
fcople bow before hjm)—Love you 
my mountains? 


ops 


Thi wi 


sfcrn 


(A moan passes ove them, 
again silence. Wocanda look 
and displ ased, ) 

CHORUS AND THE OTHERS (faisin 
lands, pleading with him)— 

Re not angry with us, thou great 

Wocanda; 

We cannot bear it. 

The mountains are beautiful— 
When we are far away. 

(stepping toward Wocanda 
and knecling)— 


BRAVI 


But men who try to climb to their 
summits 

Slip and fall. 
LOW VOICES— 

Why should we seek their steep 
and jagged heights? 

Why should we try to scale them? 
HIGH VOICES— 

Prairies and forests 

\re suthcient unto us. 


CHORUS 





Why should we climb mountains? 
Why should we love them? 
They are bleak and bare. 
They frighten us. 
PRIEST 
Hide not thy face from us, 


Be thou not angry, 


Hear, we beseech thee, 


Pitv us, Wocanda. 

(In the music there is the sound 
of rushing waters and of wind, a 
form motif that diminishes into 


still bowed.) 
musinely )— 


calm, The people ar 

WOCANDA (speaks 
us . : | } 
My mountains stand across the sky, 
Blue line against blue line, 

dinter ir le distance, isty anc 
Fainter in the distance, misty and 

beautiful, 

1 

But bare and cold, and very loncly. 
Men love the prairie land, 
Men love the forests, 
Ther 


Shun them and fear them; 


, . , 
shun the mountains, 


No lodges are built upon them, 

No little children gather flowers 
there. 

Lonely they are, remote in their 
grandeur, 

How can I bring men to them? 

How make them love them? 
CHORUS— 

Hear us, O Wocanda, 

Forgive us, we beseech thee. 
WOCANDA (it a@ musing voice)— 

I have still a gift for men. 

If I hide beauty in the mountains, 


They will go seeking it. 





And I will make it hard to find, ap 
searce, 

Tor men love best those things th 
cannot get with ease. 

(To his people.) 

See, my children, these are jewels; 

I will hide them in the mountains, 

Seck for beauty in my mountains; 

They will yield their treasure 

To those who fear them not. 

Blue of the ocean, sapphires; 

Blue of the evening sky, turquoix 

The moonlight, silver; 

Gold like the rising sun; 

Emeralds, the green of creation; 

Diamonds, the dew on the prairie 
flowers 

Broken into rainbows; 

Coals from the camp fire, 

The glory of rubies. 

(He holds the jewels out so that th 

light shines through them. Thy 

people Sway a step nearer; thy chil. 

dren come quite close.) 
PRIEST— 

Great is Wocanda, 

Maker of beauty. 

Wise is Wocanda, 

Mighty in understanding. 
CHORUS— 


We love thy prairies 





Where we build our lodges; 
We love thy woodlands 
Where grow the tall trees; 

We love thy mountains, 
Keepers of the precious stones, 
For these we thank thee, 
Mighty Wocanda, 

Creator of the universe. 

(The light fades into darkness an 
Wocanda exits as the peo} le chant. 

CHORUS— 

We thank thee, O Wocanda! 
Thou indeed art mighty. 

(When the light returns, Priest an 
people are still at prayer. They all 
are standing with arms raised towai 
the place where Wocanda stood.) 

CHORUS— 

Creator of the universe, 

Thy might and power 

Shine forth on every side, 

But mightier than thy might, 
More powerful than power, 
Greater than all these— 

Is thy love, Wocanda! 


Colorful Seasons 
(Continued from page 53) 
VIOLET— 


A modest 
Just faintly fragrant, sweet, and shy. 


violet am JI, 


I give the woods my color blue, 
To make them beautiful for you. 
(Each bird hops to center f 
Lcfore speaking, afte whic 
hops back to place.) 
ROBIN— 
I'm Robin—harbinger of spring 
Because the first songs that I sing 
Bid evervone rejoice with me 
And greet sweet spring most mertil 
BLUEBIRD— 
‘Most everyone knows me, I guess 
The gay bluebird of happiness. 
I'm trying hard, with all my might 
To paint 
bright. 
SCARLET TANAGER— 


"1 
When 


your world with COK 


spring and summers s0° 
winds blow 

And gone are winter's ice and snoW¥ 

In many a leafy bush and tree 

The scarlet tanager you ll see. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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. BAn Activity Unit on China 
(Continued from page 41) - 
lien : JOIN THE IVORY INSPECTION PATROL THIS GAYLY-COLORED 
Chinese influence, carried out in low LOTS OF PEOPLE BELONG - WHY DON'T yOu? 3” WALL CHAR or 
bowls using local straw grasses, burrs, mai 7" he 4 n your bulletin board = 
and berries, with a few bright cut r a i posting sto show the day byt week's 
flowers for centers of interest. + : } yet ee record of each chit is provided. 
THE , oaee neriod. Space * = a miniature cakes 
THE PLAY == = + Tt Stickers in the sorm 4 daily progres?- 
— rr; t T a a ipl ¥ Ivory 50ap —_ + competing 
A. Plot—In the original play, “In Toot wit ¥ S sses may be divided a charts wil 
ise, Chinese Shop,” many customs of TTI Hf oe i s] Patrol Groups. tate of Ore than 
the country are revealed by a Chi- We “T cco 7 i be prov ided for clas® 
nese merchant's family, who, having ZS _ pat pupils. 
ed to Chungking, occupy cramped “11 me i df 
quarters. They eke out an existence Fp nO REER ETO Gp oe 
from a store in their home, to which 2 a ies, otal 
come as Customers various types of ° 5) 
destitute Chinese. They scoape con- SA > (WC > Ag 
ditions philosophically, and amuse- ¢ VW ae wy 
thi ment is found in such commonplace [AL ‘ex LG 

hell occurrences as the reappearance of an ( S ( , 

bil snnoying peddler. The merchant finds fe & 4 
that a map of China he has made ( » ) ~ » 
gives his customers and himself hap- Ss] 
py moments because it affords an axe 
opportunity to talk of their former iow 
homes. The family is cheered by the 
visit of a soldier son and two Amer- 
ican aviators. As a climax, all join TH F j V O RY | N S p f CT j O N 
in singing the national anthems of 
both countries. 

B. Staging. —The pupils working on PAT RO [ M A K FS C [ EA N [ | N FSS A 

the stage scenery divided themselves 

nto groups. Each group planned 

ind executed a part of the stage set. a 7 ae FA SC | NA TI N G GA M Fi 
A photograph of the stage and some 7 a > 

of the characters is on page 41.] 

1. Store signs of Chinese characters 

an‘ were made on colored paper. 

a Cen rye nog aso at Every child loves to compete with his classmates. The Ivory 
rom painted hat boxes. Simple char- 
eters were cut out with a knife, and | Winn AL INSPECTION PATROL Inspection Patrol material capitalizes on this youthful competi- 
the openings were backed by crepe SHEETS ee oie etal aii 

ani paper in contrasting colors, through link meee ual ttn, “hata aati is tive spirit. 

ber — b-onuc on prs — —s your efforts to foster good cleanliness habits 
on tsaaten Gaiter onl decaceted ek | teen ee ee ee Developed for use in the schoolroom and home, its aim is to 

tg Geemcbven wiatenliaians supplemented by the parents. ; 
mesh peop --laa bon teach children the importance of good cleanliness habits. 
4. Also painted on brown paper were 
meives of Chinese vases, Sigutines, The Ivory Inspection Patrol will add interest to your school 
ind flowerpots for one of the side 
drops. program as well as promote better cleanliness habits among 
5. Counters were made by covering , eal ; 
tables with paper, and painting them your pupils. The material is yours for the asking. 
with Chinese symbols. 
6. On a wall hung white silhouettes, N 
encased in small boxes painted black ENTIO RSE? THE COUPON WIL L BRING IT TO YOU 
to give a shadow-box effect. Atl e\°)s N . 
7. Construction-paper repeat designs sch 
were pinned on simple pajama or robe Very likely the promotion [~~ 7 7 7 7 7 TTT ce eee eee ee ee "7 
py Costumes of the players. of good cleanliness habits | PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept., X, P. O. Box 599, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
C. Music. among the pupils is an in- I am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol. Kindly send me sufficient material for 
|. The national anthems of the eS a —_ I ars | 
United States and China were sung iis saan will ha paints | aici i 
n the play by the entire class. interested in the material which makes | l 
2. During the tea a rhythm band of up the Ivory Inspection Patrol. | Teacher's name i 
aight children entertained with Chi- i , 
nese music. i NAME OF SCHOOL 
3. A Chinese dance was included in ! 
the play, and a pupil played the piano L Sivon rown STATE i 
accompaniment for it. . os ae ee oe om om oo om oe oe ww es oe @ @ & - noe om a ar 
EVALUATIONS 
A. By means of the play and the ex- 
hibits at the tea, many pupils and | in learning more about decimals and phrasing. For three children who _NoTE: The authors wish to give recog- 
their relatives were made conscious | measurement tables. had never read in phrases, the prac- + cag alg PP mney sina, Bw 
ot China's problems. E. The pupils showed a definite vo- tice marked the beginning of rapid who assisted in the development of the 
B. Tests given during, and at the | cabulary increase as they told their advance in silent and oral reading. pe ny s a Paved a a — 
end of, the unit revealed very satis- | guests about the craft objects. H. The children asked for more fic- Chinese national anthem is in Natioual 
factory learnings about China. F. Pupils showed sustained interest tion dealing with China. Although oe | coe Da ge Rig sare _ 

” C. The pupils decided that all future | throughout the unit by voluntarily the books did not arrive until six gocgraphy text used in developing the 
entertainments should be of such a | making charts, bulletin-board dis- weeks after the formal closing of the we 1s ge he itee o. _ by W. R. 
nature as to be informative to both | plays, and notebooks. study of China, they were eagerly & Ga, Chee & < See 
guests and hosts. G. In the teacher's opinion the great- read. number is “The Jasmine Flower” in Toy 





‘ . Orchestra Travels in a Dozen Lands, by 
I. The pupils asked to have units J. Lilian Vandevere, distributed by 


about other Oriental countries. Theodore Presser Co., Philadelphia 1. 


- eens , 
D. The concrete needs for certain 


est progress was made during play re- 
kills in arithmetic created interest 


hearsals in clear enunciation and in 
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“phoes Thru The Ages” 


A FASCINATING AND COMPREHENSIVE 

REVIEW OF SHOES AND SHOE MAKING 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME 


Ss. 


SEND NC eee 


aad 


hoes" 


TAP EER: 


WITHOUT COST 


Upon request we will send to you, with- 





out cost or obligation, this interesting 
and educational set consisting of: 


1) FULL COLOR SCHOOLROOM HANGER; 
SIZE 28x42 INCHES. 


2) COLORFUL, GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKLET, 40 PAGES, SIZE 44x 6% INCHES. 


A wonderful addition to the modern classroom, a hanger and 
booklet which weave a usually prosaic subject into a highly 
interesting and colorful history covering all ages of civilization. 
This is the story of shoes and shoe making amongst Eskimo and 
Indian, ancient Egyptian and modern Turk, Pilgrim Father and 
American businessman. Just fill out the coupon on page 66 and 
mail it in and we will send you this unique set ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Rev Goosé Division 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Colorful Seasons 


(Continued from page 72) 


(All sing “The Birds’ Return.) 
SUMMER (flits in, scattering rose 
petals, stopping at center)— 
When gentle summer comes to stay 
And all the world is bright and gay 
The skies are smiling, sunny, fair, 
Sweet 
where. 


flowers are blooming every- 
(Two bees buzz in and stop at 

center, one on cach side of Summer.) 
BprES—Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz. 
FIRST BEE— 

I'm sure that everyone agrees 

It isn't summer without bees. 
SECOND BEE— 

We have important work to do, 

Helping the flowers grow for you. 
(Bees step back to make room in 

the foreground for the butterflies. 

They flit in, as the tune “In 

Good Old Summertime” is played.) 
FIRST BUTTERFLY— 

A bright, gay butterfly am I— 

I flit about from flower to flower. 

In every garden you'll find me 
Coloring every leafy bower. 
SECOND BUTTERFLY 

Each richly tinted butterfly 
Is frail and lovely, just like me. 

We fill the world with many hues 
And make your garden fair to see. 
THIRD BUTTERFLY— 

A butterfly may seem to you 
A dainty, fragile, useless thing, 

But we spread beauty, as we soar 
On brilliant, graceful, hovering 

wing. 
(Autumn enters, and — scatters 
bright-colored leaves over stage.) 
ALL (except Girl and Boy)— 

The world is full of color 
At any time of year; 

It fills each lowly corner 
With brightness and with cheer. 

The sunbeams lend their brilliance 
To winter's ice and snow. 

The little birds and flowers 
Give spring a special glow. 

Bees, butterflies, and blossoms 
Are summer's signs, we know. 

The world is full of color 
As autumn now draws near— 

Most gorgeous of the seasons 
In all the changing year. 

The leaves have turned to scarlet, 
To orange hues, and gold; 

The days are filled with beauty, 
The nights are brisk and cold. 
AUTUMN (comes to front)— 

Each season is a lovely one, 

And filled with color, too. 

Each season is resplendent 
With many a brilliant hue. 

When autumn makes her final bow, 
The flowers droop and die; 

The butterflies spin winter homes; 
The birds, away they fly. 

Yet autumn brings a promise 
Of some far future day 

When all the flowers will waken 
To blossom, glad and gay; 

When all the birds return again, 
And butterflies come forth 

To make a world of color new 
From south to distant north. 
(Girl and Boy come forward and 

join the rest of the cast in the con- 

cluding speech.) 
ALL— 

The world is full of color, 
As we have shown today. 

The world is full of color, 
To make you glad and gay. 


, 
the 











No matter what the season, 
There’s brightness everywhere. 
The world is full of color 
For you and me_to share. 


EpItoRIAL Note: The musical selec. 
tions used in this play may be obtained 
from the following sources: “You Arg 
My Sunshine” from Peer Internat 
Corp., 1619 Broadway, New York. “’T 
Springtime” and “The Birds’ Return’ 
appear in The Golden Book of Favorit, 
Songs, published by Hall & MecCrear 
Co., Chicago. On Columbia Records ay, 


the following: “Skaters’ Waltz,” by 
Waldteufel, No. 35769; “Spring S ng. 
by Mendelssohn, No. 410-M; “In. the 
Good Old Summertime,” No. 36318 


Indians of Nebraska 
(Continued from page 29) 


4. Reading.—An experience chart on 
trips, and other charts on various 
phases of the work, may be made. 
§. Writing and spelling.—Making 
placards and labels for articles in q 
museum, as “Indian Moccasins and 
“See the Tom-toms.” 

B. Experiences in appreciation, 

1. Music.—A number of Indian com- 
positions are on phonograph records 
Records of bird imitations work in 





well in relation to Indians’ study of 
birds. Learn to imitate some of the 
bird calls. 


2. Exhibits—Preparing a museum 
collection of things made by the 
children or brought from home: 


bows and arrows, moccasins, canoes 
beads and bracelets, spears, pottery, 
papoose dolls, peace pipe, rattles. 

3. Nature study. 

a) Animals—how they live, and 
of what value, if any, they are to 
man. 

b) A study of the buffalo—why 
was he important to the Indians? 

c) Study of stones, soil, arrow- 
heads. 

4. Pictures—Attractive Indian pic- 
tures are found in many sources. 
§. Excursions. 

a) A trip to a turkey farm to get 
feathers for our Indian bonnets. 

b) A visit to the Indian section 
of the museum at our state capital. 
C. Research activities —Field trips; 
searching for pictures and stories in 
The children 
may talk with older residents wh 
remember the Indians. Their own 
grandparents may have stories to tell. 
Such questions as the following are 
likely to be asked. 

What did the Indians look like? 

How did they fix their hair? 

Did they wear shoes? 

How tepee made? Who 
made it, and what was on the inside? 

How did they cook and what did 
they eat? 

What did the children do? 

How did the Indians travel? 

Did they always wear the same 
kind of clothes? 

How could they make fire? 

Did they have schools? How could 
they read or write? 

The answers may all be found in 
library reference books and pictures. 
When found, the answers should b 
discussed, 


books and magazines. 


Was a 


CULMINATION 


Inviting pupils of other rooms t0 
see our museum, tepee, booklets, pit- 
tures, costumes, and so on. The host 
pupils, in Indian costumes of theif 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Parents’ Attitudes 


(Continued from page 30) 
work. ‘The school therefore should 


provide for the child’s emotional re- 
quirements, if it hopes to succeed in 
meeting his intellectual requirements. 

Albert needs a mother’s affection 


'and understanding; he needs help in 


becoming an accepted member of his 
social group. Carolyn needs atten- 
tion and interest from adults; she 
needs motivation and purpose in her 
work. And Frederick needs encour- 
agement and friendliness; he needs 
someone to help him face his learning 
difficulties; he needs success in some 
activity. The teachers of these pupils 
must find ways of providing for their 
needs, or they will become failures, 
ne er-do-wells, or juvenile delinquents. 

Next, what are the problems of 
the children whose parents are too 
solicitous? Here are a few cases. 

Ten-year-old Ellen is twenty-five 
pounds overweight. She brings great 
boxes of lunch to school; her mother 
sends notes asking that she not be 
permitted to “play rough games like 
volleyball.” But Ellen “gets out of 
breath” quite easily, so she doesn’t 
care for volleyball anyway. She sits 
on the steps and munches cookies and 
reads or plays some musical instru- 
ment. Although she is an able stu- 
dent, she has no social place in her 
group except when she can play the 
piano for music classes or folk danc- 
ing. Her only companions at school 
are the teachers, with whom she is 
happy and at ease. 

Jerry asks to be allowed to stay in 
and read at recess, with the explana- 
tion, “I had a little temperature last 
night,” or “The doctor says I have a 
bronchial cough and Mother wants 
me to rest.” Jerry is an only child. 
His father travels, and his mother 
does little except fret about Jerry's 
health, The boy’s supposed ailments 
are his main conversational topic. 
He evades any distasteful task by “a 
headache” or “a pain near my heart.” 

As for Lewis, the boys do not elect 
him to the baseball team which is to 
play another school “because he’s too 
bossy.” Lewis’ father, a prominent 
member of the school board, comes 
to remonstrate with the teacher and 
refuses to listen to her explanation 
that the boys are responsible for their 
own selections. He hints that Lewis 
should have a teacher “who under- 
stands him better.” 

What service can the school render 
such children, whose homes are com- 
fortable and who have affection and 
security in their relationships with 
their parents? Again, it must study 
the needs left unmet by the homes. 

Ellen needs companionship and so- 
cial equality with other girls; she 
needs information on what her weight 
should be and encouragement in re- 
ducing, so that she can be physically 
on a par with other girls. 

Jerry needs access to a good school 
health program, including a thorough, 
unprejudiced examination. If his 
health is sound, the nurse should go 
to his mother and make it clear to 
her that her constant apprehension 
will greatly endanger the boy’s fu- 
ture. Jerry needs to be encouraged 
to join some boys’ organization in 
which he will have a man’s guidance 


and will be led to feel that physical 

















products made from Milk. 


In times when lack of food presents a severe problem, when people of many 


nations hunger and are not adequately fed... many of those who are 


devoting their lives to solving the problems of nutrition find it helpful to 
know the National Dairy Council... What it is... What it does. 


THE CREED 
| of the National Dairy Council 


| WE BELIEVE in Milk, Nature’s most nearly perfect food, and in the 


WE DEEM it a privilege to be an educational organization promoting 
| national health and human welfare through knowledge of milk and 


milk products. For twenty-seven years we have consistently emphasized 
the nutritive value of milk, butter, cheese, ice cream and other milk 
foods. We shall continue to do so. 


WE PLEDGE ourselves through our national headquarters and our local 


units in more than fifty cities to teach and demonstrate the merits of 
dairy foods and their proper place in good nutrition. 


WE SHALL CONTINUE to publish authoritative literature approved by 












NATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 


leaders in nutrition and education so that child and adult alike may 
benefit from knowing how milk and milk foods add life to living. 


; WE SHALL PREPARE this literature to fit the needs of teachers, home 

economists, dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, dentists, nurses . . . of 
all key leaders in the field of health education. And we shall keep this 
literature truthful and unbiased. 


WE VALUE as our most cherished possession the confidence and trust 
reposed in us by educators and scientists. Our services shall continue to 
be such as to merit that confidence and trust. 


WE ACCEPT the responsibility of supervising research on dairy foods. This 
research will always be conducted by authorities of unimpeachable ir- 
tegrity whose findings will add to the world’s knowledge of nutrition. 


AND WE DEDICATE ourselves at this time to carry on with increasing 
vigor this important work so that America and the world may benefit 
from a greater knowledge of Milk, Nature’s most nearly perfect food. 

















activity is the natural thing for a 
boy. 

Lewis needs to realize that his fail- 
ure to make the team is his own re- 
sponsibility; he needs to recognize 
what qualities contribute to good 
sportsmanship and teamwork; and he 
needs guidance in adjusting his domi- 
nant qualities to a social situation. 
The teachers of these pupils must help 
them to “find themselves” through 
school activities, or they will not 





develop the potential qualities of 
leadership which they possess. 
Problem parents are indeed a han- 
dicap to any school in aiding children 
to reach the highest goals. How 
much easier the task would be if all 
parents were like Ned’s! His mother 
and father are emotionally mature. 
They enjoy family life and accept its 
responsibilities. They look upon their 
children as individuals. They enjoy 
watching independence develop, and 
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treat its manifestations sympatheti- 
cally; yet they stand ready to provide 
protection from experiences for which 
the children are not sufficiently ma- 
ture. They are the guides and com- 
panions, but not the slaves, of their 
children. They talk with them, play 
with them, and work with them; yet 
they maintain their own interests and 
adult contacts outside the home. 
Neither they nor their children are 
problems to the school. 
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to make mouth hygiene 
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Designs for Room Decorations 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 


32 designs printed in hectograph ink. Enough 
for the school year, adapted to the various 
months and occasions. Teacher's Manual 
offers ideas and suggestions for best use 


Dansville, N. Y. 





*« EDUCATORS! -« 


Mh Iren of Today will go 
‘ are i ROCKET Astron 
elenography eC il navigation will vastly 

£ ™ gee y Prepare tl wel 

For material with real attention getting, interes 
r f ting pul ppeal om the United 
s Rocket Society, I Three years $5.00. Onur 
Maga Rocket ‘ h twice the member 
! if our Material Fails to Arouse Student 

Interest We Will Refund Your Membership. 





UNITED STATES ROCKET SOCIETY, INC. 
Box 29, Glen Ellyn, Hilinois 
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USL ES us 


Make big profits. Show amaz- 


ing Personal Christmas Cards 
with customer’s name imprinted 
they sell fast. No experience is = 
needed. Send for FREE Personal With 
ron Name 









to friends, others. At 25 for $1 
Samples, details Special OrTe 
Christmas Card Box Assortments, 


also Personal Stationery. Write to 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD COMPANY 
McCall Bidg., Dept. 0-41, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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Indians of Nebraska 


(Continued from pa f) 


own making, present a play based 
on their reading and discussions; aft- 
erward, playing on their own tom- 
toms and rattles, they lead the group 
which 


The 


and do 


outdoors to a_ bonfire, * beside 
stands a pupil-made wigwam. 
children sing Indian songs 


Indian dances around the fire. 
PROBABLF 
A. New knowledge and understand- 


ings gained, 


1. Life of the Indians of 


, 


OUTCOMES 


our state. 


Problems the Indians had and 


how they met them. 
3. Admiration for noble, stalwart, 
and brave Indian personalities. 

4. Satisfaction in new knowledge 
and gratitude for today’s blessings. 


B. Attitudes promoted, 


1. Creativeness. 
2. Reliability, self-control, independ- 
ence. 


3. Co-operation, with appreciation 
and respect for the social group and 
its accomplishments. 

C. Habits and skills. 

l. 


Habits to gain: taking one’s turn, 


industry, initiative, obedience, thrift 


(care of time and materials), cour- 
tesy, self-expression. 
2. Skills to develop: using tools, 


collecting pictures, making puzzles, 


v riting a story tor dramatization. 


A Band for Your School 
(Continued from page 23) 


Some of the children may have in- 
struments at home which are in play- 
able you may be 


If, 


however, a boy who has protruding 


condition, and 


obliged to let them use these. 


front teeth and thick lips owns a cor- 
net, you should try to persuade him 
to sell his instrument and get one to 
which he is better fitted physically. 

Presuming that you have found 
seven talented pupils in your en- 
rollment, I suggest the following 
instrumentation: bass and snare drum 
(one pupil), two clarinets, one bari- 
tone saxhorn, two cornets or trum- 
pets, and one trombone. The second 
clarinet can take the alto part until 
an alto player can be included. Later 


be 


added, as well as saxophone, mello- 


more cornets and trombones may 


phone, flute, and piccolo. It is doubt- 
ful 
for a good bass-horn player in your 


whether you will find material 


elementary group; but if you do, it 
would be fine to add the bass—other- 


wise the baritone and some of the 
trombones will have to give the 
“body” to the organization. You 


should be careful at all times to keep 
a good balance of instruments. 
During the past few years, only 


used instruments have been avail- 
able and even they have been very 


dithcult to purchase. In normal times 
many dealers are glad to furnish in- 
struments for an entire organization 
on the rental-purchase plan, which 
provides that after the price of the 
instrument has been paid out in rent- 
al (plus a small carrying charge), 
the instrument becomes the property 
of the pupil. 
ever, good used instruments are just 
as practical for the elementary group 
as more expensive new ones. 


In many cases, how- 





You are probably wondering whe; 
all this music work is going to 
into the daily program. There shou 


be a ten-minute period of | singi; 


sith 
for pleasure during the opening ex. 
This alone gives almost ap 
No at- 
tempt should be made to teach ney 


this but 


should be a time for reviewing songs 


ercises. 
hour of music in a week. 


songs during period, 
I have found thar 
the last twenty minutes before noon 


already learned. 


is a good time for the music class. 
Half the period can be devoted 

elementary theory, and the other half 
to learning new songs or to rhythn 
exercises. Friday afternoon, the last 


period in the day, is an excellen 


tume for giving individual instruc 


tion or for ensemble playing. 
The pupils should be required 


of 


practice a certain amount time 
each day at home. The minimum 
should be thirty minutes. At the 


end of each week the pupil should 
present to the teacher a practice card 
showing the number of hours prac- 
With 
good fingering charts on the wall, a 


! 
ticed, signed by the parents. 


good instruction book, an interested 
teacher who is willing to give some 
time after school hours, and_hard- 
working pupils, it should be possib! 
to hold the first 


weeks after the first lesson. 


concert ‘twelve 

Inexpensive uniforms add_greath) 
to the appearance and the morale of 
As a reward for 
hard work, the teacher may take the 
troup on a little tour of neighbor- 


] 
the organization. 


ing schools. Through such activity, 
interest may be kept at a high pitch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL Books. 

Ascher’s Beginners Band Book (Emil 
Ascher, New York). Contains 

numbers. 

Band Book (C. L. Barn- 
house Music Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Everybody's Band Book, by W. D. 

McCaughey, and Jenkins’ Begin- 

Band Book (Jenkins Music 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.). Contain 
musical selections. 

Public School Orchestras and Bands, 
by H. Woods (Theodore 
Presser Co., Philadelphia). 

INSTRUCTION Booxs.—The 

reasonably priced 
books are published by Jenkins 
Music Co., Kansas Gity, Mo.: 

Drum Method, by Haskell Harr. 

Modern Elementary Cornet Method, 
by Harold W. Freese. 

Modern Elementary Method for tl 
Clarinet, by W. and H. 
Voxman. 

Modern Elementary 
O. Humo and P. Bodengraven. 

WoRKBOOKS, CHARTS, TESTS. 


musical 
Educator 


mers 


Glenn 


follow- 


ing method 


Gower 


Trombonist, by 


Music Fun, by Grace Reaver and 
Marion Kurtz (Kenworthy Edv- 
cation Service, 45 N. Division 


N.Y.). Text-activits 


three in a series. 


St., Buffalo, 
books, 
Fingering charts for all instruments 
(Pan-American Band Instrument 
Case Co., Elkhart, Ind.). 
Wall charts and individual charts. 
The Pan-American Music Aptitude 
Test (Pan-American Band Instru- 
ment and Case Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 
(Educational Dept., RCA Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Camden, N.J.). 
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The Halloween Spook 


(Continued from page 34) 


as she did so, her hand accidentally 
touched the electric-light switch. Be- 
cause they had their jack-o’-lantern 
to light their way, neither she nor 
Don had thought about turning on 
the light. Now Milly’s finger almost 
automatically pressed the switch, and 
the attic room was instantly flooded 
with bright light. 

Don was so surprised that for a 
moment he stood perfectly still with- 
out saying a word. Milly was almost 
Then they 
began to look for the spook. 

“I think the light made it vanish,’ 
Milly 
longer see the shining eyes. 

But Don, peering carefully at the 
spot where the eyes had been, sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “There's the spook, 
Milly!’ It’s an owl.” 

Sure enough, there on the 
disgruntled old 
snapping beak, its 
igainst the brightness. 

Don pointed the window. It 
was shut tight. “How did Mr. Owl 
ever get inside?” he asked. Milly 
just shook her head. 

Finally Don exclaimed, “Remem- 
ber how dark and windy it was this 
morning? The owl must have flown 
n through an open window to be safe 
Then Mother came 
upstairs and closed the windows to 
keep out the rain. It’s no wonder 
Mr. Owl was hooting. He wants to 
lly around in the moonlight.” 

“Let's open the window so he can 


== 


as surprised as he was. 


decided, because she could no 


rafter 
ow | ® 
closed 


gat a screech 


its eyes 


from the storm. 


go and scare other people,” Milly 
suggested. 
“Let's,” agreed Don. “Mr. Owl 


gave us the best Halloween scare that 
we ever had.” 


The King’s Pocketbook 


(Continued from page 35) 


crown always gave him a headache; 
but he went through with it. It 
really was a spectacular, stupendous, 
colossal affair. 

When everyone was rested after 
the procession, and the Princess’ 
ver dress was wrapped up and put in 
the closet, they all played mumblety- 
peg until they were tired of it, and 
tiddledywinks until it made them 
weary, and then the Princess decided 
to have another ball. 

“This time,” she planned, shall 
have a gold dress sewed with silver 
thread.” 


The King grumbled a great deal 


sil- 





about this ball. “I get tired staying 
up so late,” he said, “and dancing 
hurts my feet.” 


“Nonsense,” replied the Princess. 
“You walk miles around the golf 
course, and your feet don’t hurt.” 

“The grass is soft,” the King ar- 
gued. But he was overruled. It was 
2 gorgeous, magnificent, superlative 
ball, and everyone tried hard to 
have a good time. The Princess’ 
gold dress was so heavy that she 
could hardly dance, and when the 


ball was over she was so tired that 


he slept for nearly two days. 

When she was finally rested, she 
said to her handmaidens, “What 
thall we do for excitement now? 


And don’t suggest any more games,” 








she warned. “I’m so sick of playing That evening she brought up the | handmaidens and the head servants, 


games, I'll scream if you mention subject very tactfully. and they talked it over. 

one.” “No!” roared the King. “No It’s funny, but they all came to 
The Princess was a little surprised more processions for me! Besides, the very same conclusion: they would 

at her own bad temper. She de- it’s impossible. Another crisis has have to go to work again! And no 

cided it eame from being too tired | arisen. ve lost my pocketbook | one seemed to feel upset about it. 

and bored. again.” While the Princess was having her 
“We could have another royal “Goodness!” cried the Princess. meeting, a question flitted through 


“What shall we do? 
out money 
“We'll have to call meetings and 


her mind. It was this: “I wonder 
whether Daddy, the King, stuck his 
pocketbook in his golf bag and for- 


procession, one maiden ventured. We'll be with- 
“I can’t think of any more elab- 


orate dresses than I’ve already had,” 


again! 





the Princess objected, “and it will discuss it,” said the King. got about it?” *But after thinking 
be hard to persuade my father, the So the next morning he summoned it over, she didn’t ask the question 
King; but Ill ask him when he his Privy Council and his Prime out loud. Instead, she chased it 





comes in from playing golf.” Minister, and the Princess called her | right out of her mind! 
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Seeing instructional films causes pupils to read voluntarily 


T F you put a value of 70% on the average learning of 
far more supplementary recommended material. 


your pupils without using instructional films—then 
with instructional films your pupils will test up to 94% 


—a gain of 35%! Learning is retained an average of 45% more by the use 


of instructional films. 


That is the proven result of a continuing series of com- 
prehensive and exhaustive tests made by. the highest 
authorities in the field of educational research! 


Instructional films enrich course of study by opening 
related fields for pupils’ interest. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ experience and 
expedite their learning, the Instructional Films Division of 
International Theatrical & Television Corp. offers an authorita- 
tive film library from which you may make selections to 
integrate successfully with your school curricula. 


Other significant results of these tests show: 


1. 
2 


Average pupils with the aid of instructional films learn 

h ery bright pupils without them. ; — 
ne Se Upon request, we shall gladly mail to you the descriptive 
catalogue of instructional films now available, and keep you 
advised of new films as they are produced. Fill out and mail 
coupon for your copy. 


The use of instructional films vastly increases pupil par- 
ticipation in classroom recitation. A larger percentage 
volunteers to recite—and does so more frequently. 


Name of School : 
Address of School: 


25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


a INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 

INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISTON & 25 west sth street, New York 19, N. ¥. 
; e ae a Bat without Se. yess cnairane describing -instruc- 

+ tional films that integrate with my specific curriculum. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 3 Nimo ere 
— I ticularly interest ted 

A Gorce Jor Better Living Through 16 mm : eile compdemenmeabess 

7 

® 


WIN ‘10,000 FIRST PRIZE! 


10 Big Additional Prizes! 


For Best Amateur Motion Picture on any subject. Write contest director, Internaticnal Theatrical & Television Corp., for complete details 
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bars,” 


We pay postage. 


questionnaire pronto! 


T. B. G 
Santa Fe 


System Lines, 





What 


are your ideas about 
post-war train travel? 


Santa Fe would like to know 


How do you think post-war passenger cars should 
be built? What are your ideas about train-to- 
station tele ‘phone service, recreation cars, 
dinngr music? What about train speeds? 

Santa Fe has prepared an illustrated question- 
naire to give youa chance to take part in plan- 
ning our trains and travel features of the future. 

li’s easy to show us what you have in mind, 
You simply check the idea you like 
que stionnaire, jot down any ade lition: fl ideas you 


may have, and return the questionnaire to us, 


Mail the coupon today and we'll send you the 


SS PK SO ORE SK SC Se Oe ee ee ee ee 





“snack 


in the 





rallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
80 E. Jac kson Blvd ° Chicago 1, Til. 


Please send me your questionnaire on post-war travel. 








Name 





Address 





City 





Zone 


State 
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Separate amplifier and speaker 
; ‘acilities, 













ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT.. 


CLEAR...Clear as a Bell 


Clarion-clear reproduction of every 
wave in the wide range of 16mm. re- 
corded sound frequencies—whether it 
be speech. song, instrumental music, 
or sound effects—these are the theater 
standards of performance that the 
NEW DeVRY 16mm. sound-on-film 
projector brings to classroom, confer- 
ence-room and auditorium. DeVRY 
CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Only 5-time wine 
mer of Army-Navy 
“E”’ award for mo- 
tion picture sound 
equipment. 
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Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst 
Degree, Earn up to $100 weekly, up to$1 
hourly sparetime,innew uncrowded pro- 


fession. Grades ates in employment and 
credit fie a is, police departments, courts, 

andin private practice as Personal Prob- 
tem and Vocatic.nal Counsetors . . . 5,000 word 
testiessonand illustrate: Grapho Analyse CP REE. 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., EEE JOPLIN, MO. 
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BUNION 
ni Sa 


Get FISCHER PROTECTOR 











clieves pressure on Bunion—eases pain 
joints. Keeps shoes shapel 
You can't be well dressed if shoes are 
Unsightly. Buy at shoe dealers, druggists 
or department stores; or write for Free 
frial Offer. Est. over 30 years. 
suhe Fischer Mtg. Co., Dept. 10 
22 No. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis, 
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Problem Solving 
in the Primary Grades 
(Continucd page 37) 


from 


you, draw the pictures and write the 
the spaces I tell you to 
If the problem is one in which 
take away or subtract, 
subtract; if it is one in which you 
write add, Work the first prob- 
lem in the top right space: 
Anne had one cooky. 
Mother gave her two more. 
How many did she have? 
“In the space just below your name 
work this problem: 
Jack had 10 cents. 
He bought a tablet for § cents. 
How much money had he left? 
“Below the cooky problem, work 
this: 
Jane's mother had half a dozen 


answers in 
use. 


you write 


add, 


eggs. 
She used 3 of them for a cake. 
How many eggs were left? 


“In the next space on the left, work 
this problem about cars. You may 
make crosses for cars. 

While I was waiting to cross the 

I saw three blue cars 
and two gray cars go by. 

How many cars went by? 

“In the next the 
work this problem about dolls. 


strect, 


right, 
You 


space on 





may make lines for dolls. 
Each girl in Jack’s row has a | 


doll. (Children count girls 
in Jack's row.) 

Helen, in Jim’s row, has two 
dolls. 


How many dolls are there?” 
For variety, other arithmetic prob 
lems may be given to fill the last two 
spaces. The following are two ex- 
amples of the many types that could 
be included. 
Draw one dozen eggs. 
Draw a pie. Cut it into three 
pieces. 
The step from semiconcrete materi- 
als to the number symbols should be 


gradual. One may begin by using 
both pictures and number 
COO 3 


Omit the pictures and use only the 
numbers as soon as the child is ready 
for this. However, he should go back 
to pictures or objects whenever he 
finds difficulty in comprehending a 
problem. 

The following are illustrations of 
written problems for children in sec- 
ond grade, together with the answers. 
1. Mary had 10 cents. 

She bought crayons for 6 cents. 
How much money had she left? 


FOE /O 
BaSOood°od 6 


Subtract 


. Jack had one red pencil and two 
blue pencils. 
How many does he have in all? 


/ f 
/{ & Ah/ 
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(Continued on page 84) 
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Finest Quakity 


Amenican Paatols 


18 brilliant, smooth - werking Alphacolor 
Pastels in deluxe package. Send $2.50 for 
set, postpaid in U.S. A. for a limited time | 
only, An ideal gift. Address Dept. I-105, 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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der PADDY today 

PADDY NOVELTY CoO. 
280 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
GOLIAD, TEXAS 












MY WORK BOOK Teaching Efforts! 








in READING gee! 
SIX brilliant _ text- 
activity books for se- 
mesters of Ist thre 
grades. By stimulat- 
ing desire for self-ex- 
pression they great 
strengthen  beginnir 
reading. Suitable « 
oring, drawing, et 
by grade leve 
&14x11, colored cov 
BECKLEY.CARDY COMPANY paper. Ea. 32¢ post 
paid. Doz. $3.20 post- 
paid. 
Book 1, Part 1 
Order Book 1, Part : 
Book 2, Part 
bY took 2. Part 2 
Book 3, Part 1 
Book 3, Part 2 
Have You Our Cata- 
log? Sent FREE. 
8& illus. pares. Over 
3,000 teaching aids. 


634 Indiana, Chicago 15, III. 

















MAKE BIG PROFITS- 















Y BEAUTY 











Show exclusive new Curistmas CaRDs. 
All have richly colored, smart designs. 
No experience necessary. Just show, in 
fullor spare time, these Personal Christe 
mas Cards with name imprinted. Cus- 
tomers get choice selection of 25 for $1 
or 60 for $1. Big Profits. Free Samples. 


Newest Box Assortments 


Sell Christmas Card Assortments for 
EXTRA earnings. This season’s wine 
ning values include Religious, Christ-€ 
mas, Everyday Cards, etc. SPECIAL 
MONLY-MAKING Pan for Lodges, 
Clubs, Churches, ete. QUICK ACTION 
puts cash in your pocket. Write today! 
bs | Lay & SUGDEN, INC. 
‘9 Monroe Avenue, Dept. 8o-P, Rochester (2), 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 








——— 
Invitations - Announcement 
100 hand- engraved $10.08 


Including envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.5 
100 Visiting Cards - - 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ?e 
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Philip Feels Abused 


(Continued from page 71) 


There may, it is true, be yet an- 
other reason for Philip’s constant 
complaining. He may be unhappy, 
and with good reason. If he is mal- 
adjusted, inclined to brood and to re- 
main much by himself, his case may 
need to be studied by an expert. 

However, even under these 
cumstances, you can help him by 
making your classroom as happy and 
attractive a place as possible. You 
can make learning a grand adventure. 
You can encourage wide reading, to 
end that vicarious experience 
may start new trains of thought. 
You can help the boy to understand 
how friendships are made and kept. 
Finally, you can seek to prove to him 
that a happy, well-adjusted state is 
a normal condition. 


cir- 


Creative Poetry Writing 
(Continued from page 23) 


Who has not walked down the lonely 
street in darkness—with the thought 
of reunion with a loved one at the 
end? 

Even without this last satisfying 
return in real creative verse, I should 
have felt that the period was a suc- 
cess, for the girls and boys had had 
an experience in using their eyes and 
ears, in responding emotienally, and 
in drawing on their memories of 
lovely things, and some of them had 
put their responses into genuincly 
poetic form. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: 
creative poetry 


This experiment in 
writing was carried on 


n Grade 4A, School No. 15, Paterson, 
New Jersey. Miss Katherine Kauth 
was the regular classroom teacher. 


Oral Expression Is Basic 


(Continued from page 3°) 


There is a need for oral discussion 
before children attempt to write out 
their ideas. Without it, thinking 
may be superficial and poorly organ- 
ized. As pupils raise questions, of - 
fer solutions, cite cases, and exchange 
experiences and ideas, they get a well- 
rounded opinion of the subject on 
which they are to write. Word mean- 
ings become clarified, new words are 
mastered, and ideas are crystallized— 
enabling pupils to write fluently in a 
well-organized fashion. 

Why do many children exhibit hesi- 
tation and distaste when an occasion 
calls for writing? Largely because 
they are conscious of the meagerness 
of their ideas. Talking things over 
first may induce ease and pleasure in 
the act of writing. 

That standard teaching methods are 
ineffective in eliminating language 
errors is often noted. Year after 
year, pupils are given practice exer- 
cises which are supposed to teach 
them correct usage. Yet if they en- 
tered school saying I seen, you ain't, 
this here, and these kind, they tend 
to leave with the same mistakes on 
their tongues. 

This troublesome situation cannot 
be fully discussed here, but a few 
Suggestions seem pertinent. Errors 
in word usage and in sentence struc- 
ture become ingrained in children’s 
speech, and naturally appear in their 


writing. The attack on such errors 
should therefore be oral, since it was 
in speech that the errors first became 
habitual. Doing written exercises 
will scarcely be effective in breaking 


types of expression in school. They 
should deliberately concentrate on us- 
ing the correct form while convers- 
ing, discussing a topic, or telling a 
story. Certainly, if lessons in correct 


effective speakers unless they come 
from homes and communities where 
excellent English is spoken and rich 
social experiences abound. (3) Oral 
interchange of ideas is an instrument 





oral habits. 

Not only should much of the | 
practice in correct forms be oral, 
but this practice should be in situa- 
tions similar to those of out-of-school 
life. If the errors crop up in extra- 
school conversation, discussion, and 
storytelling, the pupils who make 
such mistakes should be helped to 
use the correct forms in similar 


follows: 


(1) 


usage are to carry over into out-of- 
school and adult living, oral expres- 
sion in lifelike situations is basic in | 
any language program. 

This article may be summarized as 
Life demands of us 
much more oral expression than writ- 
ten forms of communication. 
Children, in their out-of-school talk- 
ing, do not become interesting and 


of democracy. (4) Learning the 
| abilities and skills of oral communi- 
cation is essential to effective writ- 
ten expression so far as the “thought” 
(5) 
correct usage of words and proper 
construction of sentences should come 
in oral composition that resembles 
the oral expression of ideas in out- 
of-school life. 


side is concerned. Practice on 


(2) 





EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION 





Af MULTITUDE of barriers, physical and 
eF political, have fenced in and divided 
the carth’s inhabitants for centuries. 

Now that universal air is being opened 
for global travel, an entirely new trans- 
portation pattern is being created. 

To hasten the day when the United 
States can exert its maximum influence 
for world peace, it is necessary to edu- 
cate our people to what it means to travel 
ABOVE surface barriers. 

We are beginning to grasp the enor- 
mous implications of the airplane as a 


carricr of atomic bombs. That realiza- 
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IT Is A JOURNEY. 





ALWAYS, WE ARE EN 


ROUT! 


L2CCUOW0 


tion is forced upon us. \,c must impose 


upon ourselves the realization that the 
airplane is equally potent as a vehicle 
for achieving spiritual, political and com- 


By 


air transport alone makes possible, civi- 


mercial betterments. utilizing what 
lized pursuits caz be advanced and peace 
maintained, 

School teachers and administrators can 
lead in enlightening Americans to the im- 
plications of the air age. We invite their 
cooperation, their suggestions and criti- 
cisms. Please write for a free copy of 


“Air Age Education News.” 
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a ADVISORY BOARD 
BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDW'IN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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May we send you our new Fun Map, show- 


















ing where-to-go and what-to-do in the 
Sunland; without charge or obligation, of 
course. You'll see why El Paso is the capi- 
tal of the Fun Country; for fascinating sights 
and activities beckon from every compass 
point around this hospitable city. Here are 
National Parks and Monuments, high moun- 
tains and desert playgrounds, a picturesque 
“foreign land’’ just across the Rio Grande, 
real western cattle country and historic old 
missions. You'll enjoy your Sunland vaca- 


tion. Let us help you plan it now. 


2L Fa00 Sunlank Club 


340 SAN FRANCISCO ST., EL PASO, TEXAS 
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RICHEN, the Multi-Purpose Food, is ready Pe,* 
for low-cost nutritional feeding . . . saves > 7, 


~ 
TIME . . . saves LABOR... . saves COST. > 
Each serving os soup or entree supplies ‘ 
40% or more of the Daily Allowance of 
iron, vitamins A, B,, B., C, and 
and D. Write today for full information 


niacin 


including nutritional tables, recipes and 


samples for testing. 





Woy, 
~» \ 
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= THE PICKWICK COMPANY 


7 3614 Council Street, Los Angeles 4, Collif. 
\ / 






Gentiemen: Please send full information on 


> 4 1 RICHEN, together with ‘'Richen-Recipes"’ 
¢ +1¢ \s somples for our testing. 
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f | [ [ \ SCHOOL 
i UY ev POSITION 
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THE PICKWICK COMPANY, LOS ANGELES. Represented Nationally by California Canners Associates, Los Angeies 15 
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Keys to Tests 


ntinued from pages 32-33) 


FACTS TO KNOW ABOUT 


— — _ 
nN —- oOo’ CON AM Aw ND 


wN & w~ 
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10. 
11 


. 


7. 


18, 


WHO'S WHO AMONG 


I. chipmunk 
Il. raccoon 
Ill. red fox 


IV. weasel 


I. Modern 


. Long-staple 


CHINA 


. many undeveloped 
. coal and iron 


north 
four thousand 


. printing 


a backward 
the transportation is poor 


. wheelbarrow 
. soybeans and peanuts 


farmers 


. dividing up of China by for- 


eign nations 


. eighteen 


1912 


. Kiangsu 
. A desert in Mongolia 


Archacologists have traced its 
civilization from relics which 
show a knowledge of agricul- 
ture, arts, and government. 


4. Sampan; junk 

§. Kublai Khan 

6. Marco Polo 

7. In the north the summers are 
hot and short, the winters 


long and cold, the rainfall 
scant. In the south the sum- 
mers are long and hot, the 
winters mild, and the rainfall 
abundant. 

The United States govern- 
ment returned to China the 
Boxer Indemnity money, as 
a fund for educating Chinese 
students in American col- 
leges and universities. Our 
government promoted the 
“Open Door” policy designed 
to give all outside nations 
equal opportunities in China 
and at the same time keep 
China's rights as a nation. 
China has immense coal re- 
serves. Tron and I|'mestone 
are near the coal fields. 
Rice, wheat 

Eastern part. They are situ- 
ated on harbors or rivers that 
are navigable for 
ships. 


Republic 


seagoing 


transportation and 
communication; development 
of manufacturing 


. Great Britain 
. Generalissimo and dominating 


figure in the government 
cotton, wheat, 
sugar, industrial ma- 
chinery, petroleum products 
Mathematics, natural science, 
and applied were 
neglected. 

Capital of China 


rice, 


science 


THE 
ANIMALS 

VI. rabbit 
VIL. mink 
VIII. opossum 


IX. skunk 


V. red squirrel 


ma hw nN 


FUN WITH WORDS 


baseball 6. golf 

polo 7. basketball 
hockey 8. croquet 
sailing 9. football 
tennis 10. bowling 





Il. Birds: wren, finch, sparrow, 


robin, hawk, eagle, bunting, Pigeon, § 


gull, sandpiper, pheasant, penguin. 
quail, tern, ostrich, stork, lark, raven, 
plover. Fishes: bass, salmon, pick. 
erel, halibut, perch, pike, carp, floun. 
der, mackerel, sardine, tuna, smelt, 
tarpon, trout. 


Ill. 1. snail 10. cow 
2. eagle 11. lion 
3. snake 12. fish 
4. leopard 13. camel 
5. walrus 14. goat 
6. spider 15. cat 
7. rooster 16. zebra 
8. porcupine 17. sheep 
9. kangaroo 18. reindeer 
IV. 1. g 6k 1lt lér 
2.¢ 7:2 12,h 17.m 
» i 8 n I13.q 18.5 
4.f %o0 14b 19; 
5.1 10.p 1.d 20¢ 
V. 1. razor 7. thimble 
2. pick 8. try square 
3. plow 9. cleaver 
4. scales 10. trowel 
% brush aa lathe 
6. wrench 12. tripod 


Mother Goose’s Children 


(Continued from page 21) 


3. Spontaneous speechmaking. The 
children began to stand in front of 
the group to tell personal experiences, 
or to discuss something seen or heard 
or to show pictures or objects per- 
taining to some of the subject matter 
we had been discussing. 
Composition game—A_ child would 
stand before the group and describe 
an animal's characteristics, using the 
first person. For example: “I am 
white. I have pink eyes. I have long 
ears. I have a short round tail. | 
can hop. What am I?” (Such games 
test memory, knowledge, observation, 
distinctions, as well as word selec- 
tion and sentence structure.) 
Prepared reading readiness—About 
this time each child received a copy 
of a reading-readiness workbook en- 
titled Mother Goose (American Ed- 
ucation Press). These books afforded 
many Opportunities for acquiring 
and discussing information, and they 
presented ideas that led to new 
studies. 

Reading vocabulary. 

1. We made up little singing and ac- 
tion games. 

2. We had cards with a printed action 
word under a picture of a child do- 
ing what the word designated. 


OUR SHOE HOUSE 
AND RELATED ACTIVITY 

Conference discussion. 

1. A child brought from home a book 
about Mother Goose Town. After 
reading it we decided that our room 
could be Mother Goose Town, for 
didn’t we have many characters 4- 
ready around the room? But which 
ones should we be? It was finall} 
agreed that the children in the class- 
room should be “Children in th 
Shoe” because there were so many of 
them, while I, the teacher, could b: 
the “Old Woman.” 
2. Since we had no big shoe, we 
course planned to build one of pape! 
and boxes, but how should it look’ 
We examined pictures and discussed 
the matter. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Mother Goose’s Children 


(Continued from page 80) 


MIM | ce sus che yoom onthe Mack FREE for Elementary Grades — 


board and tacked a picture above it 
mi Rayon Story 





in the corner where we were going to 


t h . . | ee e,@ 
build our Shoe Howse. ow Lesson Leaflet on Basic Nutrition 


Lived in a Shoe, by Josephine van 
Dolzen Pease (out of print). 
Drawing.—The children drew pic- 
tures of what they thought the shoe 
should look like. These we tacked on 
the wall for observation and study. 
Health—We discussed proper care of 
the feet and kinds of shoes, looked at 
pictures of wooden shoes, and so on. 
Construction.—A wooden framework 
covered with brown wrapping paper 
was built into a corner of the room, 
with the “heel” opposite the corner 
angle, and facing the seats. The 
shoe had a very wide “toe,” but no 
one minded because we needed that 
much room if everyone was to get 
comfortably inside. The children 
painted the shoe brown with yellow 
eyelets, and these were laced with 
red crepe-paper shoestrings. We made 
FREE... Teaching Aids white tissue-paper curtains for the 
n Edited by DU PONT little window built into the shoe. The 
large classroom window, which came 
Every girl and most boys in your classes wear | within the “walls” of the house, had 































































The @ rayon. Let Du Pont help you tell them the green paper draperies, with yellow 
of | fascinating story of this man-made textile... | tiebacks. Inside the house we kept 
~es, | how it is made...its versatile uses...how to | books, puzzles, and educational games 
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er. | "Ow for Du Pont’s graphic teaching aids. | |eisure moments. 
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mours & Co. (inc.), 350 Fifth Avenue, New | 1. On the blackboard, from time to 
uld | York 1, New York. time, we substituted new rhymes for 
ribs old ones, and these new ones were 
th illustrated with appropriate pictures. 
am <= + ‘ $m i WALL CHART For example, at Halloween time we 
ong 2 “ S5** = 33%. had “Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.” 
1} | é 3454} “xa Mounted and | 2. Late fall was a good time to con- 
1 tual yarn sam- tinue the farm study. The farmer 
ples included. | gathers and stores his last crops be- 
fore the frost arrives. Which crops? 
Where does he keep them? Why? 
ou How is the pumpkin used? “To 
op} Pend Market” was here chosen for study. 
on. » Sanit oe Drawing.—To encourage color con- 
Ed- fact book for sciousness we discussed the colors of 
nage teachers only, . i < 
ded various products and of familiar ani- 
ing mals, and other colors commonly seen. 
hev For observation and reference, we 
new made a color chart with a printed Plus physical fitness chart and teacher's copy 
— word underneath each color disk. - - 
Wards, | Library reading.—We enjoyed reading of booklet, “Feeding the Child for Health 
~ —written in | The Farmer in the Dell, by Berta and 
— Sedend Elmer Hader (Macmillan), and The Elementary school leaders are stressing the Leaflet is ready for immediate distribution. 
tion quantity. Farm Book, by Elmer Boyd Smith | importance of educating young Americaon Orders will be filled as soon as they are re- 
do- (Houghton Mifflin). Changes in sea- | foods and nutrition. Such education in the ceived. But hurry, because the supply may 
son mentioned in these books led to rae _ ae ee at me — not last. 
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Superbly styled, 


SHOES 


Straight through the fall 

and winter... you, too, can 
follow the footsteps of fashion 
in Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes! 
Quality footwear that fits 

at heel... at toe... at instep. 


joyously comfortable. 
Shoes to work in, play in, live in! 
Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


Priced from 56-95. $7.95 


(Slightly higher Denver west) 


FOOT REST 


Preeti th 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


.--in the School Lunchroom 


¢4 delicious fresh dairy drink is full of 

milk solids —finest of protective food 
values! And rich in energy-building nourishment! 
Approved by school dieticians from coast tocoast! 


Daré- Riek  voiied ond delivered b 
your local darry —ond is handled in the lunchrooms 
just os you would ony other fresh dairy drink 





_ 401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 
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Teacher Readiness for Reading Readiness 


(Continued from page 36) 


By asking a few adroit questions, 
Miss Dean would have learned that 
Tony was unrcady for that particular 
story. By concrete examples and a 
little careful explanation, she could 
have kept him from becoming con- 
Instead, she had unwittingly 
confused him further by teaching the 
second-graders letter formations at 
the blackboard, in the course of 
which Tony heard the word letter 
repeated several times. 

No wonder that Tony could not 
concentrate on learning to read, when 


fused. 


he was skeptical and confused at hear- 
ing the A BC’s called letters and later 
at having his classmates glibly refer- 
ring to “Danny’s letter’! Although 
this may be an unusual and extrem: 
example of lack of conceptual under- 
standing, primers and first readers 
contain many concepts (taken for 
granted by teachers) that are just as 
confusing to other pupils as Tony's 
“letter” concept was to him. In 
the book Learning to Read through 
Experience, by Lillian A. Lamoreaux 
and Dorris May Lee (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., New York), is a list of 
some of these concepts and words. 
This book is highly recommended for 
its specific, concrete helps to the 
classroom teacher of primary reading. 

Tony's case, like Margaret's, shows 
why it is necessary not only to know 
the meaning of, and reasons for, a 
period of reading readiness, but also 
to know each pupil as a person, in- 
cluding his sociological background. 
Physical Unreadiness 

Why did Tony call a letter a “led- 
der”? And why did he, apparently 
irrelevantly, refer to the lead in a 
Partly, 
without doubt, because his teacher 


pencil in this connection? 


did not enunciate her words very 
plainly! But also because Tony, quite 
unknown to Miss Dean, was slightly 
hard of hearing—while she was plain- 
ly showing her impatience and annoy- 
ance because Tony “would not read 
and would not pay attention.” 

Obviously, before children are ex- 
posed to the dificult and technical 
process of learning to recognize and 
interpret symbols on a printed page, 
they should be checked to be sure 
they have normal vision and hearing, 
as well as acceptable minimum men- 
tal age. Miss Dean had not made 
provision for any such checking, and 
her failure as a teacher began when 
she decided that all this was too 
much trouble. 

Implications of this discussion— 

1. The teacher must know her pu- 
pils. She must begin to find out, im- 
mediately, what kinds of homes the 
pupils come from, the state of their 
health, their interests and hobbies, the 
degree of their emotional stability, 
and their social maturity. She will 
add to her information each day. If 
Miss Dean had known that Tony was 
a little hard of hearing, or had real- 
ized how meager his social background 
was, she could have sensed that he was 
not ready to learn how to read from 
that particular book. 

2. The teacher must know how to 
use information about her pupils. A 
growing, cumulative record of help- 
ful information, put to good use, can 
and often does soive problems. For 


instance, after Miss Dean had discoy- 
ered Tony's hearing difficulty, she 
should have used her influence to get 
medical attention for him; but she 
also should have (1) assigned him 4 
front seat where he cou'd hear better: 
(2) taken care to speak more clearly 
and with better enunciation; (3) de- 
veloped more patience and sympathy 
with and for his handicaps. In the 
case of Margaret, Miss Baker had to 
make the child feel secure, happy, 
and confident before any progress in 
learning to read could be looked for, 

3. The teacher must keep in mind 
the individual differences of her pupils 
and make allowances for them. Chil- 
dren who have had kindergarten ex- 
periences do not need nearly as long 
a period for the preparatory stage of 
reading as others do. And _ usually 
there are one or two very bright 
pupils in the first-grade group who 
are “ready” to read long before such 
children as Margaret and Tony are 
ready—physically, emotionally, or 
socially. At the other extreme are 
those children who profit by staying 
in the first-grade group for anothe: 
year (please don’t say by “failing”), 
Provision must be made for all these 
differences in a successful reading- 
readiness program. Some teachers 
have been known to keep children 
from reading—thereby killing much 
of their enthusiastic interest—for a 
long time after they were mature 
enough to read from books. This 
happens when a teacher has only a 
superficial knowledge of the “why, 
how, when, and what” phases of an 
effective reading-readiness program. 

4. The teacher must know her ma- 
terials, how to use them, and how to 
supplement them with real and vicari- 
ous experiences, with stories within 
the understanding of her group, and 
with charts and visual aids of various 
kinds to meet their particular needs. 
This means, too, that she must devel- 
op vocabularies and concepts in ad- 
vance of actual reading experiences, 
and know how to find and how to 
make materials of her own. The most 
successful teachers use many “expe- 
rience’ and other types of chart sto- 
ries during reading-readiness periods 
as well as later, keeping in mind th 
criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of chart materials and construction 
work. 

§. The teacher must constantly be 
on the alert to keep the initial in- 
struction in the foreground of her 
thinking. Emphasizing initial rather 
than remedial teaching will certain- 
ly give better results in the readiness 
aspects, as well as in the later phases, 
of the reading program. 

Evident conclusions— 

In a short discussion, naturally, 
only a few aspects of, and problems 
in, a reading-readiness program can 
be mentioned. But the development 
of even two brief cases has specific 
and general implications which can 
be helpful to any teacher who ha 
not already made a thorough stud) 
of the subject or who has not had 
considerable experience in teaching 
beginners to read. 

The first and most obvious conclv- 
sion is that fteacher-readiness is ao 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Mother Goose’s Children 
(Continued from page 81) 
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I (standing out of sight of pupils 
and guests) handed him each gift and 
told him the name to call. He called 
each parent by the full name—for 
example, “Mary Reinhart”—and each 
Fci/ person so designated would come 
smiling to the front and receive his 
or her gift from Santa Claus. 
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Problem Solving 
in the Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 78) 


QUICK CASH 
When NEEDED MOST! 


HERE'S THE IDEAL 


The following are samples of chil- 
dren's original problems. (Children 
like to draw pictures to accompany 
their problems. ) 

1. Ihave some bunnies, 
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Once is white. 

Once is brown. 

Two are spotted. 

How many bunnies do I have? 


/ 


‘Add 


I had six balloons. 

I took one outdoors, and the 
wind broke it. 

How many do I have left? 
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Reading Readiness 
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termines the purposes and the ways 
and means of teaching reading today, 
y there will be no payments | jf she is to do more than a merely 
superticial job in her classroom. For 
instance, the basic reading program, 
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in more and better reading, and to a 
more intelligent and discriminatory 
interpretation of that reading. 
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Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 26-27) 


? “ ’ Many persons like the objects on 
Zz. And z.2 brags © Se i 
a 4 their desks to be attractive as wel 


\ew York City as useful. An ink bottle can_ be 
Prince George Hotel | beautificd by washing off the label 
Perfect location and gluing on a color miniature. 
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1,000 large rooms, 











and dots around the miniature to 


$2.50 up. Double elsewhere on the bottle as desired. 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for | 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 





Paint the stopper or cover with the 
A bottle thus orna- 
mented makes an attractive gift. 


enamel also. 
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with bath. Single, frame it. Add decorative touches | 
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Your students need 
these simple facts about 
the menstrual process 


Every season you face the same old problem: how 
to clarify the whys and wherefores of menstruation 
for girls who are eager to know but often even too 
shy to ask. 

Just have them read this booklet, “As One Girl 
To Another’~a frank and friendly treatment of this 
difficult subject that has been used successfully by 
thousands of teachers to make life pleasanter, hap- 
pier, for hundreds of thousands of girls. 

Here’s a booklet easy for girls to understand 
because it’s written in their own language. It clears 
up their worries and uncertainties ... transforms a 
distressing mystery into a perfectly normal and nat- 
ural process. And you can be confident that every 
statement is technically correct! 


Please order plenty of copies so that every girl 





in your classes can have one. They are supplied to 
| you free with the compliments of Kotex*. Just fill 
| 


out and mail the coupon. 


eT. M. Reg. U.S Pat. Off. 








é 
“This Is Why,” ‘the In- 


struction Mantal, gives 
you a complete review of 
menstrual hygiene... pro- 
vides clear, authoritative 
answers to questions your 
girls ask . .. refreshes 
your own mind on tech- 
nical points. 


























“MENSTRUAL PHYSIOLOGY” — charts in full 
color, illustrates the menstrual process in easy-to- 
understand diagrams, 


FREE! All this material is yours with the compli- 
ments of Kotex. 











MAIL COUPON | 


from coupon section 


see page 66 
































MORE WOMEN CHOOSE KOTEX THAN ALL OTHER SANITARY NAPKINS PUT TOGETHER 
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eeethis instructive, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE’ 


More than 20,000 teachers have already sent for this attractive 
wall display—and they write us that it’s the best thing of its 
kind yet received. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. You can tack 
the display to the wall full width, or cut it apart and put it 
in marrower spaces. 


Along with the display you receive four informative lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger travel 
through the ages—its ancient beginning—its place in Amer:can 
life today—its part in World War Il—and its post-war future. 


GREYHOUND & 



























We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays and lesson 
topics on hand. Get yours now and add a bright and interesting 
note to your classroom for the Fall term. Please enclose a dime 


with the attached coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200," 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “High- 
way Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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